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Foot-note to ptorc 254.] 

Lord Mahon, however, in his History, Vol. VII, pag:e :{8<5, goes so 
far as to name the other g-eutleman with whom Mrs. Grand was said to 
have “ returned to Europe as the companion” when “ forsaken” by 
Francis,— r]z,, a Mr. William Maeinto.'^h ; and he gives, in a foot-note, 
as his authority for this statement, an “unpublished biography of 
Mr. Charles Macintosh, as quoted in the Quarterly Kevicnv, No. clxvii. 
(.v/c) page 70,” to wliich we liave had no opportunity of referring. 

Lord Mahon seems to rely, however, in his allusion to the Francis- 
Grand affair, altogether on “ Nicholls’s llecollections.” as quoted by 
Mr. Impey, except where ho of himself alleges that Mrs. Grand was 
“ a lady of Scottish birth, the wife of a Calcutta Barrister.” 


CORRECTION. 


Page 02, line 19 , oui\t *• (Sec Appendix.)” 




It is convenient soinetiines to put old wine into new 
bottles, not with the object of improving it by the 
transfer, but so that, svhen brought from its cellar and 
decanted, it may be more ready for the table. 

Something similar to this has been attempted in the 
following pages; in other words, the writer has gone to 
sources of information mostly old and mouldy, and has 
drawn from them some account of the by-gone times 
and celebrities of Calcutta, with the view of ])utting it 
into an accessible form, unincumbered with details, and 
suitable for the majority of readers. 

The subjects thus dealt with are those which will 
always be historically associated with this city, and 
which, it may be presumed, all who come to India would 
wish to read about, or would be expected to be reason¬ 
ably acquainted with. 

These papers lay no claim to commendation as regards 
their literary setting; several of them appeared from 
time to time in the EagliHhvum with the olqoct 
of interesting rather than instructing the geneial News¬ 
paper reader, and by the courteous permission of its 
proprietor they arc collect'd aud reproduced now with 
but little change from their ephemeral garb. 

The article on Madame Grand appears now for the 
first time, and it may be added that the account of the 
famous trial contained in it is derived from ofti(nal and 
other records not before printed. 

The extracts from the scries of private? letters from 
the Governor-General to Mrs. Hastings are also now 
published for the first time. 



®lii! glutli ioli;. 

“ We have always tlioug^lit it strange that while the history of the 
Spanish Em[>iro in America is familiarly known to all the nations of 
Europe, the gr()at actions of our countrymen in the East should, even 
among ourselves, excite little interest. 

'•It might have been expected that every Englishman who takes any 
interest in any p.art of history, would be curious to know how a hau<l- 
ful of his countrymen, sejearated from their liomo by an immense 
ocean, subjugated in the course of a few years one of the greatest 
Empires in the world. Yet, unless wo greatly (^rr, this subject is to 
most rea<lers not only insipid, but pos’tivndy distasteful.’ — y. 

The indiiforence tliiis reflecknl on by the liistorian is 
not coiiHned to tho Knglisli residing at iionie; it also 
characterizes them when they come to live in India. 
But if the latter manifest a want of acquaintance with, 
or but little interest in, early Anglo-Indian history, 
the reason may partly be found in the circumstance 
that the majority of Europeans come to India for real 
hard work, and that, engrossed in the busy present 
they cannot concern thomsolves with the past. This, 
perhaps, is specially the case of those whose lot is cast 
in the large centres of commercial and official activity 
Speaking for our own city, where life is always at high, 
pressure, tlie past seems almost of necessity to be a 
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sealed book, which it would be unprofitable to open; 
and the generation of the present goes on knowing or 
caring little of the generations which sojourned here 
before it. 

Still one would think that to those wearied with the 
routine of business, or witli tlie conv’entional monotony 
of modern Calcutta life, it would be a relief to occasion¬ 
ally try and seek refuge in a by-gone world, and in 
its records to learn something of the social and political 
life of those wlio preceded us. Such a retrospect, far 
from being profitless or dull, would, at least, enable us to 
take an intelligent interest in the many sites and scenes 
in our midst, Avliich arc intimately associated with 
momoral)le evxuits and with the historic names of our 
own countrymen, and which we now daily pass by 
without even our curiosity being awakened, l)ecause we 
know so little of tliosc who flourished or who faded 
liere in the oldiui time. 

The twentieth of June is associated with an event 
whicli occurred in the infancy of this city, for which 
(•alcutta will bo for ever notorious. So universal is this 
notoriety that, perhaps, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the words “ The Jllack Hole of Calcutta *’ have grown 
into a proverbial expression of comparison, peculiarly 
suggestive, among all English-speaking and European 
nations. 

The facts about the taking of Calcutta in 1756, and 
tlie tragedy in which it culminated, are of course known 
in a general way to most readers, and familiarly to the 
students of history ; still it may be worth while to retell, 
in the interest of the busy and the cuidous, a few of the 
leading events wliich led up to, attended on, and followed 
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the capture of their city, when struggling into growth ; 
to enter into one or two topographical details connecting 
old with modern sites, which may seem necessary for 
illustration, and to unbury a few of the half-forgotten 
names of those actors who pla^’ed their parts in the 
scenes, which chiefly consjurcd to stamp the main inci¬ 
dents witli the notoriety attacliing to tliem. 

It may bo convenient to iiKmtion at once, so as to 
avoid the necessity of {)articiilarizing references wliile 
going on, that recourse shall l>e had, for facts, to the 
original contemporary authorities (first hand) on whom 
historians of the subject liavc nhied ; by tliis means an 
opportunity may be afforded to the gleaner o£ picking 
up occasional details of circnmstances which the histo¬ 
rian either omits as not essential to bis narrative, or 
disposes of in general terms. 

The autlioritios alluded to arc the Blue Book contain¬ 
ing the report of tlie Select Comniittee of the House of 
Commons, assembled in 1772 to encpiiro into the state 
of British affairs in tlic East Indies ; it gives the evidence 
of several who bad been in Bengal during the war; 
amongst others of Clive, and of Mr. Cooke, who had 
been Secretary to the Governor and Council of Calcutta 
in 1756, and one of tlio survivors of the Black Hole. 
Public letters addressed to the Court of Directors from 
Fulta in 175C, and one from London in 1757, by J. Z. 
Hoi well, tlie historian intr excellence of the Black Hole. 
These letters were written within two or three montlis 
after his imprisonment, when all the circumstances to 
which they related were recent, and when there was no 
lack of living testimony to controvert any statements 
which this most able writer may have put on record. 
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Orme, in his History of tlie War in Bengal, largely adopt¬ 
ed the recorded testimony of these two eye-witnesses; 
he himself was at Madras during the hostilities in Bengal, 
and we may attribute his vivid description of the defence 
and capture of Fort William, partly to his intimate 
knowledge of the locality, having previously lived for 
nine years in Calcutta, and to his having had opportuni¬ 
ties of conversing with many who took an active part in 
the war. It was to the sagacity of Orme, the historian, 
that was due the selection of Clive for the command 
of the military expedition to Bengal. Orme recognized 
thegi’avity of the crisis, and, in his place as Member of 
Council at IMadras, he recommended that Clive (who was 
then governing at Cnddalore) should l>e summoned, and 
lie insisted that he was the only man to depute to 
Bengal, with powers independent of the wretched fallen 
Govei’umcnt there, and with a force as large as could 
possibly be got together. 

According to Holwell, the main and real object wliich 
the young INawab, known to history as Suraj-a-J)aula 
(who, as Orme shows, was tlie graud-ne]'h(‘w, riot, as is 
commonly stated, even by con temporal’v writers, the 
grandson of Alii A^erdi Klian), had in attacking the 
EnglisJi Settlements in Bengal, is made toJeiabJy clear 
by tl»e light of the last di.scourse and council ” which 
the Nawab gave his successor a few days before bis 
death, as ascertained by Holwi ll, from what he pro¬ 
nounced “ very good authority,” veiy shortly after his 
release from confinement at Murshidabad : 

Aly life,” the old man is reported to have said, “ has been 
a life of war and stratagem. For what have I fought, for what 
have my councils tended, but to secure you, my sou, a quiet 
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siiccessiou to my Subadary ] My fears for you have for many 
days robbed me of sleep. I perceived who had power to give 
5^011 trouble after I am gone; hence, keep in view tlio power 
the European nations have in the country. This fear I would 
also have freed you from if Go<l had lengthened my days. The 
work, my son, must now bo ^(uirs, their wars and p(ditics in 
the Telenga country should keep you waking. On the pre¬ 
tence of private contests between their kings, they have seized 
and divided the country of the king and tlio goods of his 
people between tliem. Think not to weaken all three toge¬ 
ther. Tlio power of the English is great, licdiice them first; 
the others will give you little trouble when you have reduced 
tliem. Suffer them not, my son, to have fortifications or 
soldiers. If you do the country is not yours.” 

Consistently with tliis counsel, the young Siiba, two 
months after liis succession, and as yet blind to tlio 
advantages of tlie Europeans trading in liis province, 
and deaf to the remonstrances proceeding from commer¬ 
cial and other sources around him, took occasion to 
treacherously effect tlie surrender of Cossinibazar by 
seizing Mr. Watts, the oflicial in charge, and detaining 
him a prisoner in his camp. Orders were tlicn immC' 
diately issued to his generals to march with a large army 
to Calcutta, and so expeditiously were these carried out, 
that 50,000 men, with a Jieavy train of artillery at the 
hottest time of the year, reached Huglili on tlie seventh 
day from tlie commencement of tlie march, whence the 
immediate crossing was etfected in an immense fleet of 
boats brought down or assembled tliere for the occasion. 

When Suraj-a-Daula set out for Calcutta, lie, at the 
same time, sent parwarmas to Chandernagor and Chin- 
surah with orders to them to provide and join him witli 
ships, men, and ammunition to attack the English Settle- 
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merit by water, while he attacked it by land. They 
refused, and, in conse((uence, their Forts were invested 
and a heavy sum demanded from each. The French got 
off* with a promise of tliree and-a-half lakhs of rupees 
(for which tliey managed to get the Dewan, Eai Dulub, to 
become security), and, it is said, an immediate supply of 
two hundred cliests of powder secretly crossed over by 
night. The Dutch were less fortunate ; four and-a-half 
lakhs were demanded from them, which tliey thought it 
best to pay, after liaving liad some of the Suba’s troops 
quartered on them for a day and-a-half, and after endur¬ 
ing many insults, amongst others that of having “ a man 
stationed witli an axe in his liands to cut down their 
flag-staff and colours.’’ What little likelihood there was 
that this compliance on the jiart of the French ami Dutch 
would divert the Nawab from his fixed intention of draw¬ 
ing the teeth and cutting the claws of all the Europeans 
in turn, may be gathered from the fact that one of his 
earliest questions to Holwell, when brought into his 
presence after the capture of Foit William, was, “ Will 
you all engage to join me against the French i*” 

The English, too, tTied to make common cause with 
the other Euroiicaiis, and asked for liel|>. The Dutch 
declined giving us any,” says John Cooke, “ and the 
French only gasconaded with us by oiicring to join their 
force with ours, if we would quit our own settlement, 
and carry our garrison and effects up to Chandernagor.” 

The surrender of Cossimbazar on the 2nd June, with¬ 
out striking a single blow in defence, Wt'.s not known in 
Calcutta till the 7th; hence the time for preparation 
was pitifully short, but even the few hurried measures 
that were taken, were all in the wrong direction, and 
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■were characierizcd by an utter want of knowledge of 
the very rudiments of military science on the part of 
the military advisers of the Government. 

The whole available strength, ominously untrained, 
unprovided, and insulheient to start witli, was wasted by 
being spread over several advanced jiosts ; the chief of 
wliich had to be abandoned owing to the heavy fire 
brought to bear from tlie neig]i)>ouring commanding 
buildings which we failed to hold. Tlie best hope of a 
protracted holding out, lay in trusting to the Fort, badly 
adapted as it was for defence, in concentrating the gar¬ 
rison and Euro|)eau iidiabitants witliin it, having lirst 
blown up or rendered untenable the numerous houses and 
buildings whicli overlooked it, <and which, when our badly 
selected outposts were abandoned, were occupied by the 
enemy, who from thence poured a most destructive lire 
into the Fort, within which were a multitude of so- 
calksl “Portuguese,” variously estimated at from two to six 
thousand, all huddled together, men, women, and children, 
adding to the riot and confusion and alarm prevailing. 
These would not have been mtdested outside; but, calling 
themselves “black Christians,” they thronged to the 
Fort, and, as such, were injudiciously admitted, to use- 
lessl}^ hamper cither defence or orderly retreat by tho 
river. Proselytes to Christianity become suddenly nu¬ 
merous under these and allied circumstances. 

Tlie result of this “ tragedy of errors,” as Hoi well calls 
the defence, was, that, on the evening of the first day 
(18th June), on which tho enemy had surrounded tho 
town, they were in possession of all the outposts on 
which the chief dependence had been placed, and had 
driven the British inside their Fort. On the 16th, the 
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enemy had tried to enter Calcutta to the northward, 
but, being warrniy received by a battery at Perrin’s 
Point” (Chitpur), tliey had turned off eastwards towaids 
Dum-Dum, and from iliat direction, on the morning of 
tlie 18th, swarmed all round the town. 

Still it is hardly fair to assert, as ^Macaulay does, that 
the Fort was taken after a feeble resistance.” Consi¬ 
dering the proved incapacity of the military leaders, 
and the almost entire ignorance even of the use of fire¬ 
arms on the part of the majority of the defenders, tin) 
wonder is that the resistance was as obstinate as it was. 
The main strength of the defence lay in the one hundred 
and sev(‘nty-four Europeans, counting the untrained 
militia, that had been hastily embodied, and the backbone 
of this latter were the ‘‘ Factors ” and “ junior writers ” 
to whose pluck and devotion Holwell })ays this high 
tribute—“ From the militia, about sixty-five, cbielly 
Europeans, entered as volunteers in the battalion (most 
of them your own covenanted servants), in whose just 
praise T can hardly Scay enough. They sustained every 
liardship of duty, greatly beyond the militaiy them¬ 
selves, their address in the use of their arms was 
astonishing, the short time tlierc was to train them 
considered, and, though their bravery may hav^e been 
equalled, I am sure it has not been exceeded by any set 
of men whatsoever.” The battery known as the eastern 
or centre (which stood tlxree hundred yards from the 
Fort, opposite tlie Mayors Court, the site of the present 
Scotch Church) was partly lield by a detachment of the 
militia commanded by Holwell, and the lighting of it 
in a very exposed position was most dogged. So heavy 
was the fire on it from the points of vantage near, that 
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only the men necessary to work tlie giins were at last 
allowed to remain in it, the rest got under cover in the 
Court-house, and took up tlie places from time to time 
of those who were sliot down. At lengtli Captain Clay¬ 
ton, the Military Officer in charge, directed Holwell to 
go to the Fort at five pm. tn report the state of things and 
get orders. Holwell returned with order to withdraw 
“ and to spike up the cannon we could not bring off” 
The two other advanced l)atteries wci’c also witlidrawn 
at the same time, thougli that to tlie nortli had success¬ 
fully repulsed the eneiu}", and that to the south liad 
never been attacked at all. This latter stood at the 
corner of the old l>urial-ground in which St. John’s 
Church was afterwards built, on the bi’iuk of a creek 
afterwards tilled up, about where Hastings Street, 
Council House Street, and Government Place now meet. 
But the best proof of unllinclung perseverance in duty 
was shown when tlie exhausted i‘cmnant of the besieged 
fiercely maintained the defence of the Fort for two 
da^^s after they had been deserted l)y the Chief Civil and 
Military authorities. 

As this is the first and only instance in the history of 
British India in which those bearing the names of 
Englishmen, and placed in a cons[)icuous })osition in a 
time of war, set an example of cowardice, desertion, and 
inhumanity in leaving comrades to their fate, it will be 
as wcW in a few extracts to let tlie eye-witnesses sjieak 
to the facts. 

It may be premised that, on the evening and night of 
the IcSth, the Fort was pronounced untenable, and a 
general retreat on the following night by the river Avas 
judged the most eligible step,—all the ladies, Portuguese 
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women, and unnecessary people being first embarked 
during the night and all the coming day, tlie 19th: 

^‘Unluckily,” says Mr. Cook, ‘‘no orders relating to tlie 
intended general retreat Jiad been published, and as the reso¬ 
lution of retreating was known by the wliole g/irrison by 
report, without the meth<Kl which had been planned for putting 
it in oxeeiition, many of the inhabitants imagined everybody 
was to shift for himself, and endeavour to get oil board such 
vessel as he conveniently could. Upon this presumption 
several left the Factory and made their retreat to the ships. 
. , . • To add to the general confusion between nine and 

ten (a.m.) the Dodalay^ on hoard of which ship were Messrs. 
Manningliam and Frankland, weighed lier anclior and drop¬ 
ped down to Surmans’ Cardens (about the site of modern 
‘ Cooly Ihizaar or Hastings’). This ill-judged circumstance 
occasioned all the uproar and misfortune that followed, for the 
moment it was ol>served many of the gentlemen on shore (who 
])crhaps never dreamed of leaving the Factory till everybody 
did) imincdiatci}"jumped into such boats as were at the Factory 
stairs, and rowed to the sliips. Amongst those who left the 
Factory in this unaccountable manner were Mr. Drake (the 
Covernor), Mr. IMacket, Captain Commandant Mincliin, and 
Captain Crant. In less than quarter of an hour those who 
persevored in defending the Fort, found themselves abandoned 
by all the seniors of Council and the principal military officers, 
and had the luurtihcatioii likewise to see themselves deprived 
of the means of retreating by the desertion of tlic sliips and 
boats.” 

Messrs. ]\[auningham and Frankland, it seems, em¬ 
barked on board the Dodalcvf on the evening of the 
18th, having “ tendered themselves for the duty of 
assisting in the embarkation of some of the European 
women; thence they refused to return and join the 
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Council on the night of the ISth, '' though more than 
once summoned to it by your President:” 

As soon as it was known the Governor had left the Factory, 
the gate towards the river was immediately locked to prevent 
any further desertion ; and the general voice of the garrison 
called for Mr. Holwell to take the charge of their defence 
upon him. A council being hastily summoned, Mr. Pearkes, 
tlie senior then on shore, waived his right to the Government 
in favor of ]\Ir. Holwell, who thereupon acted in all respects as 
Commaiider-iu-Chief, and exerted his utmost to encourage 
everyone. Signals were now thrown out from every part 
of the Fort for the ships to come up again to tlieir station, in 
hopes they would have reflected (after tlio first impulse of 
their panic was over) how cruel, as well as shameful, it was to 
leave their countrymen to the mercy of a barbarous enemy ; 
and for that reason we made no doubt they would have attempt¬ 
ed to cover the retreat of those left behind, now they liad 
secured their own ; but wo deceived ourselves and there never 
was a single cflbrt made in the two days the Fort held out 
after their desertion, to send a boat or vessel to bring olf any 
part of the garrison. AH the 19 th, the enemy pushed on 
their attack with great vigor, and having ])ossessed themselves 
of the Church, not thirty or forty yards from tlio east curtain 
of the Fort (the first Church stood on the site of tho western 
end of present Writers’ Buildings), they galled tho garrison in a 
terrible manner, and killed and wounded a prodigious number. 
Ill order to prevent this havoc as much as possible, wo got up a 
quantity of broadcloth in hales with which wo ma^le traverses 
along the curtains and bastions ; wo fixed up likewise some 
bales of cotton against the parapets (which were very thin 
and of brickwork only) to resist tho cannon-balls, and did 
everything in our power to baffle their attempt and hold out, 
if possible, till tho Prince George (a company’s ship employed 
in the country) could drop down low enough to give us an 
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opportunity of getting on board. This ship had, in the com- 
inoncoment of hostilities (on the IGth), been ordered up to 
Perrin’s to assist that redoubt in case the enemy made a 
second attack; but after they wheeled tlieir army round 
towards Dunidumma, the party at that post was withdrawn 
as no longer necessary, and the Prince George directed to 
fall down to her station, opposite the south-east bastion of 
tlie Fort. 8hc was in siglit about noon of the 19th, and 
\vas now the only glimmering of hope left us to escape 
fulling into the hands of the Moors. Our situation and 
distress was therefore communicated to the commander of 
lier (Thomas Hague), and he positively directed to bring 
his shij) as near the Fort as ho could, without loss of 
time, Tliese instructions were transmitted on board by the 
hands of Messrs. Pearkes and Lewis, and we began now to 
entertain some expectation of making a general retreat, not¬ 
withstanding what had happene<l in the morning ; but it was 
otherwise determined by Providence, for, by some strange fata¬ 
lity, the Prince George ran aground a little above the Factory 
(owing to the pilot’s misconduct, who lost his presence of 
mind) and was never after got olF. 

The enemy suspended their attack as usual wdien it grew 
dark ; but the nigiit was not less dreadful on that account. 
The Company’s house, Mr. Cruttenden’s, Mr. Nixon’s, Doctor 
Knox's, and the marine yard were now in flames, and exhibited 
a spectacle of uns[)eakable terror. We were surrounded on 
all sides by the Nawab’s forces which made a retreat by land 
impracticable ; and we had not even the shadow of a prospect 
to cHect a retreat by water after the Prince George run 
aground. 

‘‘Outlie first appearance of dawn of the 20th June the 
besiegers renewed their cannonading—they pushed the siege 
this morning with much more warmth and vigour than ever 
they had done,” kc., kc, — {Cook's Evidence.) 
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Here are a few extracts from Hohveirs account of the 
same transactions, wliich will show that whatever ex¬ 
cuses may have been urged (and of course they were 
varied and numerous) for the first flight, tliere was no¬ 
thing to palliate tlie non-return of the men ; even a few 
of the vessels and boats might have come back on the 
flood and anchored safely under the guns of the Fort : 

Your President, with the rest of tlie ships, vessels, and 
boats followed them” e., Messrs. iM. and F.) the 19th about 
nine in the forenoon ; they lay in sight of our Fort and flag fl}'- 
ing until the 20th. About eleven in the forenoon they saw the 
JSt. GeorgCf our last resource, was aground, and could not come 
down to our succour, and heard us engaged with the enemy 
during all this period. They knew the desperate state they 
had left and abandoned us in without all possibility or moans of 
escape or retreat; and this their own doing. They were sensi¬ 
ble wo had not ammunition to defend the Fort two days, or if 
we had, that our strength with continued fatigue, watching, and 
action was exhausted, and that we were reduced to the wretched 
alternatives of either sacrificing our lives by resolving to die 
sword in hand, or surrender ourselves to an enraged and mer¬ 
ciless enemy ; and yet neither ships, vessels or boats were 
sent to flivour our retreat, cmpiire what was our fate, or 
whether we existed or had perished. 

“A single sloop or boat sent up on the niglit of the 19th 
might have hailed us from the bastions without risk, even if 
the place had been in possession of the enemy, the contrary 
of which they would have been ascertained of, and the fleet 
might have moved up that night. This motion would have 
put fresh spirits into us and given dismay to the enemy already 
not a little disheartened by the numbers slain in the day when 
dislodged from the houses round us. Had the ships moved up 
and our forces reunited and part of the ammunition on board 
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them been disembarked for the service of tlie Fort, the Sub a 
might at last have been obliged to retreat ^vitli his army, or 
at worst, the effects might have been shipped off the 20th 
even in the face of the enemy, witliout their having power to 
obstruct it, and a general retreat made of the wliole garrison, 
as <^dorious to ourselves, all circumstance considered, as a victory 
would have been. Idie gentlemen would then have found a 
plan ready formed to the minutest circuniStances for a general 
retreat that would liave been attended with no disorder, confu¬ 
sion or difficulty if proper resolution and command had appeared. 
Had your President, as was incumbent on him, hoisted his flag 
on board the Doihiknj, of which ho was likewise part owner, and 
moved up even on the 20th, not a maTi or vessel but would 
have followed him, and he would then have been eaily enough 
to have given a new face to things : but in ]>hice of that he 
rendered himself totally inexcusable by not only quitting us 
himself, but in telling others, and amongst them some of the 
officers of the militia then on board the Do^lalay, that the 
retreat was general, thereby cooling the resolutions and en¬ 
deavours of those who were returning to ns, and had never 
once entertained a thought of quitting the Fort.” Elsewhere 
Jlolwcll says :—‘’Had wo been joined in our councils, and the 
ships continued under the protection of our guns, or been 
brought back, and any, the least command exerted, we had it 
in our power to Icavo the Suba the bare walls of your Fort 
only without a gun in it that would have been of any use to 
him, or injury to us or the shipping.” 

One of the excuses assigned for their not coming 
back was because (matchless argument in the mouths of 
officers deserting their men, of soldiers or sailors aban¬ 
doning their comrades) “Captain Young, Commander 
of the Dodalay, represented it as a dangerous attempt I! ” 
It is stated in a very early number of the Calcutta 
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Revieiv by a writer, who, we remember, touches ou this 
episode, but does not, we think, give Ids autliority, that 
an excuse alleged in mitigation of the poltroonery of 
Roger Drake, the Governor, was that he was a Quaker, 
and therefore, as a man of peace, got out of the sight 
of bloodshed, &c., &c. 

The same writer adds, that Voltaire recognized in 
these conscientious scruples an explanation of tlie be¬ 
trayal of Ids trust; from all widcli it may be inferred 
how hard puslicd his apologists were. 

Incredible as it may seem to-day, the deserters do not 
appear to have been called to account by the Home 
Government; IManningham, Frankland, and JMacket are 
even promoted in Council, in a Despatch dated 11th 
April 1758. Drake s name does not appc'ar as Governor 
in any despatch sent out after the news of the taking 
of Calcutta may liave reached England. Ho was asso¬ 
ciated, however, under orders from liome, as one of a 
Select Committee with Clive and two others. What a 
yea-nay-thing lie appeared to tliat man of action may 
be gathered from his Lordsliip’s evidence before the Par¬ 
liamentary Committee, viz.: It was taken into con¬ 

sideration by the Coininittee whether they sho\ild under¬ 
take the attack of Cliandernagor at the risk of displeas¬ 
ing the Nawab and having his army to encounter, Mr. 
Drake gave an opinion that no body could make any¬ 
thing of.” We voted,” adds Clive, “ Mr. Drake s no 
opinion at all.” 

The final capture of the Fort is described by some 
writers as a surrender of it by Hoi well, but this does 
not exactly convey what the principal actor himself 
reported to his honourable masters, viz .,—It would seem 
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tliat, by noon of tho of tho one hundred and 

.seventy men left after the desertion, twenty-five had 
been killed, and about twice as many been wounded, 
owing mainly to an attempt of the enemy to carry the 
northern curtain by escalade, under the support of a 
lieavy musketry lire from a remnant of IVIr. Cruttenden’s 
house (present Bonded Warehouse). All were exhaust¬ 
ed, and (according to some) many of the lower ranks 
were under the influence of arrack. 

Great pressure had been put on Ilolwell to make 
overtures to tho enemy for a cessation of hostilities, 
pending the ascertaining of the pleasure of the Suha. 
He stroiigly opposed this as futile; however, to quiet 
his own people, he caused letters to be thrown over 
addressed to two of the Suba’s Generals, explaining that 
the defence of the Fort was persisted in in preservation 
of life and honour. By this, too, lie hoped to gain 
time to put in execution a scheme of forcing a retreat 
that night through the southern barrier by the river 
side, and of marching to tho cover of the ships lying at 
Hastings. This, ho says, they meditated, “ having no 
dependence on the clemency of the enemy Ave had to 
deal with.” 

For more than two hours after the repulse of the 
northern attack, the enemy disappeared, but about 
four i\ M. word was brought Holwell that a man was ad¬ 
vancing with a Hag, and calling out to cease firing, and 
offering (piarter in case of surrender. It was hastily 
agreed that this should be answered by the show of a 
Hag of truce on our side, with which Holwell repaired 
to the S. E. bastion. Soon afterwards “ multitudes of 
the enemy came out of their hidingplaces round us, and 
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flocked under the walls.” In answer to TIolwell, one of 
the enemy’s ofticers called out that the Suha was there, 
and his pleasure was that we should strike our colours 
and surrender. Before Hoi well could reply, Mr. Baillie, 
who was standing by him, was wounded, arul an attempt 
was simultaneously Jtiade to force the S. W. banier and 
the eastern gate. A gun was brought to bear on the 
latter, and tlio enemy ordered to withdraw, which they 
did, the flag of truce was taken down, and Hoi well 
“ hastened to the parade to issue orders for a general 
discharge of our cannon and small arms.” Tlie moment 
I arrived there Captain Dickson (who now commands 
the ' Livv.hf Grahh, at present in youi* service), and just 
after him Ensign Walcot, came running to me and told 
me the western gate was forced by our own people and 
betrayed.” AI)Out twenty of the garrison got out at the 
same time, and endeavoured to esca]')e b}^ the river bank. 
This was the end. “The Moors” swarmed in and plant¬ 
ed their colours on the bastions. They refrained from 
bloodshed, but took to looting instead, depriving the 
gentlemen of their watches, buckles, and any valuables 
they had about them. To the first Jainadar who scaled 
the S, W. bastion, Holwell delivcixsl his pistols, and 
was told to instantly order tlie British coloui*s to be cut 
down. This he refused to do, saying that, as m/isters 
of the Fort, they might order it theinsclves. His sword 
was demanded then, but this he declined to give unless 
in the presence of the Sulia. With this object he was 
conducted round the ramparts till they came op])osite to 
where Suraj-a-Daula was outside. Holwell salaamed to 
him from the rampart, and then delivered Ins sword to 
the Jamadar. The Suba returned the salaam from his 
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litter, and then moved round by the northern curtain 
and entered the Fort by the small river gate. His 
younger brother wa.s with him. Hohvell had three 
interviews with him that evening, one in Durbar.” At 
first ho “ expressed much re.sentmcnt at our pi-esump- 
tion in defending the Fort against his army with so 
few men, asked why I di<l not run awa}^ with my 
Governor, &c., &e., and seemed much disappointed and 
dissatisfied at the sum found in the treasury ; asked me 
many cpiestions on tliis subject, and on the conclusion 
he assured me on the word of a soldier that no harm 
sliould come to mo, wiiic'h he ro])eated more than once.” 

With refenmce to this promise, it is not, we believe, 
disputed that the Sul)a liad nothing to do with the 
infringement of it. The subsecpumt treatment which the 
]n*isoners were subjected to, was tlie work of ignorant and 
brutal subordinates, and the most that can be laid to the 
cbargo of the Nawab in conneetioii v itb this, is that he 
took no active part in seeing Ids promise carried out; 
and that ho sliowed no coficerji whatever on learning, 
tlie next morning, the b'rrible sulierine's of his captives 
during the previous night. His narrv>w mind was sim¬ 
ply occii])ied in appraising the plmiJer that liad fallen 
into his clutclies, and giving vent to Jiis vexation and 
disappointment at its being so much below the exag¬ 
gerated amount that his gree»ly imagination had ex¬ 
pected. Mr. Secretaiy Cooke, in his evidence, says dis¬ 
tinctly :—“ Between six and seven Surajah Dowlah left 
the Fort, the charge wliereof was given to Manick 
Chund as Governor,” and, considering tliat flames were 
all around, and that the interior of the Fort must have 
been like a charnel house, it is most jirobable that he 
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spent) the sultry night at the camp, near Oiiiichumrs 
Garden at the Mahratta Ditch (the modern Hiilsec Ba~ 
gan). It is ditHciiU, howceer, to reconcile his absom^e 
from the Fort with the message wliicli was brought 
back to Holwell when imploring lor another pi'ison for 
himself and lus gasping (companions, vi::., “ that it could 
not be done but by the Saba’s onhn*, and that no 
one dared awake Iiim.” 'I'his answer, hoxeev'er, might 
easily have been given without tho nu^ssoiyger having 
really ascertained wlio was the chief aut]u)rity at hand. 
Macaulay, iu one of his characierisHc amplilications, 
says:—The Nawab ba<l shcpt off his (hcbauclgaud per¬ 
mitted the door to he opene(l.” Tliere is not a shadow 
of evidence to show that this lad of eighteen liad been 
indulging in debaucli during tlic nigld ; indeed, tlje 
early liour, dajdjroak, which Macaulay assigns to his 
waking and [)iocceding to business, is opposed to this 
idea. 

Tim lianding over of Holwell an<l thi*ee more of the 
survivors of tho illack Hole to tlie custody of Meer 
]\[uddau (General of tho llous(‘hold Tro<;j)s) wliile ho 
set the rest at liberty, was due to the false cmiviebion 
that tliere was buried treasui-e^' in the Fort, the discovery 

* When ITelwt'll (^anie out of the eell. he lay 07 i tlio jj^rass oiiisiflo 
the verandah, but was (inickly suinnioiied from there to attend tho 
Snba, to wliom lie was led by men supporting- him under eaidi arm. 
On ]iis way a friendly Jemadar told him to make a full eonfe.s.sioii 
as to where tlie treasure was secreted, or ho would be “ sliot off from 
the mouth of a cauuoii,’’ Tlie Suba, on finding him unable to speak 
from exhaii.-ition and from his tongue being parched, ordered him 
water and “a large folio volume ” (no doubt one of the wareliou.so 
ledgers), which lay on a heap of plunder, to be placed for him to sit 
on. When he was led away after dLsavowing all knowledge of con- 
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of which his advisers suggested might be extorted from 
them. Of the extreme brutality of the treatment suf¬ 
fered by those four gentlemen on their agonizing jour¬ 
ney* to Murshichibad, the Nawab knew nothing till 
afterwards; and when he himself reached Hughli, 
where he released Watts and Collet, on his return from 
Calcutta to Iiis capital, he enquired for Holwell and his 
fellow-2)risoners, and expressed anger at their having 
been sent to Murshidabad. Soon after his arrival 
there, when tlie prisoners managed to attract his notice 
as he passeil by in his j^alankin, he seems to have but 
Just recalled their existence, and he at once ordered 
them their liberty, directing at the same time that, 
when their irons were cut olF, they were to be conducted 
wherever they chose to go, and that care was to be 
taken tliat they sufFeretl no tr«)uble or insult. And 
even wlieii pressure had been put on him by bis courtiers 
to detain Holwell, and hand him over to Manick Chand 
to be '' s(pieezed ” on the plea that he be able to 

procure money, tl\e young Nawab replied, It may be ; 


ceal(3d nionoy, one of tlio j^uards had a large IMahratta battle-axe, 
with the edge turned towards the prij^oner. Cooke who saw Holwell 
thus escorted, erroueoiisly supposed an '’' gave out that he was going 
to executiou. What a scene in its infancy for Imperial Calcutta to 
look back onl 

* This jouruey lasted over a fortnight: the prisoners were con¬ 
veyed in a leaky boat, with no shelter over them by day or night. 
They lay on bamboos, and were often half immersed in water. Their 
food was rice, and the water along.side. Their bodies were covered 
with large painful boils, as was the cu.«e with all those who survived 
the Black Hole ; in this condition they were heavily ironed. Hol¬ 
well, though in extreme pain himself, was obliged to tend and feed 
bis still more helpless companions. On arrival at Murshidabad, 
they were led in chains through the crowded City. 
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if he has anything left, let him keep it; his sufforing| 
have been great; he shall have his liberty.” 

Siiraj-a-Daula’s short life was fruitful in vice and 
crime. Writers have dwelt on these, and have kept out 
of sight tlie few good acts which miglit fairly be shown, 
not in exculpation, but in mitigation of damages. So 
true is it that “ men’s i^vil manners live in brass; their 
virtues we write i)i water.” 

Everyone who has occasion to allude even casually 
to this journey of Ibdwell and his three companions 
(Messrs. Court, Burdet, and Ensign Walcot) in fetters to 
Murshidabad, by water, after their wonderful survival 
of the Black Hole, should go out of his way to remind 
English readers of the extreme kindness shown to our 
countryifien in their great misery, by the Chiefs of the 
French and Dutch Factories. No a]>ology, therefore, is 
ofiered for the insertion of an extract or two chronicling 
this, before dealing with some sites in old Fort William: 

Oil the 7th July, early in the rnoruing, we came in sight 
of the French Factory (Cossinilvazar). 1 had a letter prepared 
for M. Law, tlie Chief. On the receipt of my letter, M. Law, 
with much politeness and humanity, came down to tlie water 
side and remained near an hour with us. Ho gave the Shaik 
a genteel present for his civilities, and offered him a consider¬ 
able reward and security if lie would permit us to laud for au 
hour’s refresliinont : but he replied, his head would pay for 
the indulgence. After M. Law had given us a supply of 
cloaths, linen, provisions, liipiors, and cUvsh, wo left his Fac¬ 
tory with grateful hearts and compliments. 

** During our residence here (Moorshedabad) we experienced 
every act of humanity and friendship from Mons. Law and 
Mynheer Veriiet, the French and Dutch Chief of Cossimbazar, 
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who left no means nncssayed to procure onr release. Our pro¬ 
visions were regularly sent us from the Dutch Taaksal [mint] 
in Coriemabad, and we were daily visited by I\ressrs. Ross and 
Ekstone, the chief and second there, and indeed received such 
instances of commiseration and affection from Mynlieer Ross 
as will ever claim my most grateful remembrance. 

The wliole body of Armenian merchants too were most 
kind and friendly to us, particularly Aga flannel Satoon. We 
were not a little indebted to the obliging good-natured be¬ 
haviour of Messrs. (Warren) Hastings and Chambers, who 
gave us as much of their company as they could. They liad 
obtained their liberty by the French and Dutch Chiefs becom¬ 
ing bail for their appearance. This security was often tender¬ 
ed for us, but w'itliout effect.’' 

The question is occasionally asked i!i tlic local news- 
])apei‘s, cliiefly, wo ladieve, by ca-uial visitors, “ Where 
was tile Black Hole ? ” and answers Tuore or less conjec¬ 
tural arc given from time to time ; yet, tbougli tlie hllack 
Hole itself was improved a^vay yi^ars ago, tuore should 
ho little dilHculty in pointing out its approximate site, 
in tlie immediate neiglibourhood of what still remains 
of the old Fort. 

Dr. Che-vers, we remeiuber, made tins ]>retty clear in 
an interesting contribution on the subj<.‘(d, a good many 
years ago, to we forget wliat periodical or newspaper. 

Following mainly tlic description by Onue and the 
maps of the time, it may be said that the first Fort 
William (built at the close of tlie 17th Century) lay be¬ 
tween a street called Taiikshall Street (now Coila Ghat) 
on the south, and Fort Ghat Street (Fairlie Place) on the 
north; its western side fronted the river, and its eastern 
faced what was long known as Old Fort Street, now 
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Dalhousie Square, West. The cast and west sides were, 
of equal uieasureiueut, and niuoh longer tliaii tlie north 
and south sides, the south side beiuijf somewliat longer 
than the north. The main gate of tlie Fort }>rqjected 
from the eastern eui*tain, and one standing in it would 
look up what was then called the avenue leading to the 
eastward, now Dallionsie S<piare, North, Lall Bazar, etc. 
A little less tlian half the t ort B/onted the Lall Bagh. 

What the inner eonstruetion of the Fort was, may he 
guessed at hy any one entering a gate to the nor th of 
the Post Otliee and walking down, alter a turn to his 
left, towards the river; on his right Ire will see what at 
first glance seems to be a double row of ai’ches support¬ 
ed on shor t powerful and shapely colunrns, and facing 
him a portion of a brokeir wall, on \vlri(;b, and apparent¬ 
ly on some of the arclrcs, stands a bouse, now, we l>elieve, 
occupied ])y tire Postmaster. 

Until lately tlie jutting out wall showed its rugged 
fracture, but recently this end has been srinaied off with 
new bricks, and it as well the little coluirnrs an<l arches 
near, have been plastei'od over, thus concealing the small 
neat, originai brickwork. 

The wall is what reirrains of tire soutliern curtain of 
the Fort; it is about nine feet tliick. The arches and 
columns constitute the ^ piazza ’ of tlie old descrijrtions. 
They are still in perfect pi'eservation ; the arches are 
about ten feet wide, the columns about four feet in dia¬ 
meter. There are about a dozen of the arches remaining. 

When one enters the cloister-like area, it may be seen 
that the inner arches have been filled up, otherwise one 
could see through them into what was the interior of the 
Fort, i. e., the courtyard and parade. 
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Tlie piazza, as now' seen on the south side, is about 
twenty foot wide, and went in all probability round the 
Fort, as did a range of buildings used as godowns or 
warehouses, lying between the piazza and the outer 
wall, having very little air and light admitted into 
them through the piazza, which looked into the central 
open space of the Fort. Tlie depth of the warehouses, 
i.e., from the curtain wall behind them to the piazza, was 
about fourteen feet, and those that adjoined the eastern 
wall were userl as barracks. 

“ On cacli side of the eastern gate,” says Orme, “ ex¬ 
tended a range ot ciuimbers adjoining to tlie curtain, and 
before the eliambers a veramla or open gallery; it was of 
arched masonry and intended to shelter the soldiers fi'om 
the sun and rain, but being low, almost totally obstructed 
the chambers behind them from the light and air.” These 
were the barracks which, according to Holwell, “were 
open to the west by arches and a snndl parapet wall 
corresponding to the arches of the veranda without.” 

If this was the accommodation provided for the good, 
well behaved soldiers in those days, how did the trouble¬ 
some refractory ones fare ? The Black Hole prison was 
at the south end of those barracks, Le., it was cut off of 
them by a wall containing a door opening inwards, and 
was provided with two small barred windows which were 
made by bricking up a portion of two of the series of 
arches which the Black Hole had in common with the 
rest of the barracks. At the end of it was the east end 
of the southern wall; at the back was the dead eastern 
wall; in front the all but occluded arches (barred), on 
the north the interposed partition wall containing the 
door, through which the unfortunate soldier was run in, 
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to be placed in tlie stocks, when maddened perhaps to 
insubordination by the heat, tlie darkness, and the mos¬ 
quitoes, his constant companions in the barracks proper. 

A close and darkened cell of some kind was at the time 
an appendage of every British barrack. It was supposed 
to aid in the maintaining of discipline. As a means of 
punishment it was higlily ol>jectional)le in any climate, 
but the importation of such a piece of Western barbarity 
into a country so peculiarly unsuited fur it as India was 
inconceivably stupid ami brutal. All tliat can be said 
for it is, that it was an oftshoot of the ignorantly inhu¬ 
man prison arrangements prevalent in England prior to 
the great jail reformation. 

As regards the dimensions of this prison, Ormc says it 
was ‘‘a room not twenty feet scpiare.” Holwcll calls it 
“ a cube of about eighteen feet,” but John Cooke parti¬ 
cularizes more, arid says it was about eighteen feet long 
and fourteen feet wide. It was obtained, therefore, by 
partitioning off eighteen feet from the southern end of 
the barracks, and its width was the distance from the 
dead wall behind (cast of) it, to the arches in front look¬ 
ing westward, the windows in which afforded the only 
means for the ingress of air. Along the eastern side of 
this room, as of tlm barracks also, ran a platform three 
feet from the fb^or and six feet wide. 

The Black Hole therefore was in ]>roximity to the 
south-east bastion on which Holwell stood with the flag of 
truce, and from which he hastened to urge a final rally. 
The portion of the southern ciirtain still standing must 
have been close to the corresponding south-west bastion 
which the Jemadar scaled who ordered the colours to be 
cut down. Taking, therefore, the line given us by the 
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remnant of the southern wall, and remembering that it was 
one hundred and thirty yards long, and that its junction 
with the eastern curtain (which was two hundred aud 
ten yards long) indicates pretty closely the site of the 
Black Hole, we cannot he /ar wrong in placing this about 
tlie northern end of the entrance to the present Post Office. 
We doubt that there are any other data available which 
would enable us to fix it witli closer appi'oximation. It 
was, we think. Dr. Chevers who suggested, in the paper 
already alluded to, that a very good idea of the Black 
Hole may be derived from a visit to an existing apart¬ 
ment in the ruins of the old Fort, into the formation of 
which the remnant of the outer southern wall enters. 
This room is ([uite open on one side (the eastern) and 
quite closed on two, while in front of it is the western 
end of the remaining piazza. In width, that is, from the 
curtain to the pillar and arch, it shows the corresponding 
measurement of the Black Hole. In fact, if the open side 
were provided with a wall containing a door, and if the 
two arches in front (or rather the arch and-a-half which 
would be comprised in eighteen feet) were ])artly bricked 
uj) and furnished with barred openings, there would be 
as accurate a model as one could have of the Black Hole, 
bearing in mind that the actual prison adjoined the other 
(eastern) end of the southern curtain. 

The occupants of this room and of the large portion 
of the piazza still to be seen were (on the evening of the 
capture) in such close vicinity to the Black Hole prison 
that they must have had full cognizance of the tragedy 
being enacted a few yards off. 

The}" must have heard, above the general uproar, the 
implorings for air and Avater, and at last for even death 
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tself in some less lingering and less tevrilde form. They 
must have seen the lights held up to the \vindo\vshy the 
guards without, while water was supplied to those 
within, partly in pity, ])artly to gratify the malignant 
curiosity of seeing the frenzied struggles for the few 
mouthfuls that could roach the crowd, in the hats thrust 
through the bars by those in the outer ranks ; and when 
the morning daAvned they oouhl have seen the bringing 
out of the twenty-three surviving victims of that “ great 
crime, memorable for it.s singular atrocity—memorable 
for the tremendous retribution by which it was followed.” 

The ([uestion of course arises—How a body of men 
numbering one hundred ami forty-live (a good many of 
whom, howev(‘r, were w'oumksl) consented to be packed 
into a don, the obvious result of which must be suiloea- 
tion ? In exj)lanation for those who have forgotten the 
facts, the following may be exfo’acted from Hoi well’s 
account, which appeared originall}" in a letter to a friend, 
who was familiar with all the structural and other details 
of the Fort; hence there was no n(‘cessity for the writer 
to be as precise as we should like about the relative 
positions of the various localities named: 

As soon as it was dark, wc were all, witliout distinction, 
directed by the guard over ns to collect ourselves in one body 
and sit down (piietly under tbo arched veranda or piazza, to 
tlic Avest of the Black Hole prison, and the barracks to the left 
of the court of guard : besides the guard over us, auotlicr was 
placed at the foot of the stairs at the soutli end of this veranda, 
leading up to the south-east bastion, to prevent any of ns 
escaping that Avay. 

“ On the parade (Avlierc you Avill remember the two twenty- 
four pounders stood) Avere also drawn up about four or five 
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hundred gun-men with lighted matches.We 

observed part of the guard drawn up on the parade advance to 
us with the officers who had been viewing the rooms. They 
ordered us all to rise and go into the barracks to the left of 
the court of guard. In we went most readily, and were 
pleasing ourselves with the prospect of passing a comfortable 
night on the platform, little dreaming of the infernal apart¬ 
ment in reserve for us. For we were no sooner all within the 
barracks, than the guard advanced to the inner arches and 
parapet wall, and, with their muskets presented, ordered us to 
go into the room at the southernmost end of the barracks, 
commonly called the Black Hole prison : whilst others from 
the court of guard, with clubs and drawn scyrnitars, pressed 
upon those of us next to them, d’his stroke was so sudden, so 
unexpected, and the throng and pressure so great upon us 
next the door of the Black Hole prison, there was no resisting it, 
but like one agitated wave imjudling another, we were obliged 
to give way and enter : the rest followed like a torrent, few 
amongst us, the soldiers excejited, liaving the least idea of the 
diirensions or nature of a place we hnd never seen ; for if we 
had, we should at all events have rushed u['on the guard, 
and been, as the lesser evil, hy our own choice cut to pieces.’’ 

It would serve no iiserul end to recall in any detail 
the sulierings of the victims of the Black Hole. Those 
curious in such matters can find in Kolweirs Narrative 
a minute account of the ten hours' incarceration. “ No¬ 
thing in history or fiction approaches the horrors which 
were recounted by the few survivors of that night.” A 
few passages, however, niay l*o extiacted mainly with 
the object (which we have endeavoured to keep in view 
throughout) of showing what good stuff was in the 
Englishmen who stuck to tlieir trust, and who knew 
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how to manifest, in their extreme trial, some of the 
noblest qualities. 

The following incident occurred just before they were 
locked up, mz,: 

Here I must detain you a little to do hmiour to the 
memory of a man to whom 1 liad in many iiistances been a 
friend, and who on this occasion demonstrated his sensibility 
of it in a degree wortliy of a mucli higlior rank. His name 
was Leech, the Company’s Smith as well as Clerk of tlie 
Parish : this man had made his escape when the Moors entered 
the Fort, and returned just as it was dark to tell mo ho l)ad 
provided a boat, and would ensure my escape if I would follow 
him through a passage few were actpiainted with, and by whicli 
he had then entered. (This might easily have been accom¬ 
plished, as the guard [>ut over us took but very sliglit notice 
of us.) I thaiikoil him in the best terms I was able, but told 
liim it was a step I could not prevail on myself to take, as 1 
should thereby very ill repay the attachment tlie gentle non 
and the garrison had shown to mo ; and that I was resolved to 
share their fate, be it what it would ; but pressed him to secure 
bis own osca [)0 without loss of time, to which ho gallantly re¬ 
plied that then lie was resolved to sluire mine and would nut 
leave me.” 

Holwell, having been amongst tlie first tlirust into the 
prison, gained one of tbe openings, called, by courtesy, 
windows, into which be took two of the wounded officers 
who soon died eitlier from sutfbeation, or under tbe 
awful pressure occasioned by all trying to get near the 

window— 

Being unable to bear the wedging up any longer, about 
eleven p.m. “ determined now to give up everything, I called to 
them and begged as the last instance of their regard, they 
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would remove the pressure upon me and permit me to retire 
out of the window to die in quiet. They gave way, aud with 
much difficulty I forced a passage into the centre where the 
throng was less by the many dead. I travelled over the dead 
to the further end of the platform. Death I expected as 
unavoidable and oidy lamented its slow approach, though the 
moment I quitted the window my breathing grew short and 
painful. Here my poor friend, Mr. Edward Eyre (Member of 
Council) came staggering over the dead to me, and, with his 
usual coolness and good nature, asked me how I did ? but fell 
and expired before I had time to make him a reply.” 

Unable to bear the torturing pains in the chest owing 
to deprivation of air, ho was obliged soon again to push 
for the window. Having gained the third rank from 
it lie says : 

^Un a few moments my pain, palpitation, and difficulty of 
breathing ceased ; but my thirst continued intolerable. I 
called aloud tor water for God’s sake. I had been concluded 
dead, but as soon as they heard me amongst them, they had 
still the resj)ect and tcndei'iiess for mo to cry out ^ give him. 
water, give him water nor would one of them at tlie window 
attempt to touch It until 1 had drunk.” 

Here is an incident extracted to give an opportunity 
for mentioning tlie .strange vicissitudes fated for one of 
the actoi’s : 

“ Whilst I was at the second window, f was observed by one 
of my misoralde companions on the right of me in the expe¬ 
dient of allaying my thirst by sucking my shirt sleeve, lie 
took the hint and robbed me from time to time of a consider¬ 
able part of my store ; though, after I detected him, I had 
ever the address to begin on that sleeve first, w ben I thought 
my reservoirs were sufficiently replenished, and our mouths 
and noses often met in the contest. This plunderer, I found 
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afterwards, was a worthy young gentleman in the service, 
Mr. Lnshington, one of the few who escaped from death, and 
since paid me the compliment of assuring mo he believed ho 
owed his life to the many comfortable draughts he had from 
my sleeves.” 

A few months later ho jdayod a subordinate part in 
an incident which lias become historical, viz., tlio forg¬ 
ing of* Admiral Watson’s name to tlie fictitious treaty 
devised for -the deception of that badly treated man, 
Omichund. Mr. Lusliington was Oliiciating Secretary to 
Clive ; ami b}^ his order, it was ^^r. Lushingtou’s hand 
that forged the signature, witii (as several witnesses 
averred at all events) the Admirals knowliMlgo and 
tacit assent. Five years later Mv. Lusliington was the 
first who was cut to pieces in the Patna massacre : 

III the rank close behind me was an othcer of one of the 
ships whose name was Carey, who had behaved with much 

^ * It may not be gfonorally known that tJio Army ami Navy were 

rath(3r near coinin^^ to blows imimdiatoly after the re-ea]>turo of the 
Fort ill January 1757. It appears from Clive’s evi(l*uiec before the 
Committee, that wlion be entered tlie Fort .at the bead of the Company’s 
troops, Captain Cootc presented a commission frtjiii Admiral Watson 
appointing him (Cooto) Covornor of the Fort. Clive denied the 
Admiral’s right to appoint a juuior officer in the King's service as 
Governor of the Fort, and told Coote that if he disolxiyed his orders 
he would put him under arrest. AVatson on learning tliis sent Captain 
Speke to know by what authority Clive took ui)ou liimself the com¬ 
mand of the Fort ? Clive answered by that of his commission as 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Commander of the laud forces ; whereon the 
Admiral retorted, “ that if he did not abandon the Fort he should bo 
fired out.” Clive still pcr.sisted, telling the Admiral that he would not 
give up and could not be answerable for the consequences. The matter 
was finally compromised by the Admiral himself coming ashore and 
taking command, Clive handing him the keys to be delivered to the 
former Governor and Council. 
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bravery during the siege (his wife, a fine woman, though 
country born, would not quit him, but accompanied him into 
the prison and was one who survived). Tliis poor wretch had 
been long raving for water and air ; I told him I v/as deter¬ 
mined to give up life, and recommended his gaining my 
station. On my quitting he made a fruitless attempt to get 
my place : Imt the Dutch Serjeant who sat on my shoulder 
supplanted liim. Poor Carey exjmessed his thankfulness, and 
said he would give up life too ; but it was with the utmost 
labor we forced our way from the window (several in the 
inner ranks a})pearing to me dead standing), lie laid him¬ 
self down to die, and his death I believe was very sudden, for 
he was a sliort, full, sanguine man. His strength was great, 
and I imagine ha<l he not retired with me I should never have 
been able to have forced my way. I f )Uiid a stii])or coming 
on apace and laid myself down by that gallant old man, the 
Revd. Mr, dervas Rellamy, who lay dead with his son, the 
lieutenant, hand in hand, near the soutliernmost wall of the 
jwison.” 

One extract more to show an instance of great un¬ 
selfishness : 

Wlien the day broke and the gentlemen found that no 
intreaties could prevail to got the door opened, it occurred to 
one of them (I think to Mr. Secretary Cooke) to make search 
for me in hopes i might have influence enough to gain a release 
from the scene of Jiiisery. Accordingly Messrs. Lushingfon 
and Walcot undertook the search, and hy my shirt* discovered 
me under the dead upon the platform. They took me from 

♦ To explain why this afforded a means of discovery, it must be 
mentioned that soon after being pent up, all the prisoners stripped 
themselves with the exception of Ilolwmll, Mr. Court, and the two 
wounded officers near him ; this measure was one of the hopeless 
efforts made to get more room and some diminution of heat and 
weight. Holwell went into the prison without coat or waistcoat. 
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thence, and imagining I had some signs of life brought me 
towards the \Yindow I had first possession of, but as life was 
equally dear to every man, and the stench arising from the 
dead bodies was grown intolerable, no one would give up his 
station in or near the w’iudow. So they were obliged to carrv 
me back again. But soon after Captain Mills (now captain of 
the Company’s yacht), who was in possession of a seat in the 
window, had the luunaiiiiy to ofter to resign it. I was again 
brought by the same gentlemen, and placed in the window.” 


The niglit of the Black Hole calamity was the hottest 
and sultriest niglit in tlie wliole year, i, c., iliat imme¬ 
diately preceding the first of tlie monsoon rains wliich 
^Yere late this year, not coming on till tlie night of tlie 
21st, when the rain fell in torrents. In addition to this 
it must be remembered that many buildings in and 
around the Fort had been on fire for hours, tlio heat and 
smoke from which must have lent their tribute to all the 
other liorrors ; it is marvellous therefore that so many^ as 
twenty-tlirce lived till morning. 

Tlie survival of any was no doubt due to the compara¬ 
tive relief alforded by the destruction of very many 
early in the night, who were pressed and trampled to 
death in the struggles for the water, and in the endeavours 
to carry out the suggestion of Mr. Baillie, that a rnovo- 
inent of air might be promoted by all sitting down and 
rising together at word of command. This was fatal to 
the weakly, as, so closely^ packed were they, that many 
efforts and writhings were necessary before each could 
extricate himself from the sitting to the upright position, 
and all those who could not get up in time were on each 
occasion killed under the feet of their robuster neighbours. 

c 
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The survival of a woman under these circumstances 
becomes still more extraordinary ; poor Carey probably 
exerted his strength as long as he could in helping her 
to withstand the pressure and struggling, and it may be 
to this that her escape was mainly due. 

There appeared in England, a couple of years ago, a 
short, interesting letter in a London paper, extracted 

* We have since found a copy of this letter, and give it here : — 
“With reference to Mrs. Carey, one of the few survivors of the 
imprisonment in the Black Hole, and who is mentioned by Mr. Rainey 
in a recent number of the Satanlaij Ecpu'nuj JournnL I am able to 
quote the following interesting notes from a flyleaf at the end of 
our copy of IIolwell’s ‘Tracts.’ They are presumably in the hand¬ 
writing of the former owners of the book : — 

“Note 1.—August l.'lth, 170*3.—This forenoon, between the hours of 
ten and cloven o’clock, visited by appointment, in company with 
Mr. Charles Child, at her house in Calcutta, situate iu an angle at 
the head of the Portuguese Church-street, and cast of the church, 
Mrs. Carey, the last survivor of tUo.se unfortunate persons who were 
imprisoned in the Black Hole at Calcutta, on the capture of that 
place in 175(1 by Suraj-ud-Dowla. This lady, now fifty-eight (58) 
years of age, as she herself told me, is of a size rather above the com¬ 
mon stature, and very well proportioned; of a fair Mesbicia colour, 
with correct regular features, which give evident marks of beauty 
which mu.st once have attracted admiration. She confirmed all which 
i\Iv. IIolwcll has said on the subject of the Black Hole in the fore¬ 
going letter, and added that, besides her husband, her mother, Mrs. 
Elleaiior Watson (her name by second marriage), and her sister, aged 
about ten years, had also perished therein, and that other women, 
the wives of soldiers and children, had shared a like fate there. 

(Signed) Thomas Boileau, 
“Note 2.—Mrs. Carey died Saturday, March 28, ISOl. 

“ Note 3.—-(Written by another hand.)—Mrs. Carey was made the 
subject of some very pleasing Latin verses by Dr. Bishop, Head 
Master of Merchant Taylor’s (where Clive was educated). See ‘Neniee 
Poetical’ (p. 280), A.D. 17G6 ; 

“ Quum jussu Eoi, Calcottica in arce, tyranni 
Captiva heu ! subiit tristia fata mauus, 
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from an Indian one (not named), signed “ A. S. B.,” which 
gave what purported to be a brief record of an interview 
with Mrs. Carey in Calcutta in 1799, wlieri, according to 
her own statement, she was lift^^-eight years of age and 
could have been only fifteen in 175(). The strange part 
of the information elicited from her was, that, wliile 
she endorsed ail that Hoi well had written on the subject 
of the Black Hole, sIkj added (hat her own mother and 
sister perished there also, as well as other women and 
<*hildren. Holwcll certainly does not sa\ in so many 
words that only one woman went into the prison, but 
his phrase “ one hundred and forty-six wretches exhaust¬ 
ed by continual fatigue and action” seems to allude to 


Et passim furibunda siti, moribuuda calori-, 

Corpora robustis Huccubuorc viris, 

Feemiua languori, horrorique suporfuit, omnes, 

Tam varie miseras foemina passa vices. 

Scilicet ante pedes, spirautem extrema maritum, 

Viderat ilia, pari membra datura iicci ; 

Xec mora ; prosiliuut oculis quasi foiltibus undai. 

Et subita humectanfc ora yemeutis aqua ; 
nine vita, undo dolor ; ncscit sitiendo peri re, 

Cui sic dat lacrymas quaa bibat ipsa fides/’ 

(See H. B. Wilson’s History of Merchant Taylor’s School, p. 101)8.) 
The above may be thus translated:—When, by the command of 
an Eastern tyrant, a captive baud suffered, alas I a cruel fate in the 
Fort of Calcutta, and on all sides strong" men fell, maddened by thirst 
and dying with heat, a woman outlived the weakness and the horror, 
a woman endured all the turns of such varied misery. She saw her 
husband breathe his last at her feet, and was about to yield herself 
to a like death, when lo ! the waters leap from her eyes as from 
springs, and bedew her lips with sudden moisture. Grief gives her 
life. She cannot die of thirst, to whom fidelity itself thus gives tears 
for drink.”—A. S. B.— Fajicr. 
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men only. Cooke says distinctly that there was only 
one woman ; still the probability seems to us to be in 
favour of the evidence attributed to Mrs. Carey. The 
retreat by the boats was such a hurried and disorganized 
one, that it is very unlikely that every woman and 
(;hild but one was got off. Hoi well and Cooke might 
easily have been mistaken considering that the thrusting 
into the prison occurred in the dark, and that in the 
morning they were very unfit for any observation, even 
wore time or opportunity for it afforded, which was not 
the case, as the dead were immediately thrown promis¬ 
cuously into the ditch of the unfinished ravelin and 
covered with earth. 

The relegation to a harem, which tradition assigns 
as the fate of Mi-s. Carey, seems to rest on no substantial 
basis. Holwell says vaguely, “ the rest who survived 
tlie fatal night gained their liberty, except Mrs. Carey, 
wlio was too young and handsome.’' No poor creature 
emerging from the ordeal that she did could then look 
either young or handsome, and the chances are that sJie 
tottered on along witli the rest towards CooJy Bazar, 
where the ships were still in sight.» Orriio (who accepts 
the belief of her being the only woman) consigns her to 
Meer Jaffir; while Macaulay gives her to the Prince at 
MurshiddbM (Suraj-a Daula), a discrepancy suggestive 
of the untrustworthy evidence on which the story is 
founded, at all events in its ordinarily accepted signi¬ 
ficance. 

Length of days was given to at least three of those 
who came out of this great tribulation. Mrs. Carey 
died in Calcutta in 1801. 

Captain Mills survived the Black Hole for fifty-five 
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years, flying, it is said, in England in 1811. It is curious 
to tliiiik that it is not impossible that there may be 
people still living in India and England who may have 
seen or spoken to survivors of the terrible Black Hole. 

Holwell too lived to a fine old age in England, wliere 
he died in 1798, aged eighty-seven. 

We must not, however, thus take leave of this remark¬ 
able man, with a bare record of his death. Though this 
sketch already needs apology for the lengtii by which it 
has exceeded its proposed limits, still space will not be 
grudged for a few lines in conclusion regarding the career 
and the memory of John ZetJiania Holwell. 

Holwell was the son of a London merchant, and the 
grandson of a John Holwell, well known as a learned 
mathematician and astronomer who wrote towards the 
end of the 17th Century. Tlie father and grandfather 
of the latter lost their lives in support of the Stuart 
cause, which involved the loss to their descendants of 
an ample patrimony in Devonshire, which for many 
generations had been in the family. J. Z. Holwell was 
born in Dublin in 1711; at an early age he was sent to 
a school at Richmond (in Surrey), where he greatly 
distinguished himself in classics. His father having 
determined to bring him up to mercantile pursuits, ho 
was removed to an academy in Holland, where he 
acquired a knowledge of French and Dutch, and of 
book-keeping. He was next settled as a clerk in the 
counting-house of a banker and “ husband of ships ” at 
Rotterdam, a friend of his father s, who agreed to take 
him into partner.ship after a stipulated time. After some 
time here, his health broke down under hard work, and 
he went for a trip to Ireland, and returned from that 
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country with a fixed aversion to the life of a merchant. 
The profession of medicine was next adopted for him 
by his father, who had him articled to a Surgeon in 
Southwark, oii whose death he was placed under the 
care and instruction of the Senior Surgeon of Guy’s 
Hospital. On his quitting the hospital, he was engaged 
as Surgeon’s mate on board an Indiaman, which arrived in 
Calcutta in 1732. From Bengal he made two or three voy¬ 
ages in the Company’s ships as Surgeon; and twice he went 
in medical charge of ^'the Patna party,” about four hundred 
fighting men, which annually left Calcutta with the 
Company’s trade for the Patna Factory. On these occa¬ 
sions he bore a rank which seems to have been revived 
of late years, viz,, that of Surgeon-Major.” After 
having served for a short time as Surgeon to the Factory 
at Dakka, he returned to Calcutta at the end of 173(>, 
where he was elected an Alderman in the Mayor’s Court. 
In or about 1740 he was appointed Assistant Surgeon to 
the Hospital, and, having been brought on the fixed 
medical establishment under orders from home, he soon 
became Principal Surgeon to the Presidency. He tells 
us himself that for two years he was successively elected 
Mayor. 

In 1748 ill-health obliged him to return to England ; 
during the voyage lie drew up a plan he had formecl for 
correcting abuses in the Zemindar’s Court at Calcutta, 
and proposed it to the Court of Directors, who, adopting it, 
appointed him perpetual zemindar (a post carrying with 
it fiscal and magisterial duties) and twelfth in Council. 

On his arrival in Calcutta as a covenanted civilian in 
17ol, he began his system of reform, which eventually 
gave such satisfaction at home, that his annual salary 
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was I’aised from two to six thousand rupees; and a pro¬ 
hibition against his rising in Council, which was at tirst 
stipulated, was removed. By the time tliat the war 
broke out ho had risen to the position of seventh in 
Council. On his release from Murshiddlv'id lie made his 
way to the ships at Fulta, where disease was making 
liavoc amongst the Bengal refugees who were waiting 
there for the expedition from Madras. In one of his 
letters from there to the Court of Birectors, lie mentions 
being deputed to take possession of “ Bullramgurry/’ 
somewhere near Ballasor apparently, and to have “nomi¬ 
nated it your Presidency, it being the only one of your 
possessions remaining to you on these parts.” 

Being shattered in health, he was sent home with 
despatches in February 1757, in the Si/ren, a sloop of 
only eighty tons, and hfid a peidlous voyage of six 
months, during which he wrote his narrative of tlie Black 
Hole. In consideration of his distinguished and merito¬ 
rious services, he was nominated by a largo majority in 
the Court of Directors to return to Bengal as successor 
to Clive, but tins he seems to have modestly declined in 
favour of Mr. Manninghain ; he was then named second 
in Council. But a fresh election of Directors having 
occurred before he started, tlic above arrangements wci e 
reversed by a majority of the new-comers, who were not 
friendly to him, and he was relegated to his old position 
of seventh in Council. However, on his arrival in Cal¬ 
cutta, he found himself fourth owing to the departure of 
seniors; and in 1759 he became second. By virtue of 
this position he succeeded Clive as Governor on the 
latter’s proceeding to Europe in February 1760. He held 
the governorship but for a few months. 
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The Court of Directors of those days was broken up 
into factions. Holwell did not pull well with them, nor 
did Clive, and acrimonious letters passed between the 
Bengal and Home Governments. In a well-known 
despatch from Fort William, December 1759, the Gover¬ 
nor (Clive) and Council wrote,— 

“ Permit us to say that the diction of your letter is most 
unworthy yourselves and us in whatever relation considered, 
either as master to servants or gentlemen to gentlemen. Merc 
inadvertences and casual neglects have been treated in such 
language and sentiments as nothing but the most glaring and 

premeditated frauds could warrant.Faithful to 

little purpose if tlio breath of scandal have power to blow 
away in one hour the merits of many years’ scrivee.” 

The answer to this, written a year afterwards, was,— 

“ Wo do positively order and direct that immediately upon 
the receipt of this letter all those persons still remaining in 
tlio Company’s service who signed the said letter of the 
29th December, viz., Messrs J. Z. Holwell, &q., &q., bo dis¬ 
missed from tlio Company’s service; and you are to take care 
that they bo not permitted on any consideration to continue in 
India, but that they are to bo sent to England by the first ships 
that return homo the samo season you receive this letter.” 

This was what the oft - expressed commendation and 
gi’atitude all came to. One is glad to think, however, 
that long before this despatch reached India,—indeed, 
before it was penned,—Holwell had the self-respect to 
write to Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, for permission to 
resign the service, pointing out that— 

*^The many unmerited, and consequently unjust, marks of 
resentment which I have lately received from the present Court 
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of Directors will not suffer me long-or to bold a service in the 
course of which niy steady and unwearied zeal for the lionour 
and interest of the Company might have expected a more 
equitable return.” 

The permission was given, and concern expressed at 
the loss of so valuable a colleague. 

So much for tlie career of tliis distinguished old Indian; 
however opinions x ary as to his fitness on the whole for 
high Civil antliority, all will concede that lie was a gallant 
and ill-requitod man. 

The higli estimation in wliich he was Indd by tliose 
who knew him best has been sliown in the general call 
for him to take tlio lead when matters looked most 
ci’itical and alarming; and we have semi the respect and 
tlie tenderness evinced for liim by Ids fellow-sufferers in 
the moment of their own great e.xtreinity. Let us now 
see what respect and tenderness,” to ns(.‘ his own simple 
words, succeeding generations of Kuglislimen in this 
City have shown for Ids memory. Ilohvell erecbul at Ids 
own ex])ense a monument''- to the memory of those wlio 
died in the BlacI: bloht, and lie inscribed on a stone tablet 
on the front of it the names of forty-eight of our country- 

♦ The monument stood oj>posite to the nuiiii gate of the Fort and 
to the end of the avenue leadiin^^ to the eastward. An ornamental 
lamp-post is now on Uie site. J udg-ing-by tlie scale given with the 
representation of it, it seems to have stood about fifty feet high 
mcluding the pedestal. 

On the reverse of it was an inscription winch it would have lx?cii 
wiser to omit,—at least wo should think so, perhaps, in these dayu. 
The victories of Clive and Watsou could have been more suitably 
commemorated elsewhere if neces.sarj’, ri:.: 

“ This horrid act of violence was as am^dy as deservedly rcvcngcid 
on Snrajud Dowla by Ilis Majesty’s arms under the conduct of Vico- 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive. Anno Domini 17o7.” 
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men—an act so natural and so kindly, that one would 
have thought every Englishman in Calcutta would have 
regarded its preservation as a personal trust. Yet it 
was allowed to go to ruin (having, we believe, been 
struck hy lightning), and its demolition so effectually 
completed about 1821 that even the very tablets on it 
cannot now be traced. In our search for information on 
tliis point, we have come across a statement so persist¬ 
ently occurring here and there, in one form or another, 
tliat we are reluctantly forced to think that there must 
be some foundation for it, viz., that it was not merely 
suffered to fall into disrepair, and to so crumble away 
through neglect, but that its destruction and removal 
were deliberately ordered by the Marquis of Hastings. 
His Lordshij) is stated^ to have discovered that, after 
having stood for more than half a century, so prominent 
a reminder of our humiliation would be likely to lower 
our prestige (that familiar word, which has so much to 
answer for) in the estimation of the natives. In other 
words, that we have got so few victories and con¬ 
quests in India to point to, that we must carefully 
obliterate, in our own interest, all evidence of a casual 
reverse, and to effect this we must even put out of sight 
what is due to the memory of the brave and the dead. 

A policy ” such as is attributed to the Government of 
1821, would, in our own time, remove the Cawnpore 
memorial, and a century back would have forbidden the 
commemoration of ‘‘ a massacre surpassing in atrocity 
that of the Black Hole,” yet the following will show the 

* We have never met with any ofHcMl confirmation of the tradition 
that the removal of the old monument was the work of the Governor- 
General. 
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part taken by the Government of 17()4 about that 
(Proceedings, June 18): 

Agreed, we write to Patna, desiring they will apply to the 
Nawab through the Hesident at the Durbar to make over to 
us the house where the massacre was perpetrated, and the 
ground thereunto belonging; and, having obtained such a 
grant, to have the house entirely demolished, and the wliole 
ground railed in a scpiare, in the centre of wliich the monu¬ 
ment will bo erected, agrecbly to a plan which wo shall send 
them.” 

A general mourning was ordered also when the n(;\vs 
of the massacre reached the Presidency. 

Wliat remains of the old Fort must have witnessed 
many of the circumstances of the final struggle ; it was 
very near to the last scene of all, and is therefore inti¬ 
mately associated with the memory of Hoi well and his 
brave companions in devotion and adversity. The pre¬ 
sent generation in Calcutta signalizes its appreciation of 
all this by converting part of the stage of so much that 
is historical into outhouses for the post office carts, 
syces and their indefinable litter, and— 2 )roh jnulor !—by 
])ntting up) latrines on it.* 

(3ur predecessors neglected the memory of the defend¬ 
ers of Calcutta ; we—di.shonor it. 

* Those who arc not very amenable to other considerations may. 
perhaps, have their sensibilities aroused about this matter on being 
reminded, that, for thirty years (r/r., from the fall of old St. John’s in the 
siege in 1756, and the retaking- of Calcutta by Clive iu January 1757, 
to the opening of the present St. John’s on Easter Sunday, 1787), the 
Government officials, and all the members of the Church of England 
residing in Calcutta, worshipped in a small room in the Old Fort 
where divine service was regularly conducted by the Protestant Chap 
lains. The room was, in all probability, a southern one, and so in close 
proximity to the spot now so abominally desecrated. 
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Every section of an Anglo - Indian community as it 
exists to-day was represented amongst the gallant few 
whose names Hoi well inscribed on the monument in 
memory of tliat Sunday night in June just one hundred 
and twenty-four years ago,* nor did he omit to enumerate 
the lowlier victims, though he could not name them. 
There was (lie clergyman, the civilian, the merchant, the 
sailor, and the soldier ,—all alike consigned by us to obli¬ 
vion and disrespect. "'Doubtless,” as the Indian Histo¬ 
rian saj^s, when advocating the cause of other neglected 
men, doubtless, they are the representatives of a gigan¬ 
tic disaster, not of a glorious victory. But the heroism 
of failure is often greater than the heroism of success.” 

It is unlikely that anything more than a languid, 
spasmodic curiosity could now be aroused about those 
old remains of a by-gone age, except in the minds of a 
few anti(piarians. AVere it otherwise, a vigorous effort of 
respectful representation to Government might perhaps 
get tliem saved from desecration and preserved to the 
public, before they arc either pulled down or made to 
disappear by being drawn into the construction of 
modern buildings. The piazza might be cleared out, and 
purilied and opened up, so as to sliow its just construction 
and proportion, and its interior be suitably occupied. A 
facsimile of the tablet of Holwell’s monument containing 
lus own inscription and the names, &:c., might be assigned 
a niche in it. This is but a crude suggestion: we 
liave no doubt that, if the occasion were to be brought 
about others more practicable and appropriate would be 
forthcoming from competent sources. 


Tliie paper first appeared in June 1880. 
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Apart from the respect paid to the memor}" of the 
dead, and apart from the desire to take away a great 
reproach from the city, which some such measure would 
testify to, it would render available to the public and 
to strangers what is, incomparably, the most interesting 
Historical Monument in India in connection with the 
British. 

Posiscri2)f. 

Holwell died at Pinner (xMiddlesex) on the 5th Nov¬ 
ember 1708. He was twice married, and three of his 
children survived him, viz. : Lieut.-Colonel James llol- 
well, of Southborougb, in the County of Kent; Mrs. 
Birch, wife of William Birch, Es(p; and Mrs. Swinney, 
relict of Dr. Swinney. 

We should not have omitted to mention that, for the 
last twelve years of his life, he was in very straitened 
circumstances, and was reduced to applying to the 
generous friendship of the open-handed Mr. Weston 
(a name which should be dear to Calcutta), who for 
those twelve years cheerfully gave the regular assist¬ 
ance which Holwell stood in need of. 

In this instance Holwell had not cast his bread on 
the waters in vain. Charles Weston had served his 
time as Surgeon’s apprentice to Holwell, and had once 
accompanied him to Europe. On llolwells getting into 
the Civil Service, Weston also changed his pursuits. 
“ What could I expect,” said he, from following the 
Medical Profession, when I saw a regular-bred surgeon 
and so clever a man as Mr. Holwell charge no more 
than fifty rupees for three months’ attendance and 
medicine.” 
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Weston served as a militia man at the siege of Cal¬ 
cutta, and escaped by having been sent on the river to 
look after his patron’s baggage boats, the day before the 
Fort was taken,. He took refuge in Chinsurah. 

He was often heard to say that Suraj-o-Doulah’s for¬ 
bearance to Holwell, and the latter’s release from fetters, 
were due to the intercession of the Nawab’s wives 
instigated by the natives of Calcutta, who loved Hoi- 
well. 

When Holwell left India he gave Weston two 
thousand rupees, and lent him five thousand more. 

With this capital ho made a large fortune, chiefly by 
safe agency business, and became well known for Ids 
charities during his lifetime. 

The profits of Tirctta Bazar he applied to his own 
use. The rest of his fortune was invested in Govern¬ 
ment Security, and the whole interest of this he month¬ 
ly distributed to tlie poor of all nations, classes, and 
religious, without distinction. The lac of rupees which 
lie left at his death to the poor was the smallest of his 
charities. He died in 1810 , aged seventy-eight, and is 
buried in South Park Street Cemeterv. 
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It is g^rntif^'ing to be able to Rny that measures are in contemplation 
for perpetuating the names of some of those faithful among the 
faithless, whose memory Holwell as ** their surviving follow-sufferer ” 
wished to lionour and respect. 

All efforts to trace the fate of the original inscription slabs on the 
old monument having failed (though kindly assisted in by the Revd. 
Mr. Bray, who searched the old Catlicdral vestry records), sanction was 
^ivtm by the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Ilou’ble Sir 
Ashley Eden, for a copy of the one containing the names, Ac., being 
made either in marble or brass, and put up in some suitable and 
aeoessihlo place, possibly in St. John s Church. The Government 
of Bengal jilso desired that a neat tablet should bo placed over 
the actual site of the historical Black Hole, bearing a brief inscription 
simply explanatory of its ol)jcct. 

No w'ay has yet been seen towards taking steps to save the remains 
of old Fort William : if nothing bo soon done in this direction, it is 
only too likely that the increasing wants of a great commercial city 
will cry out for more room, and the result will be—to the wonder and 
regret of more than antbpiariaiis perhaps—the demolition of the 
famous • piazza round which so many historical memories cluster. 


There is an incident in connexion witli the above, which may per- 
liaps bo fitly mentioned here. Soon after the foregoing paper on the 
Black Hole appeared in the Etujlishnuvi, a gentleman then at home, 
who takes a commendable interest in the preservation of historic 
monuments, and did not know that the Local Government had taken 
the matter into consideration as its own privilege, brought to notice 
in the Times the strange circumstance that Calcutta was without any 
monumental record of, or tribute to, the memory of our countrymen 
who fought to the last in its defence and died so miserably in the 
Black Hole prison : and he suggested that any who felt interested in 
such matters might contribute something to be devoted to supply¬ 
ing the local want. The only response which this suggestion met 
with in wealthy England was from—some poor gunners, who cheer- 
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fnlly and at once sent their mite; tbc brief note of the gentleman 
forwarding it tells bo much that is creditable to the kindly impulses 
and good-fellowship of the men, that we venture on the liberty of 
introducing it here: 

Royal Artillery Barracks ; 

Sheer ness, Wt Xov., 1880. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to enclose you a cheque for :Cl-5-G, being the sub* 
Bcription from men of No. 12 Battery, 11th Brigade, R. A., at present 
stationed at Dover, to afi.sist in restoring the Memorial Tablet of *'* The 
Black Hole,” Calcutta, where their former comrades in arms belong¬ 
ing to this Battery perished, only three surviving.* 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.)-, 

Qr, Mr., li. A. 

Surely one hint that may be taken from this litUo incident is, that 
any measure which tends, however indirectly, to weaken in the minds 
of soldiers the connection between the present and the past, to damp 
the ardor of csjjrit de corps, or to let die regimental tradition, is a 
retrograde one. 


* Tlie Battery thus so worthily represented was originallv raised for service 
in India in 1749, and was known as the 1st Company ; the portion of it which 
was in Calcutta in 1756 was all but annihilated. A remnant of it fought at 
riassoy, and the Company was re-formed in 1758. It can be traced as a most 
distinguished Battery of the old Bengfd Artillery down to 18G1, when it 
became 1st Battery, 24th Brigade, Royal Artillery, and eventually 12th Battery, 
llth Brigade, Koyal Artillery. 



Weiif: ifc not for ]\Iacaulay’s famous article on Warren 
Hastings in the '' Edinburgli Review’' (1(S41), there are 
few to whom even the name of Elijah Impey would ho 
known to-day ; fewer still that of Maharajah Nuncornar. 

The charge which has iastened ol)lo(iuy on the former 
in connection witli the latter name, is contained in a 
In illiant essay which everyone reads and reads again ; 
its attempted refutation is wrapped up in a heavy 
volume by a iilial hand, whicli no one ever opens. So 
tlaat whatever else may be known al)Out the first Chief 
Justice in India, every schoolboy if asked will glibly 
answer, that he was the Judge who once hanged a 
native in India to accommodate a Governor-General. 

Indeed, the biograi^lier of Pliilip Francis (whose work 
was published so recently as 18G7) disposes of the ques¬ 
tion in words which won’t admit of a very diflercnt 
interpretation, viz.^ Hastings, through Sir Elijah Impey, 
the Chief Justice, took Nuncomar’s life by way of reply.” 

However, it is not proposed just now to follow in the 
well-trodden steps of those who have discussed the poli¬ 
tical or technical features of the prosecution and its result. 
Our object rather is to look back for a little across the 
intervening century, and while bringing into light from 
mouldy volumes a few of the dimly remember’d facts and 
circumstances attending a celebrated trial and execution, 

D 
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to recall for tlie Calcutta of to-day the names of some 
of the more pi’ominent actors in a scene, which ])rought 
this city into such unenviable notice a little over one 
hundred years ago ; ^ and which profoundly moved public 
feeling in England, engaging the scrutiny of her Parlia¬ 
ment, and exercising the keenest attention of some of 
her greatest orators and statesmen, one of whom, Edmund 
Burke, is described as having liad '' as lively an idea of 
the exeeuti<jn ot* Nuiicomar as of the execution of Dr. 
Dodd." 

ISbinconiar was luuiged on Saturda}^, the 5th of August 
1775. The facts connected with Ids arrest and iniprison- 
iinuit are fully given in the coiTes[)ondence of the Covern- 
ment and Supi eme Court Avith the Court ot Directors. 

Wdjtui tlie chaj-ge of forgeiy was exhibited against 
Jdm, Mr. Justice Lemaistro liappencd to be the sitting 
Magistrate, lie icspiested the assistance ol’ Mr. Justice 
Hyde, who attended with liim the whole day till ten 
o’clock night, “ when, no doubt remaining in the breast 
of eitlier of us upon the evidence on the part of the 
Crown," a cominitnient was made. 

The following copy of the Avarrant Avill explain mat¬ 
ters :— 

‘‘ To the SheriJ' of the Toinn of Calctufa and Factory of Fort 
WiUiani ill Beiajal, and to the liteper of Ills Majesty's prison 
at Calcutta. 

Kccoivo into your custody tlie body of Maharajah Nim- 
cooiiiar licrcwith sent you, charged before us upon the oaths 
of Mohuiid Tersaud, Cumal-uil-Dicn Khan and others, with 
feloniously uttering as true a false and counterfeit Avriting 
obligatory, knowing the same to be false and counterfeit, in 


* This paper appeared in 1875. 
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order to defraud tbc executors of Bolakeo Doss, deceased; 
and him safely keep until he shall be discharged by duo 
course of law. 

S. C. Lemaistre. 

John Hyde. 

Given under our hands and seals this sixth day of ■\ray in 
the year of Our Lord 1775.” 

When tlio two Judg<‘S were about to go away, Mr. 
Jarrett, an attorinw, came in and requested to bo heard 
on the part of the prisoner. Ho ropresoiited that Nun- 
coniar was a pers(ui of voiy liigh rank, of tlio caste of 
Hraliiuins,” and that In^ would 1)0 dciiled it placed in the 
cominon gaol. But it appeaiNul there was no other place 
to coniine him in, and tlni Judgt^s considei’od it iuipro- 
ptM' tliat lie should be sent to a private liouse. 

TJnd(‘r pressure they agreiM.l to consult tlie Cliief 
Justice, wliich they [irocceded to do at once at the Cliief 
Justice’s house. 

The result of the conference was the following note to 
Mr. ToHVey, the Under-Slieritf:-- 

“ Upon consultation wirdi the Lord Chief tJustice, we are 
all clearly of opinion that the Sheriff ouglit to confine his 
prisoner in the common gaol upon this occasion. 

S. C. Lemaistre.” 

To gaol he was sent, greatly to the dismay of Ids many 
iiitluential friends and symjiathizers, who sent him mes¬ 
sages of condolence. Amongst these were Mrs. and Miss 
Clavering and Lady Ann Monsoii. 

The prisoner at first obstinately abstained from all 
food, and sent a petition to Government, setting forth 
the danger he was in of losing his caste owing to his 
close confinement. 
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At a meeting of the Council on 9tli May 1775, General 
Clavering says: I acquaint the Board that I received a 
letter from Mr. Joseph Fouke, who is just come from 
visiting Maharajah Nuncomar, acquainting me that it 
is the opinion of the people who are about him, that tliey 
do not think he can live another day witliout drink. He 
says his tongue is much parched, but that his spirit is 
firm. In the conversation that he had with the Eajah, 
the Eajah told liim, Don’t trouble yourself about 
me; the will of Heaven must be complied with. I 
am innocent.’' 

Government directed the Sheriff to wait on the Chief 
Justice, and represent to him the situation of the pri¬ 
soner. 

In answer to this, Sir Elijah sent the opinions* of 
some pundits on this subject, who, having visited Nun¬ 
comar in confinement, declared that he could not per¬ 
form his ablutions, nor cat where Christians or Maho- 
medans inhabited; but that, if he did do so, he might be 
absolved by penance (prauschit). Against these opinions 
Nuncomar protested, and desired that other pundits 

* Tran.slations of the opinions of the Jive Pundits Kissen Jewan 
t<urmall, Bonn isser Surmali, Kissen Gopal Snrmah, and Gonree 
Cannt Snrmah, irhcri questioned hy Impeij, Chamhci’s, and 
Lemaistre at Impeys lunise. 

If a Brahmin is confined, washes, eats, and drinks in a house where 
a Mussulman or others live, he must do the penance known by the 
name chundraeen, but as that species of penance lasts for one 
month’ and as the men of this Age have not strength for so long a 
penance, it has been altered, and instead of performing chundraeen 
the Brahmin must forfeit eight milch cows and their calves ; but if 
it should so happen that the Brahmin is poor and unable to do this, he 
must pay thirty-eight cawns and seven puns of cowries* having paid 
the Brahmins for the trouble they will have in his affair,* and having 
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might be consulted at Nuddea, who were of a higher 
caste and better informed. This favour having been 
denied him, he persisted in his resolution of dying rather 
than defile himself. On the 10th of Ma}^ the Chief 
Justice sent Dr. Murchison (father of the late Sir 
Koderick) to see him. At length, when the prisoner 

was almost extenuated by hunger and thirst,” the 
Judges (Leinaistre not concurring) privately permitted 
Matliew Yeandlc, the jailor, to pitch a tent for him 
witliout the doors of tlie prison, where he bathed and 
took food. ^Ike King v. Nnneomar was tlie very first 
criminal case which came before the newly-appointed 
Supreme Court. The trial took place in the building 
whicli had been tlie old Mayor’s Court (on the site of 
the present Scotch Church), it commenced on the 8th 
of Juno, and went on for eight days, before the Chief 

paid for the sorraud. or clean«iiiy* cake,* and fed a cow, the Brahmin 
is purified. 

The above peuanco i.s for one day, and the same penance must bo 
performed for every day he remains in confinement. 

A Brahmin who ooufmed witliiii four walls of a prison in which 
Mussulmen and others live, and is perinittfid to inhabit a house nob 
under the .same roof with them, t}ioii;.;h within the walls, to perform 
his ablutions with water of the Gau<,'-cs and to eat and drink of thing’s 
mixed with the water of that river, and who washes with and drinks of 
the water of tlicGaug-es when he is setat liberty will not lose his caste. 

Ej'planatwa of the Pundits. 

» In ancient times, when men lived to the age of one thousand years, then 
strength was proportionately greater, and they could fast a month or more with¬ 
out endangering their lives, or without considering it a verj’ severe punish¬ 
ment. 

2 The price of a milch cow, with its calf, is from three to four rupees, and 
the value of the cowries is about eiglit rupee.s. 

^ Seldom amounts to above two rupees. 

* The cake is not valued at more than 6 annas. 
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Justice and the three Puisne Judges, i.e., Messrs. Cham¬ 
bers, Lernaistre, and H^^de. 

The Court made no adjournment, but one of the 
Judges, at least, always remained in the Court, or in a 
room adjoining and open to it. The jury retired to 
another adjoining room (under the charge of the SherifFs 
officers) to take refreslimerit or sleep. The same pro¬ 
ceeding was observed at the end of ea(di day, and at otlicr 
times in the trial when refreshment was necessary, 
Tlio Court met each day at eight in the morning. 

Those were tlio da 3 ^s when tliere were no swinging 
punkahs—no ice; possibly no saltpetre (unless the 
abdars had b}^ that time acquired the now-almost- 
forgotten art of using it). The Judges Avoro their 
heavy wigs, and (tradition says) retired three or four 
times daily^ “ to cliange their linen.” Think of all this, 
0 Minos and Eadamanthus, and ye other Jove-descended 
Judges who dispense justice in palatial Calcutta to-day ! 

The following gentlemen composed the jury ! 


John Ilohinson (^foreman). 
Edward Scott. 

Kobert IMjicfailin. 

Tlioinas Sniitli. 
l^blward lOllcrinyton, 
Joseph IBernard Smith., 


Jolm Ferjzu.'son. 

Arliuir Adie. 

John Collis. 

Samuel Toucliet. 
Edward Sutterthwaite. 
Charles Weston. 


TIio chief names of the tAvelve that have come down 
to us arc those of Toucliet and Weston, the latter being 
locally perpetuated in “ AVeston’s lane.” This gentle¬ 
man, whom we have alluded to clseAvhere as the friend, 
associate, and benefactor of Hoi well, was the son of the 
Eecorder of the Ma 3 mr s Court, and was born in Calcutta 
in 1731, in a large garden-house, then opposite to where 
the Tiretta Bazar now stands. He remembered the great 
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storm and inundation of 1737, as liis family wore tlioroby 
compelled to quit their house. During tlie trial we llnd 
him consulted by the Court thus; “ Jlr. Weston, oiio 
of the jury, well conversant in the language, being asked 
whether he thought a witness understood the inter¬ 
preter, answered : ' He ccrtaitdy understood him ; ho 
understands Moors perfectly well, and speaks it better 
tliaii h(3 Joes Bengali/'' 

Tlie prisoner being arraigned, liis counsel ienJeroJ a 
plea to the jurisdiction of tlie Court (wliieli lie alterward.s 
withdrew). Ho pleaded not guilty, and, bi'ing asked ky 
whom lie would be tried, answered : By Cod and his 

peers.” 

The Court asked wliom the 'Rajah considered as liis 
peers. His counsel answered lie must It'ave tliat to the 
Court. Chief Justicc—A peer of Ireland ti*ied in England 
would be tried by a common jury. Hie (Jiartcr directs 
that in all criminal prosecutions the pi isoner should ko 
tried by the inhabitants of the town of (Calcutta, being 
British subjects.” 

On the second day, counsel for the prisoner informed 
the Court that the Maharajah had been ill in the night, 
which rendered him incapable of taking his trial. 'J1ie 
Court desired Drs. Anderson and Williams to examine 
the prisoner, which they did, and reported that he had 
now “neither flux nor fever, and was very capable of 
taking his trial.” 

The next move was an objection made liy prisoners 
counsel to one of the interpreters (re( pies ted to act by 
the Court) “as being connected with persons whom the 
prisoner considered as his enemies.” 

This gentleman was Mr. Alex. Elliot, “eminently 
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skilled in the Persian and Hindustani languages ’’—an 
intimate friend both of the Governor-General and of the 
Chief Justice, and, strange to say, brother of the Elliot,, 
who took so leading a part in the impeachment of Impey 
twelve years after. 

Imj'KY, C. J. —Tt is a cruel insinuatio]i against tlie 
character of Mr. Elliot. 

[Here Mr. Elliot begged he might decline interpret- 
iiig-.] 

CiiiKF Justice. —We must insist upon it that you 
interpret. You should be above giving way to the ini- 
piitatioii. Your skill in the languages and your candour 
will show liow little grouml there is for it. 

Coiim^d .—I hope Mr. Elliot doesn’t think the o1)jection 
came from me ; it was suggested to mo. 

Chief Justice.— Who suggested it ? 

Counsel .—I am not authorized to name the person. 
The jury tlien, as well as the prisoner’s counsel, begged 
that Mr. Elliot would act as interpreter in the absence 
of the principal one, who had not yet come from Madras. 

The prisoner was defended by ]\Ir. Earrer and Mr. 
Brix. The former soon alter left India, and became 
M.i*. for Wareham, and gave evidence, from liis seat in 
the House, at the impeachment of Impe 3 ^ Philip Fran¬ 
cis, in his diary, describes Barwoll as “ sitting up all 
niglit winning Farrer’s money.” 

The defence, the only one probably feasible, consisted 
in attempting to lix perjury on tlie prosecutor and his 
witnesses, but it proved fatal, not being believed. 

By the law then in force, counsel for prisoners charg¬ 
ed with felony were not allowed to observe on the 
evidence to the jury, but were obliged to confine them- 
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selves to matters of law; but observations which coun¬ 
sel wished to make were generally handed to the Court, 
who, in the charge, submitted them in full force to the 
jury. Accordingly, when on the 15th of June the 
evidence closed, the Lord Chief Justice immediately 
summed up. The charge is not a long one, and has 
been pronounced to be a very impartial one; indeed, 
looking to the close of it, no one can say that it leans 
against the prisoner, viz., I have made such observa¬ 
tions on the evidence as the bulk of it, and the few 
minutes 1 had to recollect myself, would allow me to 
make. You will consider the wliole with that candour, 
impartiality, and attention, which have been so visible in 
everyone of you during the many days you have sat 
on this cause. You will consider on whicli side the 
weight of evidence lies; always remembering that, in 
criminal, and more especially in capital, cases, you must 
not weigh the evidence in golden scales; there ought to 
bo a great difference of weight in the o])positc scale 
before you find the prisoner guilty. In cases of proj)erty 
the stake on eacli side is equal, and the least prepon¬ 
derance of evidence ought to turn the scale; but in a 
capital case, as there can be nothing of equal value to 
life, you should be thoroughly convinced that tliero 
does not remain a possibility of innocence before you 
give your verdict against the prisoner. You will again 
and again consider the character of the prosecutor and 
his witnesses,—the distance of the prosecution from the 
time the ofience is supposed to be committed,—the proof 
and nature of the confessions said to be made by the 
prisoner,—his rank and fortune. These are all reasons 
to prevent you giving a hasty and precipitate belief to 
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the cliai'ge brought against liim; but if you believe the 
facts sworn against him to be true, they cannot alter 
the nature of the facts themselves. Your sense of justice 
and your own feelings will not allow you to convict the 
prisoner unless your consciences are fully satisfied be¬ 
yond all doubt of his guilt. If they are not, you Avill 
l>ring in that verdict which, from the dictates of huma- 
nity, you will be inclined to give. But, should your 
('onseiemces Ixi thoroughly convince<l of his being guilty, 
no consideration, I am sure, Avill prevail on you not to 
give a \'cr(li(_*.t according to your oaths.’’ 

Tlic jury retired for about an hour, and bj’ought in 
their verdict—guilty. 

'idle verdict was not accompanied l)y any recoiumcnd- 
ation to niei'cy. Sentence of death was ]>ronounced by 
the Chief Justice. In the Memoir ])y Sir E. Inipey's 
son it is stated that execution occurred twenty days 
after the sentence. If this be true, sentence must have 
been deferred till about the middle of July. Neither 
the Euro}iean nor liative inhabitants made any repre¬ 
sentation to Covernment ill the prisoner’s favour, though 
the former were urged to do so by Mr. Farrer,* and though 
the latter had previously done so successfully in 1706, in 
tlie case of Radachund Mitter sentenced to death for 
foigery in a petition addressed to Governor John Spencer. 

* Every clFort that procedure allowed, or that humanity sug^gfested, 
was made by this advocate for liis client. He even tried to get the 
Jury to n'comniend a respite as they had not reconnnended mercy, 
but the tliiii-skinned foreman called this an interference with his 
conscience, and appealed to the Chief Justice, who took an early oppor- 
tnuity of reprimanding Mr. Farrer in Court for conduct derogatory, 
in this, to his professional position. See article on Warren Hastings 
in Lower Bengal by Mr. Beveridge.— Calcutta lievicw, April 1878. 
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After condemnation the prisoner appears to liave occu¬ 
pied upper apartments in the jail. He was never ironed. 

Wlierc was Nuncomar hanged? If tliere were an 
indisputable foundation of llict for Macaulay’s account 
of the profound veneration manifested for the prisoner’s 
liereditary and religious <llg?iities (a[)ai't from tliat 
attaching to liis great wealth and former inlliKintial 
])osition), we might suppose that, aiuong a ])eople so 
eminently consiu-vative as the 1 [Indus, some trustworthy 
Iidbi'iiiation would be foi-thc<>ming as to tlu^ exact loca¬ 
lity wliei’e so de})lorabl('ashock to tlieir religious feelings 
was intlieted. We juight leasonably fancy that the 
terrible stoiy would havm bemi hamhsl down iKjtween 
the three or four intervening gcuierations so faithfully 
that even the very spot could be pointed out wliere tlic 
life of liim who was the head of their race and reli¬ 
gion,” who ^'had inherited the [)urest and higlu^st caste,” 
liad been so degradingly taken. Yet it is far otherwise. 
Our cmpiiries in Calcutta (and for some years tliey 
liave been as freipient and extensive on this point as 
limited opportunities allowed) reluctantly force us to 
the conclusion that there does not exist in Native 
Calcutta to-day any tangible tradition as to the identity 
of the place where this '^Brahmin of the Brahmins” 
was put to death. The circumstance bears out to a 
certain extent what is stated by MacFarlane and the 
Cliief Justice’s son in liis Memoir, that the natives who 
crowded to the execution regarded it with indifference. 
We presume that respectable and religious Hindus kept 
aloof then, as they do now, from such spectacles. 

We are indebted to an old number of the Calcutta 
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Revieiu for the identification of several modern localities 
in this city with old ones. The facts of the contributor 
(Reverend J. Long ?) would be still more valuable and 
interesting if he did not often omit to give his author¬ 
ity for them. It is there stated that Nuneomar was 
hanged near the river between Cooly Bazar and Has¬ 
tings Bridge, a platform being erected for the purpose. 
Phili[) B raneis, writing to the Admiral at Madras two 
days after tlie execution, and telling him of it,* says: 

My brotliei -iii-law, in virtue of his office, was obliged 
to attend him.” This gentleman Avas Sheriff Alexander 
Maerabie, Avho followed Francis’s fortunes to India, and 
soon died there (at Ganjam, 1770). He visited Nun- 
comar on the evening before, and on the morning of the 
execution, accom[)anying the procession from the jail (in 
Lai Bazar, ()p[)osite the celebrated Harmonicon tavern) 
to the scatfold. He has left a minute account of these 
interviews and of th(i last moments of the nnhap})y man. 
The account to an unprejudiced reader is evidently a 
faithful one, not varnished, but given in a becoming 
spirit, with no straining at efiect. It is lengthy, but 
we give it for the beneiit of the curious in such matters. 

Before doing so we should like to point out a strange 
error regarding this document (Avhich, so far as we knoAV, 
has not been remarked on before) into which Mr. Iinpey, 
in his father s Memoir, has fallen, and in Avhich he has 
been followed by a contributor (Sir J. Kaye (?), generally 
most accurate), to an early volume of the Calcutta 

* A few months after, in a letter to his friend Strachey, in England, 
Francis says Nuneomar might have been a notorious rascal, but, 

by -: he spoke truth, or why were they in such a hurry to 

hang him 
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Review, and by other later authorities. We notice it 
merely because of tlie prominence which these writers 
give to the (supposed) fact and of the importance and 
significance whicli they attach to it. The son of the 
assailed Cliief Justice, who in his righteous wratli 
thinks nothing too bad to attribute to Francis or 
Macaulay, says: '' Yet Mr. Macaulay is not without 
a groundwork, such as it is, for his pictui-e. Tliat 
groundwork exists in a letter 'whir.h 'Ujcts never seen or 
heard of until 12 or 1*1 years after the exeeution, wlien 
it was produced by tlie enemies of Sir Flijali Iinpey to 
strike the Parliament and people of England with hor¬ 
ror/' Again: ''This letter, which was made to pass as 
the production of F'rancis’s brother-in-law, was now 
produced for the first time, and road to the excited 
House b}^ Sir Gilbert Elliot." "This letter was very 
ably written. As a piece of fiction it may bo called 
admirable ; nor am I singular in asserting that it bears 
internal evidence of having been comjiosed or retouched 
by tlic author of the ' Letters of Junius.’ ’’ 

The Reviewer makes similar caj)ital about the suppres¬ 
sion. " But nobody had tlie good fortune to see it until 
twelve years after the Maharajah had expiated his 
guilt upon the gallows. Like the manuscript of Dictys 
Ore ten sis, after long inhumation, it was cast up by an 
earthcpiake, a great political convulsion brought the long- 
buried document to light, and Sir Gilbert Elliot hurled it 
with terrible vehemence at the head of the Chief Justice." 

Yet it would appear that the Sherifi‘’s account must 
have been in the hands of the English public at least 
seven years (if not more) before the impeachment of 
Irapey, as may be seen from the following extract from 
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Hicky’s Bengal Gazette (a publication very familiar to 
the Reviewer), No. XXKIX, October 1781, i.e., some ten 
months after Francis left India, and while Elijah Imj^ey 
was still in Calcutta. 

‘‘'i'lio following remarks arc taken from an English paper, 
which took th('ir rise from the ap[)earancc of the late Mr. 
Macrahie’s minutes being published relative to the behaviour 
of the Rajah Xuncomar from the time of his being visited 
by Mr. I\Iaeral)ie at the jail on the morning of liis execution 
until the fatal moment that he was launched into eternity, 

Tlic humane and iiitelligont reader will not fail to recol¬ 
lect that, in Rengal, in 1757, the East India Company’s 
servants, with Colonel Clive at their head, were guilty of a 
most infamous forg(‘ry in counterfeiting the signature of 
Admiral Watson to a treaty hy which they d('frauded Omi- 
chund, a Centoo merehaiit, of £250,000 promised him. 
Colonel Clive had oven the malignity in person to inform 
Omichund of the deception hy which lie liad cheated him. 
The Colonel’s words overpowered him like a blast of sulphur, 

and be h'll fainting on one of bis attendants. 

We lirst committed a successful forgery on a native of Bengal, 
and gloried in it, tliough it occasioned his death. Soon after 
we sent out English *)iidges to establish English laws in that 
country, and with a justice peculiar to wise and innocent men, 
a retrospective view of past crimes is taken, and a native of 
the country, who knew'nothing of English laws, is hanged 
for a crime which we had triumphed in committing. Clive 
was made a peer in England, though he committed in Bengal 
the same crime for which we hanged Nuncomar.” 

Sheriff ]\[acnibie\^ account .—“ Hearing that some per¬ 
sons had supposed Maharajah Nuncomar would make 
an address to the people at his execution, I have com¬ 
mitted to writing the following minutes of what passed 
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both on that occasion and also upon my paying him a 
visit in prison the preceding evening, while both are 
fresh in my remembrance. 

Friday evening, tlie 4th of August. Upon my enter¬ 
ing his apartments in tlicjail, he arose and saluted me in 
Ills usual manner. After we were both seated, he spoke 
with great ease and such seeming uncojicoru that I really 
doubted wliothcr lie was sensil)lo of his approaeliing 
late. I therefore bid the interpreter inform him tliat 
I was come to show liim tliis last mark of respect, and 
bo assure him that eveiy attention sliould bo given tlio 
next morning wliicli could afford liim comfort on so 
luelancholy an oecasion; tliat 1 was dcs^ply concerned 
that the duties of my oflice made me of necessity a ])ai1y 
in it, but tliat I Avould attend to tlie last to see that 
jvery desire that he had sliould be gratified ; that his 
)wn palan([uin and his own servants should attend liim ; 
ind that such of his friends who, 1 understood, Avero to 
be present should be protected. 

"'He replied that lie was obligc<l to mo for tliis visit; 
that he thanked mo tor all my lavoi’s, and entreated me 
bo continne it to his family; that fate was nob to be 
L’esisted, and put his finger to his foreliead—" God’s Avill ’ 
must be done. He desired I Avould present his respects 
rnd compliments to the General, Colonel Monson and Mr. 
bVancis, and pray for tlieir protection of Rajah Gourdass ; 
that they Avouhl please to look upon liim now as the 
bead of the Brahmins. His composure was Avonderful; 
aot a sigh escaped him : nor the smallest alteration of 
sroice or countenance, thoiigli I understood he had not 
nany hours before taken a solemn lea^/e of his son-in- 
iaw Roy Radicum. I found myself so mucli second to 
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liim in firmness that I could stay no longer. Going down¬ 
stairs, the jailor informed me that, since the departure of 
liis friends, he had been writing notes and looking at 
accounts in his usual way. I began now to apprehend 
that he had taken his resolution and fully expected that 
he would be found dea«l in the morning; but on Satur¬ 
day the 5th, at seven, I was informed that everything 
was in readiness at the jail for the execution. I came 
here about half an hour past seven. The bowlings and 
lamentations of the poor wretched j)eople who were 
taking their last leave of him are not to be described. 
I have hardly recovered the first shock while I write 
this about tliree hours afterwards. As soon as he heard 
I was arrived he came down into the yard and joined 
me in the jailor’s apartment. 

There was no lingering about him, no affoctcd delay. 
He came cheerfully into the room, made the usual salaam, 
but would not sit till I took a chair near him. Seeing 
somebody look at a watch, he got up and said he was 
ready, and immediately turning to three Brahmins who 
were to attend and take care of his body, ho embraced 
them all closely, but without the least mark of melan¬ 
choly or depression on his part, while they were in 
agonies of grief and despair. I then looked at my own 
watch, told him the hour I had mentioned was not 
arrived, that it wanted above a quarter of eight, but that 
I should wait his own time, and that I would not rise 
from my seat without a motion from him. Upon its 
being recommended to him that at the place of execution 
he would give some signal when he had done with the 
world, he said he would speak. We sat about an hour 
longer, during which he addressed himself more than 
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once to me; meiitioneil Rajah Ciounlass, the General, 
Colonel Monsoii, Mr. Francis, but witlioiit any .seeming 
anxiety ; the rest of the time I believe he passed in 
])rayer, liis lips and tongue moving and his beads hang¬ 
ing U[)on Ills liand. lie then looked to mo and arose, 
spoke to some of the servants of the jail, telling them 
that anything lie might have omitted Rajah Gourdass 
would take care of, tlieu walked elieeifully to the gate 
ami seated himself in his palampiin, looking around liim 
with iierfect unconcern. As the Deputy Sh(‘rifl* and 1 
followed, we could make no observation upon his dejiort- 
ment till wo all arrived at the ]>lace of ex(‘cution. TIk^ 
crowd there was very great, hut not the h'ast appearance 
of a riot. The Rajah sat iii his palampiin upon the 
beareis’ shoulders ami looke<l around at first with some 
attention. I did not ohservii the smallest discomposure 
in his countenanco or manner at the sight of the gallows 
or any of the eeremonies ])assing about it. He ask(‘d 
for tlie Jhahinins who were not eoim^, ami shoAved some 
earnestness as if he apprehemled the execution might 
take place before th(‘ir arrival. 1 took tha(. opportunity 
of assuring him I would Avait his own time ; it was 
eai’ly in tlhi day and there was no hurry ; tlu^ Riahmins 
soon after appearing, 1 oliered to remove the ofluaus, 
thinking that he might have something to say in private ; 
but he mad(3 a motion not to do it, ami said he had only 
a few words to remind them of what he had saitl concern¬ 
ing Rajah Gourdass, and the care of his zenana. He spok (3 
to me and desired that the men might he taken care of, 
as they were to take charge of his body, which bo 
desired repeatedly might not be touched by any of the 
bystanders; but lie seemed not in the least alarmed or 
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discomposed at the crowd around him. There was some 
delay in the necessary preparations, and from the awk¬ 
wardness of the people. He was no way desirous of 
protracting the business, but repeatedly told me he was 
ready. Upon my asking him if he had any more friends 
ho wished to see, he answered he had many, but this 
was not a place, nor an occasion, to look for them. Did 
he apprehend tliere might be any present who could not 
get u]) for the crowd ? He mentioned one, whose name 
was called, but he immediately said * It was of no conse- 
(pience, probably he had not come.' He then desired 
me to remember him to General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, Mr. Francis, and looked with the irreatest 
composure. When he was not engaged in conversation 
he lay back in the palarnpiin, moving his lips and tongue 
as before. 

“ I then caused him to be asked about the signal he 
was to make, which could not be done by speaking, on 
account of the noise of the crowd. He said he would 
make a motion with his hand; and when it was repre¬ 
sented to him that it wmuld be necessary for his hands 
to bo tied in order to prevent any involuntary motioii, 
and I recommended his making a motion with his foot, 
he said he would. Nothing now remained except the 
last painful ceremony. I ordered his palanf[uin to be 
brought close under tlie gallows, but ho chose to walk, 
which he did more erect than I liave generally seen him. 
At the foot of the steps which led to the stage he put 
liis hands behind him to be tied with a handkerchief, 
looking around at the same time with the utmost uncon¬ 
cern. Some difficulties arising about the cloth which 
should be tied over his face, he told the people that it 
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must nob be done b}'' one of us. I presented to liiin a 
subaltern sepoy ofHcer, who is a Brahmin, ami came 
forward witli a handkerchief in his hand ; but the Rajah 
])ointed to a servant of his own, who was lying i)rostrato 
at his feet, and ])eckoned him to do it. He had some 
weakness in liis feet, wliich added to tlie confinement of 
his hands, made liim mount the steps with difHcnlty ; 
])ut ho showed not tlu^ least ichictanee, scraml)ling rather 
forward to get up. He then stood erect on tlu^ stage, 
while I examine‘d Ids countenance as steadfastl}^ as 1 
could till the clotli covtired it, to s(‘e if I could observe 
the smallest symptom of fear or alarm, but there was 
not a trace of it. My own spirits sank, and t stc‘pt into 
my palamiuiii; but before I was seated, he liad given 
the signal, and the stn.g(^ was remove(l. [ could observag 
when I was a little recovered, that liis arms lay back in 
tlie same position in which f saw them first tied ; nor 
could I see any contortion of that side of Ins month 
and face which was visible. Jn a word, his steadiness, 
composure, and resolution thi’oughout the wliole of tliis 
melancholy ti ansaction \verc e([ual to any examples of 
fortitude I have ever read or heard of. The body was 
taken down after banging tbe usual time, and delivered 
to the Brabmins for buiaiing.” 

The account of the ]>arliamontary proceedings on the 
impeachment continues thus: “ Wliile this tiagcdy,” 
said Sir Gilbert, “ was acting, the surrounding multi¬ 
tudes were agitated with grief, fear, and suspen.se. With 
a kind of superstitious incredulity, they could not be¬ 
lieve that it was really intended to pub the Rajah to 
death ; but when tiny saw him tied up, and the scaffold 
drop from under him, they set up an universal yell, and 
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with the most piercing cries of horror and dismay be¬ 
took themselves to flight, running many of them as far 
as the Ganges ” (which they were at already), and 
plunging into the water, as if to hide themselves from 
such tyranny as they had witnessed, or to wash away 
the pollution contra(^ted from viewing such a s})ectacle.” 

So that it would appear that the sensational items in 
Macaulay’s account, given fifty-four years after tlie im¬ 
peachment, were derived, not from what tlu^ eye-witness 
wrote, but from embellishments which somcbod}^ else, 
speaking twelve years after the execution, is represented 
to liave added, without, so far as is shown, (pioting any 
autliority for his assertions, which arc not in harmony 
with known, or with rcconled, fa(as. 

Immediately after the first great crimiiial trial at 
Calcutta, addresses* cx]>ressive of conlhk'nce and satis¬ 
faction were presented to tin'(ddf'f Justice* mid Supi'cmo 
Court by various sections of the community, including 

* <^ot up uiili ha^te ; l\ir. . witli qucsfcioti- 

ftblc iuis appeudod Ihein to tlio dofouci^ of Iuh fatlier. One 

of tluan (j)r(.‘Si‘nled to t)n^ (diiid' duslioe liiiiiscl i'• in iioin “the free 
niereliaiits, free luariiu-rs, and ol.h r iaiiabitaois ” It is nauseaung“ 
ill its bombast and its servility, it thanks Iiiin fV.-r ‘ repressing the 
spirit of litigiousiiess ami the o!d(,aiH/*y-'bd qidrics of practitioners” 
and extoils him for (among'-t otter bli-.-sinc>^,) ^ p-itiently investigat¬ 
ing the evidence." A I, the li'-.id of The names of the eighty-four 
inUnteii persons who sign tiji.s imprii<'« nt paiiogyrio. stand those of 
riaydell. the Police I^Iagistmte. and Pujbiiison. tlie leieinaii of the Jury. 
The 0 rand Jury ])aid siinilar homage. J mj>ey c»-mplacently received 
and replied to all, and gratified tlie “ im;" individuals by con¬ 
senting to sit for his portrait for the town-lialJ. 

While these dramatic persona’ were thus bandying compliments 
tlie Hamlet of the play was lying in jail stoically awaiting his 
execution. 
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Hi mins. To what extent their popularity declined after¬ 
wards in the estimation of (so called) public opinion, 
materials perhaps are wanting to show. Scattered through 
the current literature of tlie time appear occasional 
squibs indicative of hostility to linpey. Whether this 
feeling was general amongst the European j>ortion of 
the subscribers to tl\e local newspaper, or contined to a 
few scribbling assassins, it is now not easy to determine. 

As a curiosity we copy a portion of a “ play-bill extra- 
ordinajy,’’ which will serve as a sp^'cimen of tlio petty 
lampoons allud(Ml to. it is taken from Ilieky’s Gazette, 
Juno 17JS1, a weekly production, which ilourished in its 
full i‘i})eucss (or rather rankness) during a portion of 
Elijah Iin[)ey s sojourn in Caleaitta, and wliieh^ dealt 
largely in scurrility, personality, and indecency, to au 
extent not often met with even in that licensed age:— 
VL.VYIULL KXTUAOliniNARY. 

At the New Theatre, near the Court-house, is now in rehearsal, 
A Tragedy, called 

TYllANNA^ IN FULL liLOOM, OR THE DEVIL TO PAY.” 
Witli tlie Farce of 


“ALL IN THE WRONG.” 


Draniatia Persoiun : 


Sir F. Wron^head ... 

Judge Jetfreys 
Sir Limber 
Justice Balance 
Judas Iscariot touching the 
pieces 


... By the Grand Turk. 

By Vou’hle Poolbuiidy. 

... Jiy Sir Viucr Pliant. 

... By Cram Turky. 

40 ] J>y tlic Revd. Mr. Tally 
... I Ho. 


Don Qui.xoto fighting withf 
Wiudndlls 


t 


By the Great Mogul, com¬ 
monly called the Tyger of 
War. 
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j- By Mr. Hicky. 

By a Germaa Missionary. 
By Sir Bariiaby Grizzle. 


Cato, also the True-born Eng-' 
lishman 
Mammon 

Irish Link-boy crying a brass ) 

farthing, your Honor / 

Slaves, I’rain-bcarers, Toad -) ^ ^ , t 

J-By the Grand Jury. 

C By the Honest, Independent, 
*** ( Disinterested Petty Jury. 
Between the Play and the Farce will be introduced 


eaters, and Sycoplianta 
Liberty Boys 


A Dance of Demons of Revenge by the Calcutta Lawyers 
AND THEiii Banyans. 

The Dance to conclude with the song of 
From mortal sigbs we draw clio groan, 

To make their sorrows like our own. 


Which Sir Barnaby promises to accompany on the Bassoon, 
assisted by his German Missionary Brother Printer. 

Two Ghosts will bo introduced h>r tlio sake of variety, 
1st Ghost by Nuiicomar ; 2nd Ghost by Peter iNiimnuck. 

Chancollor Murder English from Gothland will entertain 
the audience with a Doleful Ditty on the Hindy-Gurdy, about 
his Card Losses and plucking.s at Lady Pooibimdy’s Routs. 


Nos, 2, 11, 4, 5, G in tbo abov(i refer to Tinpey, Clmmbers 
liCvd. William *Johiison, Warreii Hastings. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, the sites in 
modern Calcutta connected witli the social life of the 
four Judges who conducted this famous trial are as fol¬ 
lows : Mr. Justice Hyde occuf)ied (during a portion 
of Ids time liere) a house where the Town Hall now 
stands. Leniaistre lived on the site of the present Free 
School. Sir R. Chambers's house was at or near Bhow- 
ahipore, so says Mrs. Fay, who lived for a while with 
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them, and, according to her own account, industri¬ 
ously toadied her hostess (and, indeed, everybody she 
seems to have met, poor body, in the interest of tlie 
worthless Mr. Fay). Sir Elijnh Impey lived on the site 
of a house, now a convent, behind the Roman Catliolic 
Church in Middleton Row. The inap of 1785 sliows 
that there was a round tank wlnu’e the Church now 
stands. The house was .'surrounded l)y an extensive 
deer-park, lying iK.^tween (hut not quite up to) the present 
Caniac Street, Russell Stn^et, atid Middleton Street. 
Jliddleton Row was the avenue which led up through 
the f^rounds, from Burial-o'ronnd Ro;i,d to the dwelling* 
house. The name of the above road was changed to 
Park Street, because it led past the Chief Justice’s ))ark. 

The gardens of the houses in liussell Street, recently 
occupied by Sir Barnes Peacock, Mr. Justice Norman, 
and Sir Richard Couch (/.c, numbers 12 and IJ), were 
once a portion of the park of tlnur ccdebrateil predoees- 
sor, whose name, thanks to Nuncomar and Macaulay, 
will he known to fame when thos(j of his successors will 
he (piite forgotten.* 


* Lemaifttre clic'l in Novembor 1777, and Ilydo in .Tiily 1700, aged 
fifty-nine ; both are buried in South Park Streot Cemetery ; there is 
no iuscrijjtiou on the former’s tomb ; there is a long one on Hyde’s. 

Chambers died at Paris in \M\. Imjiey survived to 1800, when he 
died at the age of seventy-seven in England. 
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Cai.c^tta can reckon amongst its inliabitants in the 
last centiuy a man whose lile has afforded matter for 
more sci utiny and controversy than that of any otlier 
statc^sman, perliaps, of modern times. 

This was Philip Francis, wliose early career has been 
retrospectively ransacked in all its ]>ul)lic and private 
details, and lias occu[)ied the attention of the ablest 
writers and politicians, and taxed the ingenuity of the 
subtlest critics, their object being to trace liis identity 
with that of the invisible political censor whose writ¬ 
ings to the public press under various pseudonyms, 
but especially that of Junius, created so profound a 
sensation in England in the early years of (foorge tlie 
Third. The interest accordinglv^ concentrated on tlie 
pre-fiidian career of this remarkable man lias been so 
al.isorbing, that the years passed in this country have 
been comparatively overlooked. For the student of 
Indian history, however, he should liave au interest 
quite independent of Jiis European eelehrity. 

If (to give but a single instance) to Vie in advance 
of one’s time is an indication of greatness, Sir Pliilip 
Francis must be ranked as a great Indian statesman. 
It is claimed for him in his biography that, within a 
short time after his arrival in Calcutta, lie sketched 
out in a letter to the Prime Minister of England a plan 
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for tlie government of Iiiaia, wliicli was not appreci«n,ted 
for many years, and was only adopted in its main 
features nearl}^ a century later. It is also beyond doubt 
that be sent borne a land-revenue sebeme for the per¬ 
manent settlennmt of Jlengal, wbicb, tbongb carried 
out by Lord (\)rnwaHis and assoeiateil with his nann*, 
was iirst otlieially ]>]anned and a^lvoeabMl l)y Francis ; 
yet, nntbi tunat(‘ly, tliis is tbe ptuiod of bis career of 
wbieb bis biographers liave least to say, 

b\)r the present, however, we, are eon(‘(M*ned rather 
with his personal, tluiu his oilieiaJ, lifi^ in fndia, and, 
with this view, it is ])r(>posed to recall two or three 
notable incidents in it which will bring before us some 
tyj)ical men and manners of Laleiitta in tin.' last centuiy. 
And, as tlie general reader may V(‘ry pardonably now-a* 
days plead that he lias (brgotten a good (b.'al c-onnected 
wdth the topics of the “ Letters of Junius,” it may 
jierliaps bo allowalile, ibr tbe la I ter uinh'rstanding of 
possilile allusion afterwards, to devoU‘ tliis first ebapter 
to soinetliing jireliniinary touching tbe mysterious per¬ 
formance with wdilch the name of Philip Fi'ancis is 
notoriously^ associated, and to refer as hi-ictly as will 
serve for intixxluctioii to his Europ(*an antec(Mhuits. 

To many readers such introduction will, of course, 
be superfluous. 

Happily it is now almost universally conceded that 
tbe calm of solution has settled on tbe once tieroely 
disputed question of the authorship of the Letters of 
Junius,—a question hencef<n‘tli likidy to have but little 
attraction, save for the casual antiquarian or the bur- 
rower amongst the curiosities of literary and political 
history. 
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The claims of three dozen or more candidates to the 
equivocal honor, which were advocated from time to 
time, were hopelessly abandoned one after another; 
while the case made out for the claim raised for Philip 
Francis stands forth only the more convincingly, the 
ampler the investigation, the wider the range and nature 
of the scrutiny applied to it, till at length a vast array 
of independent arguments and circumstances liavc been 
brought together with ever - accumulating force, which 
all tend to furnish the same conclusion, to leO/d to the 
one ultimate inference. To this accumulation of cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence has been added the material evi¬ 
dence afforded by the ])r()fessional examination of the 
handwriting of Junius, minutely compared with tliat 
of Francis by M. Cliabot, the expert (published by the 
Hon’bJe Mr. Twistleton some years ago), whicli aiinihilatcs 
all other claimants, and leaves no room for doubt that 
the hand which wrote the Letters of Junius was the 
liand of Philip Francis. In the face of tliis last evi¬ 
dence tlie stoutest believers in the inviolabilitj’^ of tlie 
Junian secret (iiotabl}^ the Qirdrtrrly RrvlevS) confessed 
themselves converts; ami even Mr. Hayward, Q. 0., the 
most subtle and uncompromising of them all, the author 
of “ The Franciscan Theory Unsound,'’ seems to have 
been silenced. The marvellous fact thus became demon¬ 
strated, that the caustic writer, the audacious State 
satirist, whoso accurate information and envenomed 
shafts perplexed and wounded even the highest, proved 
to be a clerk in the War Otlioc, whose craft and subtlety 
in guarding the secret of his newspaper writings were 
such, that he was wholly unsuspected by his contem¬ 
poraries, and that his name w^'as never even mentioned 
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in connexion with the famous Letters till forty 3 H'ars 
after the appearance of tlie last one. When “ Junius 
Identified with a Distinguished Living (Characterwas 
publislied in 1814, Sir Philip Francis m\'is an old man, 
retired from public life, buf moving in the highest 
societ 3 L lie then shrank from tin; greatness thrust upon 
him, heavily weighted as it would have been with 
shame. He must have felt that to hav'e acknowledged 
then that Junius and Francis were oiu', would have 
been to confess tliat, for some bus 3 ^ years of his early 
manhood, In; had been a treacherous, dark intriguer—a 
marvel of duplicit}^ and turpitude—a character that no 
abilities,* however splendid, no services ho\vcver un¬ 
rivalled, couhl redeem. Accor<lingl3" he disowned th(3 
impeachment In an evasiva; sort of wa 3 " to the world, 
but, at the .same time, did not conc(‘al IVom his second 
wife that he wish(;<l her to understand that it was true. 

The disappearance of Junius v/as closely connec^ted 
in time with the resignation of the War Ollice by 

Fi’ancis, an ev^ent tliat was the precursor of much 

scurrilous abuse of Lord Harrington, tin; Seci*etary at 
War, in the iiual letters to the public ])n\ss written by 
Junius, but not under that signature, hitters which are 
absolutely stupid in their vulgar malignity, and strangely 
contrast with the choice, incisive language and the 

severely puie style of Junius. Tlie popular idea was 

that Junius ceased to write on his identity becoming 

Aiuongnb the letters received in his youth, preserved by Philip 
Francis, was one from hi.s father written to the clover boy at St, 
Paul’s School, which contains this passage,—“ Genius and abilities 
are in general very happy possessions; yet an injudicious use of 
them makes the possessors odious, and sometimes even contemptible.” 
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known to Ministers (it is suggested by Brougham that 
the discovery was probably made by the Secretary at 
War); and the question arose whether a prosecution 
should not be instituted. The story went that Lord 
Mansfield was consulted, but the Chief Justice, hav¬ 
ing had quite enough of the temper and obstinacy of 
Middlesex juries in the cases of ilie printers, strongly 
protested against courting a more signal defeat in the 
person of the ])rinci[)al, and recommended a humiliating 
resort to conciliatory, instead of to violent, measures— 
that the dreaded Junius, in short, should be got rid of 
by luish-monoy. Junius himself said in tlie most em¬ 
phatic of his writing,I am the sole depositary of my 
own secret, and it shall perish with me.” One would 
think that a secret sliared in b}^ so many, a secret that 
all England was on ti|)-toe to discov(u*, would soon bo on 
the high road to universal divulgcmce; yet, in spite of 
tliis and of its inlierent improbabilities, tiio story gained 
the credence of some high authoribLe^. Lord Campbell, 
who adopted it from Lady Fjancis, a firm believer 
irj it, tlius gives the pitli of it: “Jt/nius, from the 
acquittal of the printers till the beginning of the year 
1772 (when he made a treaty with the Government and 
for ever disappeared), exercised a tyranny of which we 
can form little conception, living in an age when the 
))]*ess is more decorous and we are able hy law to restrain 

its excesses.”. ‘'At last the great 

boar of the forest, who had gored the King and almost 
all his court, was compiered, not hy the spear of a 
knight errant, but by a little provender held out to him, 
and he was sent to whet his tusks in a distant land.” 
The provender here alluded to was a seat in the newly- 
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appointed Council to the Governor-General of India, 
with a salary of ten thousand pounds a year. The 
story, however, was necessarily exploiled on tlie j)ul)lica- 
tion, a few years ago, of the memoirs and coires- 
poiidence of Sir Philip Francis when it became evident 
that, during his time in India, lie carried on a friendly 
correspondence with ilie Prime ^Minister, Lord Tsbirth, 
who would have scorned tlie frieMds]n[) of n newspaper 
assassin whom he had bribe*! to silence, and that, wliat- 
ever may have been the cause of his retiring from the 
War Odice, he h^ft it odcasUdj on gi>od terms with the 
head of it. It also came to light th:it h(‘ liv(*d ever 
after, both in India and England, in amicable, nay" even 
alfectionate, relations with his oM ehi*'f, whom we were 
asked to believe knew that Francis was tlie man who, 
under a disguise, lieaped on liim sueli tlowers of rhetorie 
as “ tlie Idoody Ikirringtun,” “ th(‘ name that implies 
everytliing that is m(‘an, cruel, falag and contmnjitibhi,” 
the “ fawning traitor to every party and jierson,'' the 
“ assiduous parasite.” 

In all ])rohability a deal of logic has be<‘n wastis] as 
to the how and why of Fiancis’s preferment. Even 
his biogra[>hcr calls his appointment a * provoking mys¬ 
tery, an extraordinary promotion from the position of a 
young and obscure retircl clerk in the War ()flice,” thus 
re-eclioing an ohjection of the (Joiirb of Dir«;etors when 
his nomination by Parliament was brought to them. 
It is unfair thus to sum up his (pialilication for a high 
office by a reference to the comparatively humble one 
recently held. Let us sec what Ids training liad been ; 
immediately" after leaving St. Paul’s School, with the 
reputation of being its cleverest scholar, he was appointed 
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to a clerkship in the Secretary of State's office. When 
only eighteen he was sent as secretary to General Bligli, 
during the Expedition to tlie French coast, resulting in 
the destruction of Cherbourg. After that he was dis¬ 
tinguished by being nominated secretary to a Special 
Ernbavssy to Lisbon. Having thus gained much official 
experience and knowledge of men at an exceptionally 
early age, he returned to the secretary of State’s office 
and betook himself to deep study of political science, 
and especially of the constitution and laws of England. 
We next find Ijini selected to bo occasional amanuensis 
during eighteen months to the great Pitt, a period and 
an occupation to which Francis tlius alluded long after¬ 
wards in the House of Commons: In the early part 
of my life I liad tlu‘ good fortune to hold a place very 
inconsiderable in itself, but imm(‘diately under the late 
Earl of Chatham. He descended from his station to 
take notice of mine, and he honored me with repeated 
marks of his favour and protection." After that he was 
givx'U the responsible berth of chief clerk in the War 
Office, which he voluntarily resigned nine years after¬ 
wards, presumably because he was su})erseded. His 
name was even known favorably to the King, who, 
writing to Lord North, says: “ As to the other gentle¬ 
men who have applied to you I do not know anything 
of their personal qualilications, except Mr. Francis, who 
is allowed to be a man of tallents ” (.s/c). Many a man 
without a fourtli of tliese qualilications has been ap¬ 
pointed since to the Supreme Council in India, and it 
may bo safely predicted will be in the future, without 
his nomination being called a mystery. Francis’s own 
explanation is the simplest, and most probably the true 
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one ; viz., he accidentally heard that one of the intended 
councillors (Mr. Choi well) had declined the nomination, 
and just in tlie nick of time Francis a})plied for it to 
Lord North, wlio wished to bring his Regulating Act 
cut and dried, with the proposed Councillors named, 
before Parliament.* 

The interest which Francis brouglit to bear was that 
of Lord , Barrington, to wluon, witli a conlidi'iice which 
seemed to defy detection, he lioldly applied, and Iroiu 
whom he got tlie most active aiul handsome support. 
The api)ointment took [)iac(‘ in June I??'!,---/. iifteeii 
months afUn* Fiaiicis’s indirement from tlie War ()tlic(\ 
The merits of liis antecedents were alone sntlicient to 
get him an a})pointment whicli, it must Ix^ rcnnembered, 
was practically going a-begging at tie; eh^ventli lionr. 
It had been also d(?clined by Burke, ])ossibly by others. 
It will he seen later on how small the pi‘ize seemetl 
to Francis on realization, and liow little it satisliod lus 
tastes or Ids great ambition. 

It is also Jiecessary for a further eluci<lati()n of the 
“mystery ” to bear in miml wlio his fellow-councillors 
from England were to be—Two military oHicers, General 
Clavering and Colonel Monson, w^ith powerliil con¬ 
nexions, to who>e share these Indian loaves and fishes 
fell, mainly to satisfy court and Parliamentary influence. 
The presumption tvas never sanguinely entertained, tliat 
either by aldlit}^ or prcviou.s training, were tliey fitted 
for the duties of the high and novel position assigned 


* Francis himself has recorded that Burko, though ho opposed the 
Regulating Act before Parliament, “ spoke handsomely of mo in 
debate as a very proper person for the office.” 
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to them ; and this was amply verified in the days, few 
and evil, allotted to them in Calcutta. Some make¬ 
weight therefore was essential; and where could this 
have more suitably been found tlian in the hard-work¬ 
ing, well-trained official of such varied experience as the 
ex-Cluef (Jlcu k in the War Office, who was then thirty- 
two years of age, and in the enjoyment of the full ]*ipe- 
ness of his cultivated talents ? Francis miglit be relied 
on for the brains and tlie work; liis colleagues for tlie 
deportment. That Francis himself complacently fell in 
with this apportioning of their respective functions is 
toleraV)ly clear. In one of his earliest letters from India, 
written to the brother of Edmund Jhirke, lie says, 

When I see this glorious Enfipii*e, winch 1 w\as sent to 
save and goveim, tottering upon tlie verge of ruin,” &c. 

When we mark tlie egotism liei'e, we are not sinpi ised 
to learn that his nickname in Calcutta vv\as “ Kin<^ 

o 

Francis,” ''Francis tlio First.” 

Thougli Philip Francis may in his early life have 
schemed as a political adventurer, and may liavc been 
disparagingly sneered at as " a mere War Office clerk” 
when selected for high preferment, it must not ])0 for¬ 
gotten that be justified the selection, ])y the exhibition 
of a v'irtue which enabled him to look down on all his 
predecessors and most of his contemporaries, and wdiicli, 
standing suprejne as a <[ualiiicatioii for exalted position 
and influence in India, earned this florid but trutliful 
tribute to bis memory from an ex-Lord Chancellor. 

" He had been an Indian Satrap in the im^st corrupt 
times, and retired from the barbaric land w’ashed by 
Ormus and Ind, the land of pearls and gold, with liands 
so clean and a fortune so moderate that in the fiercest 
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storms of faction no man ever for an instant dreamt of 
questionini:^^ the ahsolutc purity of his administration.” * 

Any modern Indian administrators who may perhaps 
1)0 dreamini;' ol fame, or even flattering tliemselves that 
their memory will outlive their genera,tioo, may derive 
some })rospecti\ consolat ion from the rellection, that 
this hrilliantly gifted man sojouriKHl lor six years of tin' 
prime of his life in this city, waging a constant war 
against unsci upnlous (Jova'i nnu'nt, ami endeavouring to 
maintain what he heli('ved to lu‘ flic cause of right 
against wrong, and y»‘t that lie has Irft heliind him 
scareely the sha<low of a naim'. Whuo Philip Francis 
to he mentioned in ordinary conv('rsation here to-day, 
his name would he unknown to many as tliat of a,n 
Indian statesman, or would dimly r(‘Cogni/ed in con¬ 
nection with something iH'lating ratlier to social tlnin 
otlici<‘il life ; it would l)e associah'd prohahly with some 
passages in one of Macaulay’s Fssavs, and tlio (jue.stion 
would he ask('d, possibly, if lie were not tlio man who 
was angry Ixicause he di<l not land under royal honours 
from Fort William, or the remark would ho luizanhal 
that ho was liie profligate who ran away with some- 
hody’s wife and then fouglit a duel about liei’ with the 
Governor-deneral under a big tree on tlio maidan, or 
under two trees “ so well known as the trees of destruc¬ 
tion,” as the .dory sometimes goes. 

Let ns, tlierelore, as our object is merely to gossip 

* Brougham evidently «lid not jdace any value on the insinnations 
of 80 rabid a political opixment slh Major Scott, wlio challenged Francis 
in the House of Cominon.s (1787) to account for the source of the 
money which he brought from India over and above the savings from 
his official salary. 

F 
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about old times, make a starting point of tlie vaguely 
remembered circumstances just alluded to, and endea¬ 
vour to get rid of some of the inaccuracies with which 
time has embellislmd tliem. We may as well see in the 
first place wliat were the actual facts in connexion with 
tlie landing at Calcutta of Francis and liis fellow-coun¬ 
cillors, and what was the eti(piette observed as placed 
on oliic.ial record. 

Next it will be convenient to step aside fom the order 
of events and recall for the peaceable Calcutta of the 
presmit the details of the duel b(3tw(ien tlie Governor- 
General and the senior member of his Council, and some 
matters incidental to it. 

I t may tlion be of interest to turn our attention more 
to tli(.‘ social doings of Francis and liis contemporaries ; 
to take a look at their every-day life, and to see what 
some of them tliouglit of an Indian career. A glance 
too may be taken at the ]>ress and other institutions of 
Calcutta a hundred years ago. 


The Arrival of Francis in Calcutta. 

There is no anecdote more frequently i cpeated regard¬ 
ing Calcutta and its passed-away celebrities than tlie 
one which tells of the chagrin and disappointment said 
to have been evinced by the newl^’^-arrived Members of 
Council, because they were not received with a ‘'royal 
salute'’ on their landing at Chandpal Ghat on the 19th 
October 1774?. The story, too, is paraded whenever it 
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is <^losiiC(l to quote au apt illustration of mighty events 
springing from little causes. Thus i\raeaulay says : 

The Members of Council expected a salute of twenty-one 
;;nns from the batteries of Fort William. JiastinjAS allowed 
tlicm only seventeen. They landed in ill humour. The tirst 
eivilities were exchanged wdth cold rescrvi}. On the morrow 
commenced tlmt long (piarrel which, after distracting Jlritish 
India, \vas renewed in Kngland, and in whicli all fdie most 
eminent statesmen and orators of the age took active [cird, ()n 
one or the other side.” 

Two other xvell-knowu writm-s on India allmh? to iln^ 
cireumstaneo as tliougli riiilip Francis xv(‘n‘ tJ)(‘ In ad 
and fi’ont of the vcixation at the bre.ach of eti(jU(d te, 
and therefore alone responsible for the suhstM^innit <*m- 
l)roiliiU‘ut; and tradition tis it (exists to-day adopts this 
view, and Fraueis (possibly be(‘ause be jilone is (d‘ his¬ 
torical importance') is gibidted \>y eommou eons^mt wlu'n 
tliere is no evidenci‘ wliala^ver to ,-liow that In^ w/is 
more to l)laine tliau bis fellow-passcngo.rs in tin*- ntjw 
Council, two pompous, punctilious military men of 
high rank and aristocratic Fnglish eonnexion, with no 
very delinite or exalted ideas regarding a “ Ck)nq)any'.s 
servant,’ even tliougli in the position of a governor. 
Mr. Marshman says on the sulip^ct, s])oaking of Cliand])al 
Ghat {Calcutta Review) : 

“ It was here that the autlior of Junius counted one by oiio 
the guns which l)ooine(l from the Fort, and loiind to his moi'ti- 
ficatioii that their nnmljor did not exceed seventeen, when ho 
had expected nineteen, 'fliis circumstance ap[)ears to have laid 
the foundation of the imjdacable hatred he manifested towards 
Hastings, and which for six years expo.sed tlie administration 
of the country to coiitempt. Is it unreasonable to sup2)oso 
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that if his self-esteem had been gratified by two additional 
charges of powder, the unseemly and dangerous opposition, &c.” 

Sir John Kaye follows suit, and holds up Francis in 
particular. 

‘‘As they neared the batteries of Fort William they were 
gret'ted with a salute of nineteen guns. 1 laving calculated, upon 
what I’casonable grounds it is im]K)Ssil)le to conjecture, that 
they would have been received with a royal salute, Ac., Fran¬ 
cis, who had left Kngland in a position t(.) which no one 
would have touched a hat, was especially incensed. He ap- 
[)ears at once to have drawn the sword and thrown away the 
scabbard. From that moinent be became the bitter, unrelent¬ 
ing enemy of AVhirrcii Hastings, Ac." 

It will Ik; seen tliat tin? two uutlKUs just ([iiotiMl differ 
sliglitly in the iiuinl)cr of gnus giveu and expectCM.]. But 
HO one refers to tin; authority oii wliich sucli sweeping 
a.ssertions are inadi*. The following extiaets from a 
musty Idiie-book will ptu liaps give a juster idea on the 
merits of this (piesiioii than seems to be geiiei’ally held. 
Whatevi’r the new ^Mmnbeis of Coimeil may havu' sai«l in 
soedety about the want of eereinuny attending their 
landing, <n‘ whatever society may have said for them 
(which is just as likidy), it is certain that they made no 
official complaint or representation about the slight, arid 
there seems no ground wliatever for attributing early 
a(*tiou in the matter to Francis more than to any one 
else. That some retlections on the inferred or apparent 
want of courtesy were freely indulged in socially, is more 
than probable, and tlie fact of Hastings grapj)liiig with 
them before they had assumed a tangible official form 
was a blunder, as it laid him open to the retort of qui 
s excuse s’accuse,” which the opposition in their rejoinder 
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(evi<Ieiitly fi-oin the pen of Francis) were not slow to 
avnil tli(‘iiisel\es of. 

Before refrrrine; to ollieial <]oeiuncnts for information 
on this subject, avo may see what cn.n be leathered from 
contemporary private sources. It may be' premised that 
the four Judn-es, appointed ly the Nt‘W ini^ Act 

for India, started iVom Ihe^'land at, (he same time as tlnj 
new Members of ('oiincil. Tln.^ fornuu* sailed in tlie 
.4.1/esoa, tlie latter with tlndr j>a.rtv in (h(‘ A.<!ifnn‘nJnnn. 

Francis was acismipaiiied by Ids brol]i(‘i'-in-law and 
<l(\serve(lly valued frituid, Mr. Macrahit*, in (h(‘ cajeaeity 
of Private Seenhary, who kept a diaiy dui ino tlu' lon*^ 
^'oyaL;■e and in India alb‘rwards. lie seiuns to have 
Icisked with tolerabh' complac(mc\’ in (la^ i‘('lleet(Ml olory 
of his [)atr(m, ami to havi^ Ikmui j<*alousIy eensorious if 
inade(piate attention was bestowial on him oi* hisbi’otlnT 
(foiincillors. The tlud^es M’ere tin* first who fell umhT 
tliis gtmtlemaifs disph'asur<^ ; they nionopolizt'd all tl.e 
homage, wldle the ships anehoiNMl for ten days in 
Funchal Tloatl, for the diary notes: 

Wo o1)Sitvl- that t'le eonmiission with th(‘ ^aasit seal con¬ 
st ant] v at tends tloi .Jnd'j;'’s. d’ho ('iiifd’ .Instioe has stolen a 
maia-h on tlu; e;»‘iit lemon of the (’oimcil in point, i)!' [)iaa;e<lence ; 
a inailv of distinelioii which t:d\e.s from tin; dii^nityof tlio 
lattnr without <loinL( any ciodit, in my o[aijion, to the other 
honoarai)lo ^■ent lemon 

A man in this (Vain*) of miml is on a pinnacle lookin;:^ 
out for slights, whicli ihcn of eonrseai'c seen in ahiindance. 

At Ma<lras tin* p»*stilcnt are in the way again, 

but (lie Secrettiry s(,‘ems to have be‘en comforted. 

‘•Supreme Court tdways take the lead of u.s. They sail bettor 
than we do, and their cluirter gives them precedence. Their 
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worships landed two days before us. What marks of honour 
and respect they may liave been distinguished by, I know not; 
but nothing could exceed those shown to our party.”* 

These exti-acts will be siifficient to show the inoibid 
anxif'ty witli wliicli one individual, at all events, must 
lia\'e looked forwai'd to the ap[)roacliing oflieial I'eeeption 
of “ our party ” ai, Calcutta. Accordingly lie there re¬ 
sumes his censorship). 

ikxactly at noon, a comfortable season for esialilishing the 
ctiijiiette of jirccedency, the whole piarty are disposed in three 
boats, and both courts safely landed at the capital of their 
jurisdiction, ^.fhc jirocession to the Governor’s honso beggars 

* 'J'liiit tiui ./u<]gos c!)iifciriU(‘(l to he sticklers in India for the out- 
wnrd and visilde traditional sig-ns of dignity and loyalty will a])pear 
from tlie following extract from the notebook of one of tliein : 

4tli Term. 

Monday, 25th October ITTlh 
Present: 

Mr. Justice Hyde. 

This day, Monday, 25th October 177t), is tlio lirst day of t])o tweu- 
tietli year of the Kcigii of His Majesty Georgf; tluj 'fliird, of Oicub 
Britain, France, ami Ireland, King ; Defender of the Faitli, iVe. 

This Term is sahl to be in the nineteenth and twentietli of George 
the Third, because it begiiis in the nineteenth and ends in t.he twentieth 
year of His Majesty’s Reign. 

I came to the Fuurt in my Scarlet Rohe to-day. Iteeausc it is tlie day 
of the King's acccs.4on, and is therefore treated by tlie Courts of Law* 
in England as a Gala day, to appear in their hnest eioaths, and I 
think it proper, most particularly in this place, that all mtniiu’r of 
tokens of respect to Ills IMajesty should be shown, and especially by 
those who have the honour of holding offices under His Majesty's 
authority on his appointment. All signs of loyalty to the King of Eng¬ 
land are too much neglected in this country. I believe they did not 
even lire a salute at the Fort, which is a shameful neglect, if it is not 
worse—a designed disrespect. 
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all description ; the heat, the confusion, not an attempt at 
regularity. No guards, no person to receive or to show the 
way, no state.” 

His appetite for ceremonial di'tinction had, however, 
become so keen b}' tliis time, that lie liints thal even the 
smallest crumbs would have bv lUi ae<ieptal)le ; for he adds, 

“But surely Mr. Hasiings iniudit have ])Ut on a rufllcd 
shirt !” 

Francois hiins(df, wiitiiyg to a cousin in America a 
few days afterwards, .siys sim|dy : “ We lauded here 

O(‘tol,)er U), u[ton which, ocer.sion the acclauiations wc-re as 
loud and the congratulations as sincere as we expectiMl.” 
Not a word aboiit th(‘ insuHiciency of the guns in all the 
private writings. 

Only'(jnce <loes Fianeis himself refer to the receptimi 
at the landing, and then ikj doubt with displeasui’i?, but 
he seems rather to be rellecting (General (’lavau’ing’'' 
oj)iniou than his own. T1 h‘ allusion occurs in a pi'ivate 
menioraudiim jeviewing piibli(t transactions since their 
arrival. 

'flic mean and dishonourahle ree-'iilifui wo met with at our 
landing gave Clavering tlie second shock.” 

Francis's biogra[)her <lid not attach much importance 
to his connexion with the suggested eausiJ of the terrible 
six years’ war that I’ollowed, for Ik; says in fi footnote : 
“ The common stoiy tliat the three new Mend)ers of 
Council took oiieiiee at being gre»;ted with a salute of 
nineteen guns oidy, instead of a royal salute, finds no 
confirmation that I can discover in the Francis papers.” 
The biographer had probably^ never seen the despatches 
from which the following extracts are made. 
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Ext^racted from Governor-Geiierar.s letter to the Court 
of ])irectors, dated ord December 1774?: 

I nrn {lsIijithchI to call tlio pul)lic attention to a subject so 
exceedingly frivolous as that which I am now compelled to 
enter u[)on in my own further justitication. They accuse mo 
of having failed in [)ayin^^ them the honors due to them. Their 
accusation aoaiust me on this head is (e)n(iued to the following 
paiticulars ; Only S(;v<‘ut(.‘(‘u gnus were tirt'd on th(‘ir arrival ; 
troops W(‘r(‘ not di’awii out to r(Mu*iv(; tli('m ; t la-y were met at 
iny own house, and not at tie' ('oaneil house ; thei'e was a 
delay IVom Ih’iday till Monday, Ihi'ct^ days, in the (»riler for 
issuing the m!W' commissions in rnl)lic ()rd('is ; and, lastly, the 
j)r<K;lamath)n of t he new (lovernniont was not nenle with suth- 
cient parade. 

'I'o those live Artieh'S 1 iniist re[>ly se[iai'ately— 

Is/'.—The orders given for the salutes wcie, that seventeen 
guns should lu? tired for the < hiel’,lu^( ic(! and t he Judges ; 
tl»e like mimlxu' for (leiierai (’lavering; tilh'eii, ,as ordered hy 
the Court of Dirc'otors, for Sir I'ldwa/al lluiihes ; ami thirteen 
for each of the Memla'rs of the l>oar«l, if tlu‘y eome S(‘parateiy; 
if they should all an’ivo at the same time, the highc'st salute 
directed to he lir(*d for the wliole ; and this was agreeahle to 
tin' [»ra(?tice which liitlierto had heeu observe?!, — 1 had no other 
rule to go hy. They <lid arrive together, and w ei’o aceortl- 
ingly saluted with seventeen guns. 

'Ind. -Jf they had lande<l at the Fort, the garrison should 
have been under anus to receive the!u. It appeared to me 
uumilitary to draw' troops out of garrison to compliment their 
landing at a distance from it. 

‘‘SrcA—If I could have divined their expectations of being 
received, not at my house, hut at the Couueihhouse, or if I 
could have imagined that this was esteemed a matter of any 
sort of significance, I certainly should have answered their 
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Avi.shes ; but tlic circumstance neither occurred to myself, nor 
■was it sii^-gestcd to any other person. I tlionght then, and 
truly I think still, that the deputing the senior .Member of the 
Board to w:iit on them in the river, ami attend tlumi to town, 
and tlie asseml)ling of all the other gentlemen of the old ( ^)nn- 
cil at my house for their reception, wei'e ample marks ot 
attention and res[^ect to them. 

\th .—The delay of three days in issuing tin' commissions was 
</Ccasione<l by a reipiest of mine, dictated b}^ my fe^'lings on 
lii'st [)erusing them. 1 had before recanved [)rivate intimation 
of theii’ pur[)ort, but my information was not complete, and I 
\v:is Imrt at the extraordinary reduction of my authority which 
wa.s to tak'o place, and the ap[)areut inconsistency of invtxsting 
the second i)erson in the administration with gia'ater osten¬ 
sible powers than the tirst. While I was agitateil by t.heso 
roiisiderations, I requested this time to <letermine within 
myself wln;ther I would acce[)t of tliis lU'w (lovernmont, or 
c onclude the period of my services to the (a)mpany with tlio 
close of the late administration befoia' tln^y were published, 
and when my re([uest was accpiiesced in, I, did not cx})ect to 
liave found it stated as an exce[>tionable ])art of my conduct. 

bfh .—With respect tr) the want of pai-ade in ))roclaiming 
the new (lovernment, the Members of the Board have them- 
s-'lves been to blame for any deticiency in this particular, 
d'hey formed a majority, and might iiave oi'dei’ed what ])omp 
and ostentatif)n they [)lcased, but it is extraordinary that they 
should agi'ce to measures, and tlicn throw the blame of them 
upon me. I am averse to parade myself, and have never used 
it. I proposed a written advertisement as the usual mode 
of proclamation here ; they thought a military attendance 
necessary, wliich was accordingly ordered to attend upon the 
ISherifF, whom I thought the proper officer to publish a Civil 
Ooveriimeiit. But it may be necessary to remark that if there 
was any deficiency of respect in my conduct on the above 
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occasion, it could not be personally intended against them, 
since the new Government was its object, and I myself bad the 
liigbcst interest in the honors paid to it, being the head of that 
Government. 

^^Upon the wliole I must remark that I paid them higher 
honors t!ian had ever l)een paid to persons of their rank in this 
country ; as high even as had been paid to Mr. Vaiisittart and 
Lord Clive, when they came in tlie first station ns Governors,— 
men whose nanu's will ever stand foremost in the memoirs of 
the j)eople of this country, and who merited as much from their 
cnijdoyers as any who have filled, or are likely to fill, that 
station. I wrote letters severally to the three gentlemen at 
Madras, l;es[)eaking their confidence, as a measure necessaiy^ 
to th(} safety (»f the Com[)any. The Botird sent their senior 
^Member (hovn the river to meet them ; and, as a, mark of per¬ 
sonal res[)ect from me, one of the gentlemen of my stalT 
attended them ; the whole Council assembled at my liouse to 
receive them on their landing. What more could I do without 
derogating from my own rank ? But they seem to have con¬ 
sidered themselves as the Government, and to have required 
the honors done to it entire, to be paid to their own persons, 
foigeiting that they were only a part, and that it was from the 
bead they ex[) 0 cted such concessions.” 

Extracted from minute of Geneial Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr. Erancis, dated ilth Januaiy 177o, and 
received in London the 18th of July 177o, containing 
observations and remarks on the Governor-Generars 
iippeal to the Court of Directors, of the Jrd of December 
1774: 

**21. Some inattention to ceremonies on the part of the 
Governor iu the mode of our reception is supposed to have 
had a share in creating or coiifiraiiiig iu us those hostile reso¬ 
lutions which wo are accused of having formed against him. 
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The first objection wo make to all that the Governor has said 
on this article is, that it is a defence without a chai-ge. We 
leave it to our superiors to judge what sort of consciousness is 
implied in so hasty an anticipation of charges not advanced 
against him. 

'J'J. Our second objection would b(^ to his stati-numt of the 
facts, if we thought it worthy of oui'sclves or consistent with the 
prosecution of business of a far Inaivier nature, to descend to 
such a detail. As for the rest we hope it will 1)0 thought too 
much to be believed, on no better evidence tlian Mr. Hastings's 
bare ailirmatiou, that wo are ca[)able of engaging in nu'asui'es 
which, if th'oy are such as he describes thiun, may subvert an 
empii’e, merely to revenge an omission of ceremony, for wbieh 
llie sliglitost cone(\ssion from Mr. Hastings ought to Iravo boon 
so sullieicnt an excuse, that we coiiM not have declined accept¬ 
ing it without betraying an injmlicious appearance of hostility 
to liiin and disgracing ourselves. 

23. If the ciiargos of a personal failure iu the respects 
due to Mr. H istiiigs had had au}' fouudatiou whatsoever, wo 
think it ought not to have been described by so gross a term 
a.s that of a “ warfare of scurrilityd'be expressions to which 
he himself ap[)!ii s and (a>ufiues that description aie uii record, 
and referred to by himself. Our sup(U’iors will judge whether 
they have a refereneo to the j)ul)lic measures of the late 
administration, or personally to Air. Hastings; and whether, 
supposing them to be directed against measures only, they 
were or could l)e too .stnnig for the occasion.” 

The words “ I am averse to parade myself, and have 
never used it,” ooiivcy an impression consistent with 
the general character of Warren Hastings. Tlie account 
of his own feelings on the subject of parade hero given 
is confirmed in a pa.ssage in a long paper written in 
1781 for the information of his friend, Major Scott, 
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where, speaking of liis intended visit to Lucknow, he 
says, '‘I shall go witli a very light retinue, and intend 
to return wilhiii three months. As I can subsist with 
few eonveniences, and witli little state, I shall not find 
tills a Tuatt(‘r of much dilHeiilty.’' 

And wh(*n he did set out, his biograplior tells us that 
*'his escort consisted of litll(.‘ more than the body-guard 
which gt'm'rally attended him,” although Mrs. ITastings 
“bore him company as far a,s iMongeer.” All this, it 
will be at once rcomirked, is veoy mueli at variaiK^e with 
th<^ account gi\'en of Hastings in the well-known passage 
in Macaulay’s kssay. “ The more than re‘ga.1 s[)l(m(lour 
which he sometimes ilispla.yed dazzhsl a people wdio 
hav(^ much in common witli childi'cn, Lveii now, after 
the la}>se of moi\‘ than fiity years, iho nativies of Jndia 
still talk of him as the gr(‘at('st of the English; and 
nurses sing children to sK^ep with a jingling ballad about 
the {leet horses and richly caparisoned elephants of Sahib 
W’arri'u llosbdn.” (See Ap[.»(‘ndix.) 


The Duel. 

The origin* of this duel was the oft-([uot(‘d passage 
ill a minute of Hastings’s in re[)ly to one from Francis. 

“My authority for the opinions I have declared concerning 
Mr. Phancis depends on facts which have passed within my 

* 'riiMt it is not sn|>t‘rlino\is to inontion tho canso. in Calcutta, 

will he apiiareiit from the sii)»joined l^lxtracts ; the first is from an 
avtic'lo on OM Calcutta contributed to the Calcutta llcricw over twenty 
yeai s ii^o. 

The st^coud is from an article on Junius, which gives extracts from 
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own knowledge. I judge of his public conduct by iny e.xpe- 
ricnce of his private, whicli I have found to be void of truth 
and honour. This is a severe charge, but temperately and 
deliberately made, from tlie linn persuasion that 1 owe this 
justice to the public and myself as the only redress to both, 
for artifices of which 1 have been a victim, and which threaten 
to involve their interests with disgrace and ruin. The only 
redress for a fraud for which the law has made no provision is 
the exposure of it.” 

Tlie minute iu which tliis occurs was sent to Francis 
on the evtuiiug before tlie (./Oiimfil day on whieli it was 
to be ofliclally^ ri'ad, tor, as the (hivernor-C^imeral himself 
says, lu‘ judged it “ unbecoming to surprise him witli 
a minute at the Council table, or to send it first to the 
Secretary.'’ “Alter the Council had risen,” says Macau¬ 
lay, “Francis put a challenge into the Covernor-Cene- 
rabs hand.” But, according to the principals themselves 
Francis conducted this preliminary in a politer and less 
ostentatious manner; and Hastings writes:—“Tlie next 
day after Council he desire<I me to withdraw with liini 
into a private apartment of the (Jouncil-house, where, 

the Monioirs of Francis, written in the Jicnie dcs Dntx Mondes 
in I si;:) by ^r. (')iarles do Ucinusat. 

The italics iu the latter arc ours. 

1. “Nearly opposite Alipore bridge stood two trees, called ‘The 
trees of destruction.’ notorious for duels fouglit under tlieir sliade; 
here Hastings and Francis exchanged shots iu the days when Furo- 
pean women were few; jealousy often gave rise to those affairs of 
honour.” 

2. “ Ce recit prouve contrairemoit a des suppositions iouvent 
rSpctves, la bcautc de Madame Grand fut completement Cdrangerc aux 
d4raeles de Hastings et de Francis,et que ce n’est pas elle qui Icur mit 
les annes a la main.” 
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taking out of his pocket a paper, he read from it a clial- 
lenge in terms.” 

The ‘"terms” we find verbatim m Francis's journal, 
as i'ollows :—“ ‘ ^Ir. Hastings,—I am preparing a formal 
answer to the paper you sent to me last niglit. As soon 
as it can he finished, 1 sliall lay it before you. But you 
must he s(nisihle, sir, that no answer I can give to tlie 
maM(U- of that pai>er can he ade(piate to the dishonour 
done me hy tlie terms 3^011 liave made use of You have 
left m(‘ no a]t(?rnativ(j hut to demand personal satisfac¬ 
tion of 3 ’ou for the alfronts have oliered me.’ As 
soon as 1 had read the preceding words to Mr. Hastings, 
he said ‘he expected the demand and was read}" to 
answer it.’” A place and time of nn'etiiig wcue fixed 
hcfoi‘(^ th(‘V pai'ted. f^raiicis further writes in liis diar}" 
on tlu^ saline <lay tluvt lie “mentions tlie alfair to Watson, 
who happc'us to din(‘ with me; lie agiaas to provide 
pistols in order to prevent suspi(*i(ms.” (.^olonel Watson 
was tlie cliief engineer at Fort William. j\lr. Hastings 
eiigagcMl the services of Colonel Pearse, tlie Commandant 
of Artillery, to whom lie wrote on the evening of the 
loth August, asking him to breakfast the next moriiing. 
He then, after enjoining secrecy, asked Colonel Pearse 
to ho his second in a hostile meeting which liad been 
arranged for between him and ^Fr. Francis for Tliursda}^ 
morning, the l7th of August. 

The entry in Francis’s journal for the 16th of August 
is—“ Kmployed in settling my affairs, burning papers, See., 
in case of the worst—dull work.” 

That for the 17th—“Arrived at the ground near Bel¬ 
vedere near an hour before Mr. H., who comes about 
six with Colonel Pearse. Watson marks out a distance 
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.about fourteen coiuinon paces, the same, he said at wbich 
Mr. Fox and Mr, Adam stood * My pistol missinj^ fire, 

I iduin^ed it; we then fii-ed together, an<l T was woiinded 
ami bdl; I tliougut 1113^ backV)Oue was broken, and of 
course that I could not survive it/’ 

Sir J^llijab Impey writes on the same da\' to a friend :— 
'‘ddiis morning .Mr. Hastings and Mr. Francis fouglit 

* allnsioii to Fox and A<lam's dnol, winch iin)>r(^so(i itself on 
th(i inoin<»ry both of Foloncl Watson and .Mr. Francis, sliows that, 
rnioiij^ the Ihiylish in India, tho staiidard of ])roi>ri'‘ty or fashion in 
most tilings was r(\Lrulatcd tlicn. as now. by the ciisfoins jnx'vailiiiLf 
in Einjfland. and especially in hi^^h life in Eng-land. d’ho af^count of 
tho duel which dcterniinod tho <[U(‘stion of distajice lahwcum tho com¬ 
batants at Alipore could only liavo ixannitly arrived in ('alonita, as it 
was fought on -lUh NovoiiiIxt 177h. 

'rho cansii of action in this duel aros(^ ont of a s]>(Madi of Mr. Fox's 
in Parliament at which IMr. Adam took offence?, and rc(piestod a juiblic 
.avowal that l\rr. Fox did not Tuoan aTty p('rson;d ladloctioii on him. 
'This IMr. Fox rct'ns<‘d : a hostile me(!ting was arranged, ami tin; priii- 
<d}>als M’ore put u{) at II i)aces. On ]\Tr. T'it/.(h'rald, his sc.icond, 
instru(;ting IMr. Fox to stand sideways, the latt(?r said—“ \Vhy / Am I 
not as thick one way as the other ? " Mr. Adam call(?d on Mr. Fox to 
fiia?, who answereil—“ FIl be damned if I do. J liave no (piarrel.” 
Mr, Adam then tired and wonmh'd Ins opponent, whi< h. however, was 
not noticed at the, moment. On Air. Adam being asked by tlio s('.couds 
if he were sati^tied, In? said,—‘‘Will ATr. Fox declare lie nn.-ant no 
personal .attack on my eharact(?r ? ” Fpon wliich Air. Fox said—“ This 
is no jd.ace for apology, and I desire liim to go on.” Air. Adam tlien 
fi’*ed again, and mi'^sed. Air. Fox fired in the air, and then said he 
liad no diflieulty iii declaring that lie meant no personal affront. Air. 
Adam answereil —“ Sir. you have behaved like a man of liononr.” 

The narrative of the affair from which the above extract is made 
goes on to say that ATr. Fox then mentioned that he belitwed liiniKelf 
wounded, which proved indeed to be the case : but on finding that 
it was only a slight wound, he humourously remarked (in allusion to 
the proverliially had ammunition then supplied to the army)—“By 
Jove, Adam, it would have been all up with me if you had not been 
charged with Government ijowder,” 
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with pistols; tliey both fired at the same time. Mr. 
Francis’s ball missed, but tliat of Mr. Hastings pierced 
the riglit side of Mr. Francis, but was prevented by a 
rib, which turned the ball, from entering the thorax. 
It went ()bli(piely upwards, passed the backbone with¬ 
out injuring it, and was extracted about an inch on the 
h'ft side of it. The wound is of no consequence, and 
he is in no danger.” 

('olonel Pearse, who was Hastings’s second, and whose 
detail(;d acc(nintot'the dind lias lieen published,* says:— 
“The next morning, Thursday, August 17th, T waited 
on Mr. Hastings in my chariot to carry liim to the phice 
of appointment. When Ave arrived there we found Mr. 
Francis and Colonel Whitson walking together, and 
therelbre, soon after we alighted, I looked at my watcli 
and mentioned aloud that it was lialf-past five, and 
Francis looke<l at his and said it was near six. Tliis 
induced rne to tell him tliat my Avatch was set by my 
astronomical clock to solar time. The place they were 
at was very improper for the business; it was the road 
leading to Alipore, at the cro.ssing of it througli a double 
row of trees that formerly had been a walk of Belvedere 
garden on tlie western side of the house. Whilst Colo¬ 
nel Whitson went, by the desire of Mr. Francis, to fetch 
his ])istols, that gentleman ])roposed to go aside from 
the road into the walk; but Mr. Hastings disapproved 
of the place, because it was full of weeds and dark. 
The road itself was next mentioned, but was thought 
by everybody too public, as it was near riding time and 
people might want to pass that way; it was therefore 
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ai^roed to walk towards Mr. Barwcll’s liouso (the pre¬ 
sent Kidderpore ()r[)lianage Asylum) on an old road that 
separated his ground from Belvedere (sinec the ollieial 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), and 
before he (we ?) had gone far, a retired dry spot was 
chosen as a proper place.’' 

“ As soon as the suitable ])lace was selected,” continues 
Colonel Bearse, “ J proeeedi'd to load Mr. Hastings’s 
pistols ; those of Mr. Francis wei‘e already loaded. When 
1 had delivered one to Mr. Hastings and Colonel Watson 
had done the sanui to Mr. Francis, finding the gentlemen 
were both unacquainted with the modes usually ob¬ 
served on those occasions, I took the liberty to tell 
tlnuji that, if they would fix their distance, it was tlie 
business of the seconds to measuie it. Colonel Watson 
imnuMliately mentioned that Fox and Adam had taken 
jbui’teeii paces, and he recommended the distance. Mr. 
Hastings observed it was a great distance for pistols; 
but as no actual objection was made to it, Watson 
measured and I counted. When the gentlemen had got 
to their ground, Mr. Hastings asked Mr. Fi‘ancis if he 
stood before the line or behind it, and Ijcing told behind 
the mark, he said he would do the same, and immedi¬ 
ately took his stand. I then told them it was a rule that 
neither of them were to (juit their ground till they had 
discharge<l their pistols, and Colonel Watson pro])osed 
that both should fire together without taking any ad¬ 
vantage. Mr. Hastings.asked if he meant they ought 
to tire ly word of command, and was told he only 
meant they should fire together as nearly as could be. 
These preliminaries were all agreed to, and both parties 
presented; but Mr. Francis raised his hand and again 
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came down to his present; he did so a second time, 
when he came down to his present—which was the 
third time of doing so—he drew his tiigger, but his 
powder being damp, the pistol did not fire. Mr, Hastings 
came down from Ibis present to give Mr. Francis time 
to rectify liis priming, and tliis was done out of a 
cartridge with wliich 1 sup[)lied him upon finding they 
liad no spare ])Owder. Again tlie gentlemen took tlieir 
stands, both presented togetluir, and Mr. Francis fired. 
Mr. Hastings did the same at the distance of time equal 
to tlie counting of one, two, three distinctly, but not 
greater. His shot took place. Mr. Francis staggered, 
and, in attempting to sit down, he fell and said lie was 
a dead man. Mr. Hastings, hearing this, cried out 
‘ Good God ! [ lio|)e not,’ and immediately went up to 
him, as <lid Colonel Watson, but I ran to call the 
st'rvaiits.” 

Another ])art of Colonel Pearses narrative says :— 
When the pistols were (hdivered by the seconds, Mr. 
Francis said he was ([uite unaccpiainted with these 
matU'rs. and had never fired a pistol in his life, and 
Mr. Hastings told liim he believed he had no adv^antage 
in that respect, as he could not recollect that he had 
ever fired a pistol above once or twice.” Also,—AVhile 
Mr. Francis was l^ ing on the ground he told Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, in consequence of sometliing wliich ho said, that 
lie best knew how it afieeted his afl^airs, and that he 
had better take care of himself, to which Mr. Hastings 
answered that he hoped and believed the wound was 
not mortal, but that if any unfortunate accident should 
liappen, it was his intention immediately to surrender 
himself to the Sheritf.” 
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When Francis was shot, Colonel Pearsc says :—I ran 
to call the servants and to order a sheet to be brouglit 
to bind up the wound. I was absent about two minutes. 
Oil my return I found iMr. Hastings standing by Mr. 
Francis, but Colonel Watson was gone to fetch a cot 
or palanipiin from Bclveilere to cairy him to town. 
When the slieot was brouglit, Mr. Hastings and m 3 ^seif 
lK)und it around his body, and we had tlie satisfaction 
to find it (s/c) was not in a vital part, and j\lr. Francis 
agreed with mo in opinion as soon as it was mentioiicd. 
I offered to attend liini to town in niy carriage, and 
Mr. Hastings urged him to go, as jny carriage was 
remarkably easy. Mr. Francis agreed to go, and there¬ 
fore, wlien the cot canic‘, we prot'cedtsl towards tlu^ 
cliariot, but were, stopped by a d(‘e[), broad ditcli, over 
whicli wo could not carry the cot; for this reason Mr. 
Francis was conv(‘yed to Belvedere.” 

The place originally li.ved for the meeting probably 
corresponds to the second gate (from the westei’n side) 
leading into Belvedere compouml. Francis j)ro}>osed to 
turn aside into wliat was seemingly a disused, oveigrown 
walk of Belvedere, close to their left; l)ut Hastings, who, 
ajjparently, meant to do mischief that morning (witness 
Ins remark about tlio foui'teenpaces and his deliberation in 
tiring his pistol), and thereCore wished to see cleai'iy, 
objected on the score of the weeds and darkness caused 
by the overhanging tree^?. Somebody then proposed the 
main Alipore road, l)ut he was outvoted by all the otliers. 
Colonel Pearse does not (although there w(U'e only 
four of them present) wlio the individual was who had 
so little regard for appearances as to suggest the public 
road; possibly it was his own principal, the day- liglit- 
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loving Hastings. After this proposal was rejected, they 
turned to their right into the cross-road leading to the 
west, and from whicli branched otF, as we venture to 
assume, the ‘‘ old road ” already alluded to. 

It is evident they could not have been far from where 
they left the caiTiages, as it may be presumed tlio ser¬ 
vants, from the calling of whom Colonel Pearse re tinned 
in two minutes,” were syces and perhaps a cha|>prassi 
or two, and Belvedere must have been close at hand, 
since Colonel Watson liimself went there to fetch a cot, 
leaving the two combatants by themselves. What oc¬ 
curred after the binding Avith the sheet is not easy to 
follow. The duellists, on first arriving, drove up to tlie 
])hice. of appointment. Why then not take the cot back 
into the main road to the chariot by the way whicii 
Colonel IVarse liad gone and returned so (piickly ? The 
supposition that occurs to us is this : they probably 
tliought it |)i‘udont to carry the wounded man as little 
in the carriage as they could, as the cot must have been 
easier for liim; they therefore directed the carriage to 
go on towards Alipore bridge, moaning to take a shorter 
and diagonal cut across country with the cot, and pick 
uj) the cariMage at the Btdvedere side of the bildge ; so 
they pr()ceedi‘d through the low marshy ground in the 
direction of the present Hermitage compound and the 
Zoological Cardens, till they were pulled up by a deep 
Avatercourse, a very likely thing to meet in the height of 
the rainy season. There they had to retrace their steps, 
and finally emerge by the cross-road into the main road, 
Avhere they had tirst assembled. Mr. Francis was pro- 
bal>ly in much pain and weakness by this time, and Avas 
counselled to give up the idea of going into town, but 
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to make for the nearest port—Belvedere. Unless records 
or trustworthy tradition point to another locality, we 
arc inclined to think that the compound ot‘ No. 5 Ali- 
porc Road holds near its northern boundary the site of 
this memorable duel. 

TIuj account goes on to say that Hastings and Colonel 
Pearse went to Calcutta to th(3 residonce of the former 
to send assistance to meet Francis, but he ha.d been 
prevailed on to acc(^pt a room at Belvedci’c, and there 
the Suigeons. Dr. Campbell, the Principal, and Dr. 
Francis, the Governors own Surgeon, foimd him. When 
Dr. Francis returned, he inl'ormed the Governor that the 
wound was not mortal.’' '' After the first confusion had 
subsided,” writes Francis himself, '' and after I had 
sufiered great inconvenience from being cariicd to a 
wrong place, I was at last conveyed to Major Foley s 
house on a bed.” 

Having escaped Hastings’s bullet in the morning, 
Francis had next to encounter the danger of being put 
to death during the day by a well-intentioned, but armed 
and meddlesome, man, for he tells us, that the surgeon 
arrived in about an hour and-a-half from the time I 
was wounded and cut out the ball and bled me twice in 
the course of the day.” 

The next entries in Francis’s journal are— 

“ Aufjfcsl 17 //l —Mr. Hastings sends to know when he 
may visit me.” 

'' Aiicjust IHfh. —In these two days the pain I suffered 
was very considerable.” 

Augu!9t 10th. —Desire Colonel Watson to tell Mr. 
Hastings as civilly as possible that I am forced to declino 
his visit.” 
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‘‘ August 24i^A.*—Eeturn to Calcutta/’ 

Tlie account concludes with a fornial assurance that 
“ botli parties behaved as became gentlemen of their 
In’gh rank and station, Mr. Hastings seemed to be in a 
state of such perfect tranquillity that a spectator would 
not liave sup[)Osed that he was about an action out of 
the common course of things, and Mr. Francis’s deport¬ 
ment was such as did honour to his tirmness and resolu¬ 
tion.” 

Warren Hastings, writing a few days afterwards to 
his friend, Lawrence Sullivan, says;—I liope Mr. 
Francis does not think of assuming any meiit from this 
silly affair. I have been ashamed that 1 have been an 
actor in it, and I declare to you upon ))iy honour t))at 
such was my sense of it at the time, that I was much 
disturbed by an old woman, whose curiosity prompted 
her to stand by as spectatress of a s(‘cne so liitle com- 
prcliended by the natives of this part of the world, and 
attracted others of the same stamp from the adjacent 
villages to partake in the entertainment.” 

We subjoin them here, as being of special interest, 
three letters from Warren Hastings to his wife relating 
to this duel; they have never been j)ublished before that 
we know of. 

No. 1 is very steadil}^ penned, though written imme¬ 
diately on his return from the duel. It fully bears out 

* The entry on 24th disproves the old .story so often told in Calcutta, 
viz., that the late Mrs. Ellerton (well known in this city up to 1858, 
when she died) remembers seeing Francis in a palanquin crossing 
over the bridge at Tolly's Nulla ** all bloody from the duel.” It is 
certain that Francis did not cross Alipore bridge for a week after the 
duel. 
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the state of ^'perfect tranquillity” vouched for hy his 
second. Like most of his letters to his wife it is dated 
merely with the day of the week. 

Ciilrntta^ Thursday morulng. 

Mv DEARKST Marian, —I havc d'sircd Sir John Day* to iii- 
'onu yon that 1 liave had a this morning' with Mr. 

Francis, who has received a wound in liis side, but I hope not 
dangerous. I shall know the state of it presently and will 
write to you again, lie is at liclvedere, and Drs. Campbell 
and Francis arc both gone to attend him there. I am well 
and unhurt. Hut you must be content to liear this good from 
me; you cannot see me. I cannot leave Calcutta while 
Mr. Francis is in any danger. Ihit 1 wish you to stay at 
Cliinsura. I hope in a few days to have ye pleasure of meet¬ 
ing you there. Make my com[»ts. to Mr. Loss, but do not 
meuti(jn what has passed. My Marian, you have occupied 
all my thoughts for these two days past and unremittedly. 

Yours ever, my most beloved, 

W. II. 

lli'u rsda y e ve n I nxj . 

Mv relovei) Mariax, —I despatched a letter to you this 
morning at seven o’clock under cover of one to Sir John 
Day, whom I desired to break the subject of it to you before 
ho delivered it, that you might not ho alarmed hy any sudden 
report of what passed between Mr. Francis and mo this 
morning. I hope you received it before dinner, as the 
hurkaru had strict injunctions to he quick, and there was no 
other risk of the letter missing you, but that of Sir John’s 
having left Chiusura or being out of the way. I have now 
the pleasure to tell you that Mr. Francis is in no manner of 
danger, the ball having passed through the muscular part of 


‘ The Advocate-General. 
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his back just below the shoulder, but without penetrating 
or injuring any of the bones. As 3^011 say Who knows what 
may happen; who can look into the seeds of time/’Ac I 
have sent the rice to poor Naylor, but I fear it is too late 
for diet or medicine to do him service. Mr. !Mott6* will 
return 3a:)U your key. I have also given him in charge your 
hundred gold mohurs which you desired me to cany with mo. 
I am obliged to stay in Calcutta at least until Mr. V. is known 
to be free from all danger, lest my absence should he called 
a flight, so tiiat I cannot join you this w^eek, but do not let 
this bring you to Calcutta before the time you have fixed for 
your return. 

I am well and the remains of the influenza are scarcely 
perceptible about my ancles (sic). You do not tell mo liow 
you are. Do not presume upon your good appetite, and be 
abstemious at night.—Adieu, 

Yours over aflbetionate, 

Warren Hastings. 

Did I tell you that I had a letter from Scott who mentions 
his passing young Touchet, my lion and zebra all in perfect 
liealth. Pray tell Mrs. Motto so. Calcutta is horridly damp 
and dismal besides. 


* This iiiiinc often occurs in the private correspoiulenoc of Hastings. 
Mr. Motto lived at one time in Benare.s, engaged apparently in com¬ 
mercial pursuits. IL'. afterwards moved to llooghly, where the Has¬ 
tings used to visit Mrs. Motto, who was a great frieml of ]\Irs, Has¬ 
tings. Mr. IMotte must have got into financial difficulties, as in 1781 
there is an advertisement in the Bengal Gazette ” calling a meeting 
of his creditors. Amongst the Impey manuscripts in the British 
Museum, there is a petition from Mr. Motte written from the Calcutta 
Jail in 1783, in which this friend of the Governor-Generars begs that 
his creditors will assent to his release from prison on the score of 
humanity. 

His wife accompanied Mrs. Hastings to England in 1784. 
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Calcutta, Friday moruing. 

Mv DEAR Marian, —I have received yours. You must not 
be angry ; perhaps it is best that what has p.assed lias passed, 
and it may bo productive of future good. My desire that 
you would not leave Chinsura proceeded only from the appro- 
heiisiou lest, by a precipitate departure, your spirits might be 
agitated and your health allected by not cliusing [sic) proper 
seasons and making the fit preparation for your voyage. Do 
now as you please. You will liinl mo here free from both 
siekuess, anxiety, and trouble ; and if you chuse to stay longer 
wiiere you are, you may liavo the same satisfaction of knowing 
that I am so. Mr. Francis continues well and I pronounce 
his cure certain. Poor iSbiylor is dead. Will you let Sir 
J. Day know that there is no reason for his returning to town. 

I will write to him myself. T am sorry to hear Lady Day 
is sick ; my compts. to her, to Bibby Nfotte, and Mr. Boss. 

Yours ever, 

W. J[. 

You arc much obliged to Col. Pearsc. 


Home and Social Life. 

I. 

Ill gossiping about the social life of Francis in Cal¬ 
cutta, it may bo interesting, in the first place, to see 
whether there are any data which would help us to say 
where he resided. 

In his own and his brother-in-law Macrahie’s letters, 
allusions are found to three houses occupied by Francis. 
Thus, in the December of the year of their arrival, i.e., 
in 1774, Macrabie writes,—“The expenses of this Settle- 
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ment are beyond all conception. Mr. F-pa3^3 £500 

a year for a large but rather mean house like a barn, 
with bare walls and not a single glass window.'’ We 
have found no clue to the whereabouts of this house. 

From the same authority we learn that, the fol¬ 
lowing February (1775), Francis had purchased what 
Macrabie calls a Lodge ” in the neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta, which, he says, “ consists of a spacious hall and 
four chambers, surrounded by a verandah and colonnade, 
and stands in the midst of twenty acres of ground : 
))leasant to the last degree.” In another letter he says 
that Francis “ talks already of quitting Calcutta, or of 
having only a small house by waj^ of oliice and dressing- 
room. None but friends to bo admitted here (the 
Lodge): Lady Impey yesterday, Lad^^ Anne and Colonel 
Monson to-day.” The Lodge so described we believe 
to be on the site of tlie liouse occupied for many years 
as the olHcial residence of the Collector of tlie 24-Pcr- 
guniiahs, and now as that of the Superintendent of the 
Alipore Jail. 

As Mr. Francis bought the Lodge in 177o, and sold it 
to Mr. Livius for Ils. 30,000 in April 1780, it is not 
likely that he lived in any other suburban residence 
during his sojourn in India. In Colonel Call’s map, 
dated 1786, the names of the residents in many of the 
suburban houses are given, and that of Mr. Francis is 
attached to the house on the site indicated. As the 
present house is a double-storied one, the “ Lodge ” must 
have been added to or rebuilt, as from Macrabie’s des¬ 
cription it must have been originally a bungalow, but 
on an am[)le scale, as Messrs. Livius and Collings lived 
there with Francis for a time. 
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Tliafc tlie Lod^^e stood on low, marshy ground, such as 
the neighbourliood of Tolly’s Nullah might have been 
expected to be, will be apparent from the following 
letter addressed to Francis by some humorous fellow 
(signing himself D,), who had been reading Pliny’s 
Epistles : 

‘‘ 316-^ March 1771).—T was ei pvirsuit of you last night near 
t\v(» hours without success. 1 went first to your ‘ villa inter 
paladesy where J found not the siuallest vestige of society. 
I tlieu returned to town, and, (putting my chariot, I took to 
iny litter and proceeded in it to your house near the Capitol, 
where, to my utter astonishment, 1 found the same a]»pearanco 
of desertion and desolation, it struck me that you might 
liave repassed the Ruhicon, and with your slaves liave gone 
again upon some private [dan of pleasure into Ci;s-alpino Caul 
(he., Ohandernagore). While T was ruminating upon these 
things, a Ligurian tax-gatherer (Aracr!d)iewhom I remember 
to have seen among your followers, informed me that, having 
been forced by certain putidd exhalations fi'om the marshes 
in which your villa stands to discontinue your weekly S 3 un- 
posium there, and having at a late meeting at Nasidienus’ 
drank too deeply of Falernian, you had retired with two 
females (Contemplation and Temj)erance), with whom you 
liad been very lately made acipiaiuted, to the gardens of 
Pulillus (Livius), near the fourth stone on the Falernian Way 
to enjoy with him, and his freedman, Jkdnmius Maeer (Watts), 
the feast of reason and the flow of soul, or to pnjparc yourself 
for the moro momentous matter that may be debated in the 
Senate tins day,” Ac., Ac. 

It would seem, however, that Francis did not (as he 
talked of) content himself with a small house in town 
for an oflice, &c., for we find this entry in a journal kept 
by his faithful follower Macrabie:—“21st February 
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1776.—We have at last engaged a capital house, the 
best in town; but such a rent! £100 a montli is enor¬ 
mous ; neighbour Collings and I must contribute towards 
it.” And Francis says, a month later, in a letter to John 
Burke,—“Here I live, master of the finest house in 
Bengal, with a hundred servants, a country-house, and 
spacious gardens, horses and carriages, yet so perverse 
is my nature that tlie devil take mo if I would not 
ex(!hange tlie ])est dinner and the ]>est company I ever 
saw in Bengal, for a beef steak and claret at the Horn, 
and let me choose my company.” 

Where was this vaunted house ? Tt is stated b}^ a 
witness at a trial in Calcutta in 1778 in which Francis 
was a principal, that he recognized the defendant as 
“ Hr. Francis, who lived behind the Playhouse.” The 
])lan of Calcutta, executed in 1784 by Colonel Wood, 
shows the theatre as behind Writers’ Buildings, standing 
by itself in the block now called New China Bazar, and 
which is bounded by Lyons’ Range on the south, Clive 
Street on the west, and New China Bazaar Street on 
the east and north. The latter street is a curved one, 
but at the time now under consideration that arm of 
it which was east of the theatre (running north and 
south) was called “ Theatre Street,” and the arm north 
of the theatre (running east and west) was called “ Old 
Fort Ghaut Street.” In the enclosure within which 
this, the new theatre, stood, there was erected, after 
1784, a building called the Assembly Rooms. It is 
shown in Upjohn’s ina[) of 1792. It stood near the 
south-eastern corner of the so-called block ; it was an 
oblong building, its length running north and south. 
The theatre was also an oblong, running east and west. 
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N. 


Tlioatio. 


W. 


S. 

Botli sti’uctures must liavo been nnieli sliiifc out from 
the southerly winds by Writers’ Buildings, and it wa« 
to obviate in all probability the inconvenience arising 
from tlii.s, tliat windsails Avere erected on tlio roof of 
the theatre in June 179J, to ‘'promote,” as the local 
paper says, “ coolness by a free circulation of air.” Our 
[)re<lec<^ssors aaxuo clearly not to be deterred from tlieir 
amusements* by smdi a tritle as the heat of June : if 
their life was short, it was at all events rnei ry. 

In an advertisement in the Calcidla Uetzefie in 179^1 
about a ball, notice is given that “ the entrance to the 
Ball AssemlJies’ Boom is behind Wiiters’ Buildings,” 
ie., from Lyons’ Range ; the entrance to tlie tlieatre 
was probably fiom the same direction. It would seem, 
therefore, that, in the common mode of expression of 
the time, l)ehind, in reference to those buildings, was 
understood to signify north of tliem, so that when the 
witness, speaking in the Supreme Court, said that 
Francis’s house was “ beliiiid the theatre,” he meant to 
convey that it Avas near it, and to the nortli. 

In the plan of Calcutta reduced from Colonel Wood’s 
survey of I7t>4, only tlie public buildings are shown, 

* The prices to the theatre in the last century were: boxes and pit, 
one goldniohur ; upper boxes, Us. 12 ; gallery, Ks. 8. 
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but in XJpjohu’s map of eight years later, the private 
houses are shown as well. Tliere it is seen tliat the 
house (apparently a very large one) standing nearest to 
the theatre on the north is one at the corner of Old 
Fort Ghaut Street and Clive Street. There is no house 
near it, and its site exactly corresponds with that now 
occupied by the Oriental Bank. 

Tradition assigns this as the site of the house lived in 
by Clive, whence Clive Street <lerives its name. 

In the absence, therefore, of any direct evidence to 
the contrary, tlie probability is great that this was “ the 
iinest house in Bengal ” for whicli Fraheis paid one 
thousand rupees a montli. Here lie gave his dinners 
and balls, and here, too, we may suppose lie spent the 
day before his duel with Hastings, in burning papers 
which it is not unlikely could have thrown much light 
on the Junius cpiestion; and here he was brought 
wounded a week after the duel. 

The comparatively small amount of work to be got 
through by our predecessors in (kdcutta in the last cen¬ 
tury admitted of a more rational allotment of time for 
])ublic duties and for social refreshment than prevails in 
these busy days. We can get a very good idefi of how 
an ordinary day was dispo.sed of by following Francis 
through one of his. He rose at daybreak and rode for 
an hour; breakfast was ready before eight. By nine or 
ten he went to Council on tiv^e days in the week; he 
returned thence at an early hour in the afternoon for 
dinner. On two mornings weekly he gave a public 
breakfast to about thirty guests. Dinner seldom lasted 
two hours, though often fifty sat down. After dinner 
came sleep. This was not sought for in a mere lounge 
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in an arm chair or on a sofa, but everybody deliberately 
went to bed, and so encountered the hottest hours of the 
dav^ from half-past three or four to near six, in the 
scantiest attire. At sunset many promenaded round 
tlie great tank in Lai Dighi uiuh'r orang(‘ trees. Others 
drove in buggeys the more prosperous in “ chariots ” 
imported from England. The roads, liowcver, in and 
about Calcutta in tliosci days were few and had; the 
Mahratta Ditcli (following the site of the present Cir¬ 
cular lload from CMiitpoor to about the east otkI of Jaiin 
Ba.y.aar) was still unclosed, and remained, till ([uite tlu^ 
end of the century, a festering cesspoid wliich forbad all 
approach to it. There was as yet no Strand Road. Tho 
drive's tlu-rcfore l,»cing limited and uninviting, many 
resorted to tho river for its cooling breezes, tlmiigh its 
sui face and its hanks must have ])rescmted many unsa¬ 
voury sights. Private l.>udgerows, many-oared, and of a 
siz(^ and magnilieenco not often seeii now, were then in 
fashion. Whole families used to go for their evening 
airing in them. S(jme carried bands of music. The 
gilded ^ajuth of the period rather alfected being attended 
on tho water by a “ (kdfre ” or two from Bourbon or 
Maairitius, wIk^ to tlieii* otlier aeeom[)lis]unents added 
that of being able to play on tlio Erench-horn. After 
the airing, people returned to tea and to dress for visit¬ 
ing, for tho Imlicrous custom of paying visits in India 
in the middle of tho day, wearing broadcloth and black 
ha^s, was wholly unknown in tho previous century. 
The day wound up witli a little card playing, followed 
by a late supper, at wliich the hospitable custom was 
to meet one’s fi iends as often as possible. “ In ten 
niinute.s after your return home,” writes Macrabie, 
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the servants desert and leave you to your medita¬ 
tions.” 

The following humorous entry in the Secretary’s diary 
gives us some idea what the social evenings and suppers 
were like, viz .:— 

JVov. 3 (A party at the Claveriiigs).—We have been in 
tlie heart of the enemy’s camp. The wliole house of Harwell, 
with Sir Impey and Lady. We wanted only the Governor to 
make it com])letc. 

“ Euire, nous, the evening was stupid enough, and the supper 
detestable ; great Joints of roasted goat, with endless dishes 
of cold fish. Witli respect to conversation, we have had three 
or four songs scjreoched to unknown tunes ; the ladies regaled 
with chcM’ryhrandy, and we pelted one another with bread-pills 
a la de Hengal.”'^ 

ft was j)robal.)ly the suppers which were accountable' 
for this entry : 

IT), 1775.—^This bile is the devil. i\[r. Francis 
has another attack of it, and has lieadacho and fever. I will 
make him dine (piietly at home, though we are invited to a 
card and suj)per party. He s:iys he cannot he sick, with any 
degi’Oi.^ of eondbrr, unless his dear wife is at hand. 

Like most fresh arrivals in India, Francis and his 
IVieiid were much exercised at the nundau- of servants 
that inexorabh’i custom planted on tliem. The remarks 
wrung from Macrabio on this bead liave lost none of 

* It may bo in«^truclive to recall wliat a greater man thought of 
the large festive gatlKU'iiigs of Calcutta society, even sixty years 
later Macaulay writes in ISIU ;—'• Those great formal dinners which 
unite all the stilfness of a levee to all the disorder and discomfort of 
a two shilling ordinary. 'Nothing can be duller. Nobody speaks 
except to the person next him. The conversation is the most deplor¬ 
able twaddle." 
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their foi%e and appropriateness after the lapse of more 
than a century : 

One hundred and ten servants to wait upon a family of four 
people, and yet we are economists ! Oh monstrous ! Tell me 
if this land does not want weedingThe 
domestic cares in this country to the person who thinks it in 
the least degree essential to his welfare that bills should be exa¬ 
mined before they are paid, and that servants who are born 
and bred rogues should cheat within some degree of modera¬ 
tion, will find full employment for his faculties. To superin¬ 
tend this tribe of devils and their several departments we 
have a numerous collection of banyans, chief and subordinate, 
with their train of clerks, who fill a large room, and arc con¬ 
stantly employed in controlling or rather conniving at each 
other’s accounts. We are cheated in every article both within 

and without doors.My greatest comfort is to turn 

them all out and lock the doors. These brutes possess every 
bad quality except drunkenness and insolence; indeed they 
make full amends for the first by stupefying themselves witli 
chewing baiigy and their want of the other is pretty well sup¬ 
plied by a most provoking gravity and indifference.” 

From the earliest days of the English settlement in 
Bengal, servants appear to have been a fertile source of 
worry, and to have always been adepts at the passive 
resistance and the organized combination to injure and 
annoy, which characterize them to this day. In the 
old proceedings of Government it may be seen that this 
matter was often taken into consideration at the instance 
of the inhabitants complaining of the '' insolence and 
exorbitant wages exacted by the menial servants.” 

A set of rules were drawn up of a very stringent 
nature for the mutual observance of master and servants. 
Rates of wages were accurately defined for each class of 

H 
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servants, and to avoid the market being spoile# by the 
wealthy or the careless to the prejudice of his poorer 
neighbour, it was ordered that “ if any master presume 
to exceed the established rate of wages on any pretence 
whatever, he shall be debarred all redress from the court 
of Zemindary, and the protection of the Settlement shall 
be withdrawn from him.” Moreover, it was resolved in 
1766 that an office be established in Calcutta for keep¬ 
ing a register of all servants of every denomination. 

Considering the evils notoriously resulting from the 
utter want of suitable and summary legal control over 
the servant class which intensify the expense and diffi¬ 
culty of house-keeping in Calcutta to-day, it must be 
acknowledged that there is one direction at all events 
in which we have miserably retrograded. 

To show that all the law was not on the side of the 
Europeans, we may note that a Mr. Johnson was visited 
with fine for striking his servant, and for non-payment 
and non-appearance he was cast into prison ; whence he 
])etitioned Mr. Vausittart for release, urging that he had 
been three months rotting in a loathsome jail, having 
not the wherewithal to pay or to provide the common 
necessaries of life.” (See Revd. J. Long’s Selections.) 

Though the monthly wages for domestic servants 
seem to have gradually increased up to about 1780, 
since then they have been stationary with one or two 
unimportant exceptions. The reason for this is probably 
to be sought in the fact that servants look more to their 
gains from picking and stealing than from nominal 
salary. We find that the lady who wielded the broom 
rejoiced in the curiously composite appellation of “Harry- 
Weiich.” Her functions were appraised at the modest 
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sum of one rupee monthly, or in case of a whole family 
—two rupees. 

It is curious that in none of the lists of servants and 
their duties wlncli are scattered through old records in 
the last century, is there any mention of the punka, nor 
in any narratives referring to domestic life in India 
then, that have come under our notice, do we remember 
any allusion to its use.* 

Still it is inconceivable that the largo hand fan, in use 
from a remote age amongst wealthy natives, should not 
have been adopted by our predecessors. Tlic number of 
servants crowded into the room (especially at meal times) 
is often commented on, and the probability is that a 
proportion of those were bearers working hand-punkas. 

The swinging punka as we see it to-day was, as every 
one knows, an iniiovation of a later period than that 
with which we are now concerned. This dates from an 
early year in the present century. We liave heard some¬ 
where or other that it was the device of a Eurasian 
clerk whose duties lay in one of the small lowroofed 
rooms of the present Fort William, and who one day, 
being driven frantic by heat and mosquitoes, slung the 
half of the camp table at which he was writing, to a 
beam overhead, and attached a lopc to it, which he put 
into the hands of a bewildered cooly with instructions 


* The Surgeon who attended on Admiral Watson in his last illness 
at Calcutta attributes, in his Narrative, his death (on 10th August 
1757) to the incidental effect of an extremely hot and sultry day. 
He mentions the patient’s complaints of the closeness and of the want 
of cool air, &c., and though he details the remedies for relief in this 
respect tried, he makes no allusion whatever to the use of a hand- 
punka. 
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to pull it. If this be the origin of an institution to 
which succeeding generations of Anglo-Indians owe so 
much, it is humiliating to be obliged to record tliat the 
name of this benefactor remains unknown to fame. 

As we have been tempted into this long digression 
about Native servants, let us, before we leave it, try and 
get a further insight into the manners and customs of 
the times under this head, by referring to the summary 
mode in which those who preceded us dealt with the 
servant class (and otliers) wlien brouglit up as Police 
offenders. This will be fairly exempli tied by a few ordi¬ 
nary extracts from the charge sheet of the Magistrate, 
tempore, 1778. The extracts are signed C. S, Playdell, 
J. P., who, we learn from his tombstone in Park Street 
(May 1779), was a mcfuber of the Board of Trade, a 
Master in Chancery, and Superintendent of Police, who 
died “ universally regretted by Eun^peans and Na¬ 
tives 

John Kingwell, against his cook named Riinjaney, for run¬ 
ning away from him and beating another servant who had 
been engaged in Ins place. It appears that ho had one of his 
ears cut off for some offence. The present complaint being 
fully proved,—ordered he receive ten rattans and be dismissed. 
(This last word seems to mean to be let go from custody.) 

A slave girl of Mr. Anderson, Piggy, baviug again run away 
from her master and being apprehended by the Chowkedar,— 
ordered her five rattans, and be sent to her master. 

“ Mooleah, a boy, was apprehended by the Pykes of the 8th 
Division. The boy has been frequently punished in the cut- 
cherry for robbery, and but a few days since received twenty 
rattans and was sent over the water never to return, notwith¬ 
standing which he has thought proper to come back. Ordered 
fifteen rattans, and to bo again sent over the water. 
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Captain Scott complains against Banybub for not complying 
with his promise to repair his carriage. Ordered ten slippers. 

‘‘Col. Watson against Ramsing, as an impostor receiving pay 
as a carpojiter when actually nothing more than a barber. 
Ordered fifteen rattans, and to be drummed through the Cooly 
Bazar to Col. AVatson’s gates. 

“ Jacob Joseph against Tithol cook for robbing him of a brass 
pot and a pestle and mortar. Ordered him to be confined in 
the Hnrring Barree till he makes good the things. 

“M. Nottley against Calloo for putting a split bamboo and 
laying there in wait pur])osely to throw passengers down and 
apparently to rob them. Ten rattans. 

“ Coja Janoose against Sarah, the slave girl of Coja Offean, 
for running away ; it appears she has frequently done it. 
Ordered her fifteen rattans, and to be kept in the thaiinah, Ist 
division, till her master returns. 

“ Mr. Levitt against Nursing for ijiducing oue of his slave 
girls, named Poll^, to rob him of a quantity of linen of sorts, 
the above girl Polly giving evidence against him. Five rattans. 

“Mr. AA'ilkin’s servants having undergone the rice* ordeal, 

* When a theft was committed in a household, it was usual to send 
for some man reputed to he wise and religious, who usseTublcd all the 
servants, and on their denying knowledge of thfj theft, each was 
sworn to this effect. Then to discover who had made the false oath, 
the following procedure was adopted by the religious detective : 
Some rice was half-soaked and then dried in the sun, and a tola 
weight (generally weighed against a square Akbar rupee) given into 
the hand of each of the as.s.embled servants. At a signal all were 
directed to put the rice into tlicir mouths and chew it, and then to 
spit it out on a piece of plantain leaf given for that pnrpo.se All 
were warned, that from the mouth of whoever had lied to the holy 
man, the rice would come forth, not like milk, but quite dry and 
unaltered. The theory was. that fear and excitement kept back the 
salivary flow necessary to mastication—an effect, however, just as 
likely to result in the case of those nervous and innocent as in that of 
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Golaut, a dye in his employ, appeared to be the guilty person, 
and on confirmation of her delinquency she gave the Mullah a 
silver puncliu from her arm and promised a further reward of 
Ils. 10. Ordered she be confined in the thannah of the 3rd 
division till some further lights can be obtained on suspicion. 

Hulloder Gossein against Bulloram Byraggee for cutting 
from his nock, while ho was asleep, a gold necklace, &c. On 
examination of the prisoner he confesses the fact, and being 
from appearance (having lost one of his ears) an old offender, 
ordered that he be sent to Mr. Justice Sir Robert Chambers, 
and that the jewels be likewise sent with him as further evi¬ 
dence. 

“ Birnarold Pinto against his slave girl Pekeytase for running 
away ; this being the second time of her being guilty of the 
like offence, to prevent her doing the same in future,—ordered 
she receive five rattans and be returned to her master. 

Lourmerey Bearer against Mahomed Ally, an old offender, 
for robbing him of a number of turbands, jtll of which were 
recovered and produced in the office. Ordered he receive 
twenty rattans, and be turned over the water not to return on 
jxiin of severe punishment. 

Ramhurry Jugee against Ramgopal for stealing a toolsey 
daimah off a child’s neck; he says ho was rinming along, and 
his hands caught in it by accident. Ordered him twelve 
rattans. 

Cortib, a Portuguese, against his boy, Jack, for stealing a 
silver spoon ; the boy at first confessed the fact, and s.aid he had 
given the spoon to a shopkeeper, who on being summoned 
declared liis ignorance of the whole transaction; he then 
accused another person, who on examination proved to be as 

the consciou^^ly gviilty. See Mrs. Parke's “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim.” 
Vol. Ist. where au instance of successful resort to this ordeal is 
recorded. 
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little concerned as tlie first; in short, Jack appears a complete 
little villain, and the whole of his account nothing but lies. 
Five rattans. 

‘‘Samah Goalah, confined 5th October, is now released under 
a penalty* of being iianged if ever apprehended by any one.’* 

Here follow four cases which we commend to the 
notice of the Calcutta Magistrates of 1882 : 

Banker Mahomed against Rumjanny complaining that the 
wife of the latter abused his wife. It appearing, on examin¬ 
ation, they were both equally culpable,—ordered each to be 
fined Rs. 5 for giving trouble to the Court by making trifling 
litigious complaints. 

M. Cantwell against his Matraiicy for stealing empty bottles. 
This she has practised some time, and constantly sold them to 
a shopkeeper Bucktaram, which he himself confesses. To deter 
others from following so pernicious an example,—ordered 
Bucktaram twenty rattans, the Matraney ten rattans, and 
both to be carried in a cart round the town, and their crime 
published by beat of tom-tom. 

M. Sage against Khoda Bnx and Peary for receiving ad¬ 
vances of wages, neglecting business and hiring themselves to 
others before their engagements to him are expired. Each ten 
slippers. 

‘‘ Mr. Dawson against his Mw>salchee Tetoo for stealing his 
wax caudles and preventing other servants from engaging in 
his service by traducing his master’s character. Ten rattans.” 

How difficult it seems now to realize the state of 
things which we just get a glimpse of here. Slavery! 


* The “ penalty ” promised here under such vague possibilities, 
was probably a grim professional joke on the part of the Magis¬ 
trate’s clerk. 

t For some allusion to slavery as it existed in former times in 
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in full bloom ; the right of ownersliip under it being so 
recognized that its mere plea was sufficient to justify 
(in law) an English Magistrate in ordering a poor girl, 
who in running away had ])resumably acted in self- 
defence, to be “ beaten with rods ” and sent back to the 
fangs of her master. 

India, and to the barbarous punishment and mutilations executed on 
criminals under the orders of the British Oovemraeut, see two 
curious and instructive appendices to Mr. H. J. Cotton’s Revenue 
History of Chittagong (1880). The natives of this country, however, 
were not the only slaves hero. History and local records make fre¬ 
quent allusion to Africans, called here Coffrees. These were employed 
both by the English and French in all the wars in the Carnatic ; 
their chief use seemingly was to stop a bullet from some more valu¬ 
able life. When Lubourdouuais made his exj)edition to the Coro-' 
inandel Coast, ho brought several companies of half-drilled slaves 
from Madagascar and the French Islands supplied from there But 
after that, the East India Company, never lacking in a detestable 
cupidity, regularly ran armed slavers from Madagascar to India with a 
living freight, chiefly for supplying their Settlements on the West Coast. 
They used to stipulate that two-thirds of the cargo should bo males 
between the ages of fifteen and forty, and one-third females between 
fifteen and twenty-five ; the price was fifteen pounds a head with 
some shillings more to the Captain, Mate, and Surgeon for each one 
landed alive. Little children were to be reckoned two for one (see 
Selections from Records of Government). In the newspapers of 1781, 
many advertisements occur as to the disposal by sale of Coffrees. 
One is offered for 400 rupees who understands the business of butler 
and cook. Some seem to be valued for their musical skill, and 
dexterity in shaving and dressing and waiting at table. There is an 
advertisement also for “ three handsome African ladies of the true 
sable hue, commonly calle<i Coffreesses, ” between fourteen and 
twenty-five, for marriage with three of their own countrymen. The 
advertisement is long, and is too often repeated to be a mere joke, 
though it strains at being suggestively indecent. In all probability 
it means this, that there were Englishmen in Calcutta less than a 
hundred years ago who not only bought and sold African slaves, but 
went in for the breeding of them for the slave market. 
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With our present knowledge it is strange to reflect 
that, at the time referred to, a prominent member of the 
Government, under tlie mgis of which this great iniquity 
flourished here, was the champion of political and per¬ 
sonal liberty, the renowned Junius. It may be, however, 
that the liafeful aspect under which slavery presented 
itself to Philip Francis in Calcutta wa^* not without its 
eflect; for we find him afterwards in Parliament as one 
of the most ardent and zealous supporters of Wilberfqree 
in his eflbrts for the abolition of the Slave trade. 

II. 

His biographer tells us that Francis had no curiosity 
about travelling in India. In his voluminous wiitings 
he left behind no observations about scenery or places. 
Ho never moved a hundred miles out of Calcutta, where 
ho buried himself in business and in a most extensive 
correspondence. The hours not devoted to tliis were 
given up to card-playing and to the other social recrea¬ 
tions ill voo:ue, Thouijh he was remarkable for a hau<^h- 
ty and unapproacliable manner, he seems to liave liad 
tlie good sense to cultivate the social ac([uaintanco of 
the ladies, even of his oflicial foes. “ I profess to admire 
beauty,” he writes, “ on both sides of the question, and 
am not afraid to pa}^ my respects to an agreeable woman 
even in the enemy’s camp. In s[)ite of all their politics 
Mrs. Hyde and Lady Impey are pleased to except rno 
from my friends, and, as I take care to acknowledge 
their respective merits, allow me, in that instance at 
least, to be a just and generous enemy. As long as they* 
show me the same countenance they may be sure of the 
same attachment.” He seems to have been amused, too. 
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by the ordinary gossip of Anglo-Indian society, and 
even to have cynically recorded the petty heartburnings 
of ladies arising out of that still vital question as to 
who should call on whom. Of course the problem 
which most immediately exercised the upper crust of 
Calcutta society in those days was, as to what social 
recognition should be extended to the lady who was to 
become the wife of the Governor-General, as soon as a 
legal divorce from her husband had been obtained. 

A contemporary* (extracts from whose letters were 
contributed to the Englishman a few years ago by H. 
B.), writing from Calcutta in 1772, says: 

There is a lady, by name Mrs. Imhoff, who is his princi¬ 
pal favorite among the ladies. She came to India on board 
the same ship witli Mr. Hastings, is the wife of a gentleman 
who has been an officer in the German service and came out a 
cadet to Madras. Finding it impossible to maintain his 
family by the sword, and having a turn to miniature painting, 
he quitted the sword and betook himself to the latter pro¬ 
fession. After having painted all who chose to be painted at 
Madras, ho came to Bengal the latter end of the year 1770. 
She remained at Madras, and lived in Mr. Hastings’s house on 
the Mount chiefly, I believe. She is about twenty-six years 
old, has a good person and has been very pretty, is sensible, 
lively, and wants only to be a greater mistress of the English 
language to prove she has a great share of wit. She came to 
Calcutta last October. They do not make a part of Mr. 
Hastings’s family, but are often at his private parties. The 
husband is truly a German.” 

Local tradition gives No. 7, Hastings Street, now 
occupied by Messrs. Burn & Co., as the house tenanted 

* Jyso Saul Haudcock, some of whose private letters are amongst 
the Hastings MSS. He died in Calcutta in 1775. 
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by Mrs. Imhoff, while waiting for her divorce. Francis 
also writes on this subject to a friend in England, but 
the venom in his letter deprives it of the historical 
value which it would otherwise have: 

To complete the character, as it will probably conclude 
the history, of this extraordinary man, I must inform you 
that he is to be married shortly to the supposed wife of a 
German painter with whom he has lived for several years. 
The lady is turned of forty, has children grown up by her 
pretended husband, from whom she has obtained a divorce 
under the hand of some German Prince. I have always been 
on good terms with the lady, and do not despair of being in¬ 
vited to the wedding. She is an agreeable woman, and has 
been very pretty. My Lord Chief Justice Impey, the most 
upright of all possible lawyers, is to act the part of father to 
this second Helen, though his wife lias not spoken to her this 
twelve month.” 

He tliinks it worth while to write tlie following tittle 
tattle in his journal: 

J^dy ^th {\m ),—News of Imhoff ^s divorce, and hopes 
of her mairiagc with Hastings.’’ 

^^\2lh .—The Chief Justice very low. His lady enraged at 
the match and distressed about the future visits. 

“ N.B .—The dames for a long time were bosom friends.” 

24^/i.—An entertainment made on purpose this night at 
the Governor’s to effect a reconciliation hetween Lady Impey 
and Madame Chapusetin; the former sends an excuse. A 
mortal disappointment.” 

‘‘26^4.—Sup at Impey’s. Her ladyship swears stoutly that 
Madame Imhoff shall pay her the first visit—an idea which I 
don’t fail to encourage.” 

“ 29^4.—Mrs. Imhoff sups at Lady Impey’s by way of sub¬ 
mission.” 
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Though the marriage came off two days afterwards, 
viz., on the 1st of August, Francis’s journal makes no 
mention of it, so we lose unfortunately his sententious 
account of the festivities with which it was said to 
have been celebrated. In writing to his wife very short¬ 
ly afterwards he says of Mrs. Hastings : “ The lady her¬ 
self is really an accomplished woman. Slie behaves 
with perfect propriety in her new station, and deserves 
every mark of respect.” The Governor-General’s wife, 
however, does not seem to have forgotten the humble 
pie that Mrs. Imhoff had to eat in the matter of that 
first visit to Lady Impey, for as soon as ever lier posi¬ 
tion is assured she promptly brings the Lady Chief 
Justice to her bearings : 

Sept. 20th. —Lady Impey sits up with Mrs. Hastings; vulgo- 
toad-eating.^’ 

2lst. —At the Governor’s, Mrs. Hastings very handsomely 
acknowledges my constant attention to her.” 

^^22nd. —Mrs. Hastings returns Lady Clavering’s visit, attend¬ 
ed by Lady Impey in formd pauperis.^* 

‘‘ October 5th. —Supped at Impey’s ; as gracious as ever. 
Many symptoms convince me that Mrs. H. and Lady Impey 
hate one another as cordially as ever.” 

‘‘ Sth. —Lady Impey furens against Mrs. H. worse than ever.” 

Nov. ith. —Sup at Impey’s. Explanation with the lady, 
she swears that Hastings has deserted them. Complains of 
his ingratitude, ike. I believe their hatred is sufficiently cor¬ 
dial, but there are some ties which cannot be dissolved.” 

^^Jany.Zrd, 1778.—Formal supper at Impey’s for Mrs. 
Wheeler;* Mrs. Hastings sends a silly excuse, an intended 
slight to Lady Impey.” 

♦ Mrs. Wheeler had arrived iu the previous mouth. Fraucis writes 
of her to his wife,—She appeared in i^ublic for the first time at our 
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Allusion lias been made to the card table as one of 
the occupations of Francis. High play was one of the 
proininenb fashions of the. time amongst the upper 
society in England. The ladies followed it with almost 
as much ardour as the gentlemen. 

When imj)orted into Calcutta this vice tiourished with 
a luxuriance proportionate to the hideous monotony of 
life in India, and to the scarcity of outdoor or other 
divei'sions. The games most in vogue seem to have been 
Whist, varied occasionally by “ All Fours” and “Put.” 
Several allusions to their card enterprise occur in the 
journal and letters of Francis and Macrabie. Thus the 
former notes ; 

Sept, 1775.—III the evening played cards at Lady 

Anne Monson’s, three whist tables and two at chess. Quad¬ 
rille is little in vogue hero. Lady Anne is a very superior 
wliist-player; Mr. Francis generally fortunate.” 

Nov. — Being Wednesday it may not bo amiss for 
me to look at my card account, and sec how the reckoning 
stands between me and the world. I have been losing all 
this month. Let me see. Pretty even. I am not ten pounds 
gainer or loser upon that account since I left England. But 
that is not right. I want money ; I begin to love money ; 
and if 1 can get it fairly I will have money.” 

Even to gaming: we find that Fh'ancis betoede liimsidf 

o o 

with characterstic energy and purpose. For some time, 
while })laying for high stakes, he seems to have made 


ball iu wonderful splendour. At sight of her hoop, all our beauties 
stared with envy and admiration. I never saw the like in all my life.” 
She survived the climate only seven months, dying in July 1778. 

She was Mr. AMieeler’s first wife. Her tombstone tells that her 
name had been Harriet Chichelley Plowden. 
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whist rather a business than a recreation. The result of 
his luck, and presumably his skill, was that his winnings 
at cards enabled him to leave India with a moderate 
fortune much earlier than he could have done, if he had 
been dependent on his savings alone. 

Very exaggerated account of his and his colleagues* 
gambling, ami of his gains, found their way home, and 
tended to prejudice him in the eyes of the Ministry and 
of the Court of Directors. Rumour credited Francis 
with having won thirty lakhs at whist, and lost ten 
thousand pounds at backgammon. A cynical friend 
writes to him that people in England are astonished 
tliat men sent out to reform India should have contrived 
to win and lose so much in a short time, and he sagely 
advises him, since he has incurred the world’s censure, 
to be sure and keep tlie money to console him. From 
his own letters, however, to friends at home and in this 
country, a much more moderate estimate of his gains 
may be formed. In March 1776 he writes: 

“ An extraordinary stroke of Fortune has made me inde¬ 
pendent. Two years will probably raise me to affluent cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

To a friend at Benares, whom he asked to buy dia¬ 
monds for him, he says: 

I have actually won a fortune and must think of some 
means of realizing it in England. Keep all this stuff to your¬ 
self.” 

To another in England, to whom he remits an order 
for the proceeds of a parcel of pearls sent home, he 
writes : 

** You must know, my friend, that on one blessed day of the 
present year of our Lord, I had won about twenty thousand 
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pounds at whist. It is reduced to about twelve, and I now 
never play but for trifles, and that only once a week. Keep 
all this to yourself.” 

Elsewhere he computes the losings of all at about 
three lakhs, of which the lions share (possibly fifteen 
thousand pounds) fell to him, and the rest to Judge 
Lemaistre and a Colonel Leslie. It was an accidental 
burst, he adds, which lasted only a few weeks. 

Turning again to the diary of the humorous Macrabie, 
who identified himself so thoroughly with his brother- 
in-law's interests, we find who the loser was at whose 
expense Francis was thus enriched: 

March 2, 1776.—Mr. Barwell has lost again, and wc have 
all won. I told you of his heavy losses at Barrasut. Wo all 
shared in the spoil, nor has any of this house declined giving 
him his revenge. Justice Lemaistre, who had before been a 
very considerable loser, having recovered his sufferings at tin? 
expense of Mr. Barwell, has tied u{>, as it is called, and plays 
no more. Colonel Leslie does the same. This a little vexes 
Mr. Barwell, who is fond of play and will play for anything. 
We still go on.” 

With reference to this card-encounter between Barwell, 
Francis and Co., there is a curious circumstance alleged 
as connected with it. 

There was published in Leadenhall Street, in 1780, a 
stupid and scandalous book called the “ Intrigues of a 
Nabob," which, for reasons best known to the writer, pro¬ 
fessed to give certain details of Mr. Barwell's private life 
in India. The writer s object seems to have been revenge 
for the deprivation of his mistress, for whose loss he had 
received inadequate consideration. In this book, the 
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production of one wlio represents himself as knowing 
Mr. Barwell intimately, or at all events as having had 
ample opportunity of being familiar with Calcutta gossip, 
it happens to be mentioned, quite incidentally, that so 
])erplexed were Hastings and Barwell at the upsetting 
and overruling of their plans by their newly arrived 
colleagues from England, that the wealthy Barwell declar¬ 
ed he would willingly part with twenty thousand pounds 
to break up the opposition, or to bring over one of them 
to his and the Governor-Generars side. 

The story goes that he fixed on Francis as the one 
most likely to be amenable to pecuniary influences, and 
challenged him to liigli play in the hopes of getting him 
in his debt, and so in his power, thereby not only mistak¬ 
ing Francis’s character entirely, but, as we have seen, 
catching a Tartar. Now, though this story comes from 
a source so tainted as to be scarcely worth alluding to, 
still it is suggestive that Francis almost uniformly 
speaks conteniptuousl}’ of Barwell and attributes to him 
the very qualities wliich might be sup})Osed to give rise 
to the crafty actions allegerl against the “ Nabob.” 
Moreover, Francis never extends the smallest pity to the 
vietim whom he had phlebotomized so freely. Thus in 
April 1776 he writes to a friend who seems to have 
addressed some platitudes to him : 

With regard to gaming and all its dreadful consequences, 
your advice is good, and not tlio worse for being tolerably 
obvious. It is true I have won a fortune, and intend to 
keep it. Your tenderness for the loser is admirable. If 
money be his blood, I feel no kind of remoi*se in opening his 
veins the blood-sucker should bleed and can very well afford 
it.” 
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A^^aiii he writes, in a private ineinorandum, on tlio 
course of public affairs: 

‘‘ Mr. Barwell, I think, has all the had qualities common to 
this climate and country, of which he is in every sense a native ; 
l)ut I do not affirm that there is no mixture whatsoever of 
good ill his composition. He is rapacious without industry, 
and ambitious without an exertion of his fiiculties or steady 
application to affairs. He will do wliatcver can he done by 
bribery and intrigue. He has no other resource.’’ 

Even before the whist tournament came off, Francis 
appears to have conceived a rabid dislike to Barwell, 
which would certainl}" warn him against plunging into 
high play without seeing his way clearly. 

Thus, in March of the previous year (1775), he writes 
to Lord North : 

It is settled that Barwell shall marry Miss Clavering. After 
the censures of him to which General Clavering has signed his 
name, and branded as he is in this country by tlio utter ruin 
of a province, by enormous peculation of every sort, and by a 
personal depravity of character of which he alone perhaps 
furnishes an example, I cannot but foresee, &c., &c.” 

A few weeks later he writes to another friend harping 
on the same string : 

‘‘ Mr. Barwell in Council supports the Governor, but abroad 
is endeavouring to make a bank apart in order to screen his ow n 
iniquities. Ho is to marry Miss Clavering, a damnable match, 
which can produce nothing but misery and dishonour to the 
lady and her family, and disappointment to himself. He is 
cunning, cruel, rapacious, tyrannical, and profligate beyond all 
European ideas of those qualities.” 

It may be here remarked parenthetically that Francis 
gives his opinion of most of his official contemporaries 

I 
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with an appalling frankness. This is what he writes to 
England of another of them : 

1 will not content myself with saying I never knew, but 
upon my soul I never heard of so abandoned a scoundrel. It 
is a character to which your English ideas of dirt and mean¬ 
ness do not reach. Nor is it to be met with even in Bengal, 
even here it excites execration and contempt.’’ 

Possibly it is distance that lends enchantment to the 
view, but we, while reverently contemplating his monu¬ 
ment in Westminster Abbeys look back on the man thus 
described as the great Sir Eyre Coote. 

Francis’s strongly expressed disapproval of the alleged 
matrimonial views of Bar well is so hearted that it gives 
rise to a suspicion that his objection was not founded 
merely on the apprehension of the General’s being thus 
officially drawn away from him. ^Miss (davering, with 
her mother and two sisters had been fellow-passengers 
of Francis’s in the Ashhwrnhamy and it is not improbable 
that the propinquity and idleness of a long voyage gave 
rise to a iendresse on his side (he was only thirty-four) 
sufficient to account for his jealousy at the idea of a 
woman, reputed to be very attractive, marrying one 
whom he cordially^ disliked. 

Though allied in public matters, there was no love 
lost in private between Frg,ncis and General Clavering. 
Francis, however, seems always to have maintained kind 
feeling towards Lady Clavering and her daughters, 
and when the General died (only a month or two after 
receiving the Order of the Bath) and was laid in Park 
Street Cemetery yonder, Francis records in his daily 
journal: 
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August 30, 177Y. — Sir John Clavering,* after a deliriuiu of 
many hours, expired at half-past two I'.M., and was buried at 
eight, in the most private maimer. The Governor ordered 
minute guns. I waited on the ladies and pressed tlicni to 
remove to rny house, but they declined. I attended the funeral 
on foot to the grave.’* 

It will servo as well as any other opportunity for 
gossii>ing about those times to mention here whom Miss 
Olavering and Mr. Barwell did marry. It would seem 
that Francis might have spared himself his anxious 
apprehensions, for we learn from (juite an indejicndent 
source that the General had fully determined that Mr. 
Barwell was never to become his sondn-law. This is 
disclosed in a page from a very scarce autobiograiih}^ 
b}^ a contemporary (Grand’s Narrative). 

This authority tells us that, in April 177o, the Gonci’al 
“ imprudently and Inistily charged Mr. Barwell with malver¬ 
sation ill the Salt Department. So ill-founded an accusationf 
drew an instantaneous bitter reply. Mr. B., conscious of the 
unmerited imputation, declared that the man who dared to 
come forward with such a charge destitute of any proof was 

* General Clavering lived in a house whose site would ho now des¬ 
cribed as at the junction of Waterloo Street and Old Court-house Street. 

f A reference to Mr. Beveridge’s most iuterenting History of Baeker- 
gauj District (page I.'IS) would seem to show that the General’s accu¬ 
sation was anything but “ ill-founded.” We there learn that Barwell 
held the lease of two salt farms, which he sublet to two Armenians, 
on condition of an extra conshleration to himself of Rs. 1,25,000. 
One of these merchants afterwards complained that Barwell, having 
taken the money, dispossessed him and relet the farms to some one 
else for another lac of rupees. When first called to account about this 
transaction, he naively confessed it and seemed to imply that ho was 
within his rights as wishing “ to add to my fortune : ” he concludes, 

I can not recall it, and I rather choose to admit an error' (risum. 
teneatis ?) “ than deny a fact.” 
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a-. The General put his hand to his sword, Mr. Bar- 

well bowed and retired. The council broke ; and in the field 
next inoniing, attended by proper seconds, the former had a 
shot at tlie latter. 

‘‘Fortunately no evil consequences resulted, and Mr. Barwell, 
lamenting a man otherwise of such amiable virtues could in 
this instance have been so injudiciously biased, would not 
return his fire. His antagonist, suspecting this delicacy arose 
from a growing attachment which he had observed to prevail 
between him and Miss Clavering, called out loudly to him to 
take his chance of hitting him, for, in whatever manner their 
contest might terminate, the General added, Mr. Barwell could 
rest impressed that he hod no chance of ever being allied to his 
family ; and in the same passionate tone expressed his resolution 
of bring a second pistol. Mr. Barwell, without explaining, but 
perfectly confident of the good grounds wliicdi dictated his mode 
of acting, persisted in his previous intention, and thus compelled 
the seconds to withdraw^ the hostile parties, professing to their 
opinion that the point d’honneur had been in full satisfied.’’ 

Francis also alludes to the duel, bub Ids strong bias 
against Barwell manifests itself in bis sarcastic version 
of the affair : 

“ Tiic General challenged Barwell, who desired a respite of a 
few days to make his will. They met on the Sunday following. 
Barwell received one fire and asked pardon. I could easily col¬ 
lect from Clavering’s account of the affair that Barwell behaved 
very indifferoiitly in the field. This cireuinstance has since been 
confirmed to me by old Fowke. He bad reason to be satisfied 
Avith his good fortune. The wonder is how the General, who is 
perfectly correct in all the ceremonies of fighting, happened to 
miss him. Claveriug was highly pleased with himself on this 
occasion, and showed me his correspondence with Barwell with 
many tokens of self-approbation. If has been since printed.” 
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The pugnacity of General Claveriiig is stated to have 
been remarkable, even in an age when it was the fashion 
to be ever ready with the pistol. Mr. Merivale says 
that he wanted to fight the Duke of Riehiuond about 
Indian politics before he started. 

After the lapse of nearly three generations, Sir John 
Claveririg’s Vilood b(‘eanre again represented in Cjilciitta. 

Amongst those wlio had the opport\rnity of lisfoiiing, 
in the crowded Couneil-chamber here, to the lew dignified 
and soi-rowful sentences addressed to his colh'agues in the 
Government by Lord Napier, on the occ^asion of his 
being sworn in as Viceroy on the inurder of Lord Mayo, 
few perhaps remembered that the s[)eaker was the great- 
grandson of the first Commander-in-Ghief in India—the 
General Clavering, who, abetted by Philip Francis, had, 
nearl}^ a Irundrcd yoMirs before, attempted to violently 
seize the Governor-Generalshi]) from Wanen Hastings. 

The Miss Claveri tig, about whose matrimonial fate wo 
have found Francis so appi*ehensive, married the seventh 
Laron Napier of Mei’chistoun. She left two sons, the 
eldest of whom was the father of the present Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, tlic late kindly and popular Gover¬ 
nor of Madras. Again, having recourse to the autobio¬ 
graphy above alludeil to, we are informed of the quarter 
in which Mr. Barwiill became a successful suitor. We 
will let our authority speak for himself, as lie throws 
light on some of the curious frolics indulged iii by 
society in the days which we are discussing : 

In the enjoyment of such society, wliich was graced witli 
the ladies of the first fashion and beauty of the Settlement, 
I fell a convert to the charms of the celebrated Miss Sander¬ 
son, but in vain with many others did I sacrifice at the shrine* 
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This amiable woman became in 1776 the wife of Mr. Richard 
Barwcll, who will long live in the remembrance of his 
numerous friends who benefited from the means of serving them 
which his eminent station so amply afforded him, and which^ 
to do justice to his liberal mind, he never neglected the 
opportunity to evince where the solicitation had with propriety 
been apjlied. To this lady’s credit also may be recorded 
that those who liad been partial to her were ever treated with 
esteem and gratitude. Much to their regret the splendour of 
her situation lasted not long ; the pain of childbearing with 
the effects of the climate brought on a delicate constitution 
a decay which too soon moved this fair flower out of the 
world. Of all her sex I never observed one who possessed 
more the art of conciliating her admirers equal to herself. 
As a proof thereof we met sixteen in her livery one })ublic 
ball evening, viz., a pea-green French frock trimmed with 
pink silk ami chained lace with spangles, when each of us to 
whom the secret of her intended dress had been communicated, 
buoyed himself up with the hope of being the favoured ha]q)y 
individual. 

The innocent deception which had been ])ractised scon ap¬ 
peared evident, and the man of most sense was the first to 
laugh at the ridicule whicli attached to him. I recollect the 
only revenge which we exacted was for each to have the honor 
of a dance with her ; and as Minuets, Cotilion’s Reels, and 
Country-dances were then in vogue, with ease to herself she 
obligingly complied to all concerned, and in reward for such 
kind complaisance we gravely attended her home, marching by 
the side of her palankeen regularly marshalled in procession 
of twm and two.” 

Mrs. Barwell died in November 1778, and is buried 
in the South Park Street ground—“ a massy tomb with 
no inscription.” Asiatims says : Mr. Barwell left India 
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ill March 1780 ; his retirement and Francis’s consequent 
promotion in Council were each, we find, by the news¬ 
paper of the time, honoured with a salute of seventeen 
o-uns—a custom, we believe, not observed now. The last 
entry but one about him in Francis’s journal is : “ Feb- 
riiciry ^29. —Mr. Barwell’s house taken for five ^"ears 
liis own vote at 31,720 current rupees per annum to be 
paid half-yearly in advance ; Mr. Wilder and I declare 
we shall not sign tlie lease.” It is not surprising that a 
gentleman wlio looked so keenly after his jxuvsonal 
interests should have accumulated a colossal fortune. 
There is a tendency to assume that the Bar well of 
Macaulay’s Essay was a grave oilicial advanced in years ; 
yet his Indian service was closed when ho was little over 
eight and thirty. At this age he sat down in J^lngland to 
enjoy the fruits he had gathere<l in the East; he jiurcluised 
a fine estate (Stanstead in Sussex) and a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment (Winclielsea), an<l jiosed as a typical Nabob for 
quarter of a century longer. His Indian idea of jiKuity 
lias been handed down in the “ bring more curricles” 
story, of which he was the liero. He died at Stanstead 
in September 1804, aged sixty-three. 

III. 

The accident of the position of Senior Member of Coun¬ 
cil falling to Francis is suggestive of a lesson, which, 
though often repeated since in India, has scarcely been 
learned yet, viz., that it is only when 3 'oung that 
a tree can be safely transplanted. Of his two fellow- 
councillors who sailed from England with him. Ge¬ 
neral Clavering was fifty-two when he arrived in 
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India for the first time, and Colonel Monson* but a 
few years youn^^er; both succumbed to the climate, 
the former in less than tliree years, fche latter in less 
than two. Francis had much the advantage of both in 
point of youth, and for this reason mainly was able to 
record, “ I begin to fancy that I myself have a very 
good constitution, or I never could have resisted such 
a climate and such toil in the manner I have done. My 
two coUeaixues are in a woful condition, Col. Monson 
obliged to go to sea to save his life, and General 01a- 


* Colonel Monson and liis wife arc buried in the South Park Street 
ground ; they are imdtu* separate but similar tombs next each other, 
but bearing no inscription Francis writes in his diary, 

177(1 February ‘18’—La<Iy Anne Monson is no more. After lying 
s])ccchless through the day she departed last night aV>out ten. The 
loss of such a woman is generally bdt by the wiiolc Settlement ; but 
wo who liad the lu)n{)r and pleasure of her intimacy are deprived of 
a comfort which we slmll long regret.” Slio was the daughter of the 
Earl of Darlington, and was tlie widow of the Hon’blo Charles Hope- 
weir (brotlier of Earl of Ilopetovvn) wlnm she married the Hon’ble 
G. Monson, who survived her but seven nouths. Moreover, she was 
the great grand-daughter of the Merry Monarch, her mother having 
been Lady Grace Fitzroy, daughter of the first Duke of Cleveland, 
son of Charles II by Barbara Villiers. 

Francis writes in aii official memorandum whioli lie compiled for 
his own keeping in India, that he “ was repiMitedly assured by Lady 
Anne Monson ” that Warren Hastings was the natural sou of a 
steward of her father’s, who sent him to Westminster School with 
his own sons, and where he was called “the classical boy.” Unfor¬ 
tunately. so little authentic information regarding Hastings’s infancy 
or the life of his father has come down to us, that almost any story 
regarding them might gain credence. Gleig says that Warren’s father 
was married before he was sixteen, and that the wife died a few days 
after the birth of the son ; that they had been married for only two 
years at this time, Warreu being the second child, the mother having 
previously presented her boy-husband with a daughter 1 
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vering on his back covered with boils. I see no reason 
why Barwell should be alive (he never uiisses an op¬ 
portunity for a cut at Barwell), but tliat death docs 
not think it worth while to kill him. Pie is a mere 
shadow. As for Plastings, I promise you ho is much 
more tough than any of us, and will never die a natural 
death.’' To Sir John Day at Madras, he says—“ I liate 
the thouglit, for my own part, of dying of the spleen, 
like a rat in a hole. If I had given way to it heretofore 
I should now have been stretched alongside of Claver¬ 
ing, Monson, and Lernaistre with a danmed hui jacet 
upon my heart. I liave many reasons for not wishing to 
die in Bengal.” A year later he again writes: “ My 
health is perfectly establisluid, and with good manage¬ 
ment I am a matcli for the climate.” 

What room tlieve was for congratulation in the result 
of P'rancis’s good “ management ” as regards his health 
will be realized by remembering that (Calcutta at tliis 
time stood in wliat was little better than an undrained 
swamp, in the immediate vicinity of a malarious jungle, 
that the ditch surrounding it was, as it had been for 
thiidy years })reviousl 3 g an 0 })en cloaca, and tliat its 
liver banks were strewn with the dead bodies of men 
and animals. As regards the sanitation, or the want of 
it, at the period referred to, it will be sufficient if we 
see how our predecessors hired in the matter of one of 
the first necessaries of life, drinking water, the chief 
source of which was the Tank in Lai Diglii (Dalhousie 
Square). 

A correspondent writes in April 1780 regarding this 
to the newspaper of the day :— 

‘‘As I was jogging along in rny palanqueen ^^‘stcrclay, I 
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could not avoid observing without a kind of secret concern 
for the liealth of several of my tender and delicate friends,—a 
string of parria dogs, without an ounce of hair on some of 
tliem and in tlie last stage of the mange, plunge in and refresh 
themselves very comfortably in the great Tank. I don’t mean 
to throw the least shadow of reflection upon the sentinels, as 
the j)rescnt condition of the Palisadoes is such that it would 
take a Battalion at least of the most nimblefooted sepoys to 
}»rcvent them. I was led insensibly to reflec^t upon tlie small 
attention that is paid by people in general to a point of such 
unspeakable importance to their health and longevity as the 
choice and care of their water, the great vehicle of our 
nourishment.” 

Another writes on the same subject:— 

“Should you believe it that, in the very centre of this 
opulent city, and almost under our noses, there is a spot of 
ground measuring not more than GOO square yards used as a 
jiublic burying ground by the Portuguese inhabitants, where 
there are annually interred, upon a medium, no less than four 
hundred dead bodies ; that these bodies are generally buried 
without coirins, and in graves dug so exceedingly shallow as not 
to admit of their being covered with much more than a foot and- 
a-half of earth, in so mucli that after a very heavy fall of 
rain some part of them have been known to appear nbove 

ground.Moreover, the quantity of matter 

necessarily flowing from it assimilating with the springs of 
the earth can scarcely fail to impart to the water in the adjacent 
'wells and tank any morbid and noxious quality, laying by 
this means the foundation of various diseases among the 
poorer sort of people who are obliged to drink it, nor can 
those in more affluent circumstances, from the natural indolence 
and deception of servants, promise themselves absolute exemp¬ 
tion from it.” 
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No wonder that tlie inliabifcants on whom these un¬ 
pleasant facts w^ere thus obtruded took every opportu¬ 
nity of converting the water into arrack punch jnior 
to consumption; or tliat tiiose who conld altord to »lo 
so gave it the go-by altogether by the substitution of 
mulled claret or madeira, all which drinks were, we find, 
very much in fashion. No wonder that a most ordinary 
formula for accounting for the absence of such or such 
a one from societ}^ was tliat, in tln^ unvarnished lan¬ 
guage of the day, he was “ down with a putrid b'ver, 
or a dux.” 

Diseases, too, of a more mysterious kind seem to 
have occasionally appeared and claimed their victims. 
The local purveyor of news reconls in perj>lexity, 
in August 1780,—“ We learn that several ])eoj>le has 
(.s/c) been suddenly carried of within these few days 
by tumours in the neck, symptoms of a very unusual 
nature.”* Warnings also, similar to one that we liavc 

* Possibly this is the symptom alludod to in the following extract 
from Mr, Justice Hyde’s notes. It will bo seen that (mr predecessors 
accepted “ the fever ” as a matter of course towards tlio close of the 
raius: 

THE FOURTH TERM. 177a. 

In THU IDtii and COiul Ycau of tiif Rfion of His Majesty 
King Geoiige thk Tin ud. 
yruhtij, October 2'lnd, 1771h 
The Jirst (Icnj of the Fomth Term, 1771b 
Present Mu. Justice Hyde. 

There were only common motions. 

Mem.: Sir E. Impey, Chief Justice, was abseut by reason of illness. 
He has a swelling of the double chin. It came after he had the 
epidemic fever, which prevailed here in September and tliis month, 
and Btill does prevail here ; but Dr. Campbell told me he did not 
think the swelling any part of the disorder usually following that 
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seen the abstemious Warren Hastiims "ivint^ to his wife, 
are occasionally issued in the newspaper, impressing 
on tlie public the imprudence of eating too much in the 
hot weather; and tlie moral is pointed, by cpioting the 
awful example of a surgeon who fell down dead in the 
street “ after consuming a large plateful of beef.” In those 
days, too, we must not forget that there were no changes 
to the hills, no ice, no steamers to take one away; sick¬ 
ness had to be encountered where it was incurred. 

Medical science was as yet unenlightened, and it is 
hinted in the chronicles of the day that its practice 
was occasionally ado[)ted on no bettor (pialifieation than 
that possessed by a “ midshi])man who liandles your 
pulse as he’d handle a rope.” We cannot be surprised, 
then, to find it recorded that the success attending 
the efforts of the medical man of the period, was not so 
maiked as to inspire the public with much confidence 
in him. lie naturally enough followed the system in 
whicli he liad been iiidoctrinated in Europe, and which 
Avas in full swing a humlred years ago. It is usual to 
describe it as being active and heroic ; and of course it 
was thought necess.ary to apj)ly it Avith superlative 

lever, but a uervous disonler oi‘ the nature of tliat Sir E. luipey 
had before lie went to Chittagong, which then alYeeted his arm and 
head. 

Sir Robert Cliamher.s was also absent by reason of illness. Yester¬ 
day the fever began with him 

I (John Hyde) have had the fever, and am not yet perfectly free from 
the coiisequenees, for I have a slight degree of pain and Aveakness in 
my loft foot, and a slight degree of dizziness still affects my head.’* 

The strangest ailment of all, perhaps, is one which is noted by 
vl.vh///<o/.v as having caii.se<l the death of a lady who was buried (17‘)3) 
in Park Street (leinetery —•* She died of pure sensibility,he says. We 
suspect that this disease has long ceased to prey on Calcutta. 
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energy in a country where experience seemeel to show 
that the crisis was rapidly reached. Accordiiigl}^ when 
sunimoned to the bedside, it became a race between the 
doctor and disease; the patient was promptly physicked 
and blistered, &c., &c., and having undergone these well- 
meant invasions, ho was uncommonly lucky if he 
escaped being there and then “ cup[>ed and blooded ” into 
the bargain. It is needless to add that the only benelit 
following this misdirected zeal was that derived by the 
apothecary and the undertaker. 

We have remarked how Philip Franeis, after the duel, 
was bled twice in the one day for a slight flesh wound 
in his back, though this was towards the end of the 
rainy season, when the vital foi-ces ai*o at their lowest, 
ft is curious that in the following year, though not in 
connexion with the instance just alluded to, the Calcutta 
newspaper has a squib about the indiscriminate use of 
the lancet. We regret that the greater part of it would 
be quite unquotable in modern days, but we venture 
to extract in a footnote* four or five versos of it to 

A sprain in your toe or an ajjuish shiver 
The faculty here call .a touch of the liver. 

And with ointment mercurii and pills oalomelli 
They reduce all the bones in your skiu to a jelly. 

Broke down by the climate, low, weak, t'would surprise ye 
To hear them insist that) your blood is too sizey, 

If a compound of ills from such treatment you boast, 

The plan next advised is a trip to the coast. 

If your wife has a head-ache, let Sangrado hut touch her, 
And he’ll jobb in his lancet like any hog- butcher ; 

Tho’ in putrid complaints dissolution is rapid, 

He’ll bleed you to render the serum more vapid. 
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show its tendency. It is the first local evidence that 
we have come across of an impatience of the laity 
under a system wliich outraged common sense; it is an 
early indication of a reaction which slowly gained 
strength, and culminated many years after in the do- 
little systems of Homoeopathy and Hydropathy. 

Yet though life in Calcutta a hundred years ago in¬ 
volved the exposure to niiich physical sufteiing, with 

l)(;8ccu<l Esculapiua, thou Mortal Divine, 

And despatch to perdition those Medical swine, 

Such Doctors who never saw Leyden or Flanders 
llun counter to reason and bleed in the jaundice. 

In a very few days you’re released from all cares, 

If the Padre's asleep, Mr. Oldham reads prayers, ,.^c. 

The writer of this doggrel promises to sing of the iniquities of the 
Calcutta bar in a future number, but we have not come across it. 
Instances will readily occur to iimst pooido suggesting that this critic 
was in advance of his time. Headers of Madame D’Arblay’s memoirs 
may recall, that old Mrs. Delauoy, the valued friend of George the 
Third and his Queen, while living as their guest at Windsor, 1780, and 
presumably within reach of the highest medical skill iu the kingdom, 
was •• hloodcd ” for a little ailment, for which in these unheroie days 
the poor old bo<ly would probably have been advised to take a hot 
footbath and to stay in bed, as she was eighty-six years old, almost 
quite blind from age, and with much more than the proverbial one 
leg in the grave ! Forty years later still, the fever-shattered Lord 
Byron was bled to death at Mesolonghi, in spite of his own piteous 
appeal “ Have you no other remefly than bleeding ?—There are many 
more die of the lancet than the lance.” 

The obliging Mr. Oldham whose name occurs above was a very 
important personage here iu the last century. He was the first 
undertaker proper who settled in Calcutta ; he first cut stones from 
the ruins of Gour. Before his time Bengal indented on Madras for 
tomb stones. It goes without saying that Mr. Oldham amassed a 
fortune before he himself was laid (1788) in Park Street Cemetery 
surrounded by numerous specimens of his own handicraft. 
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none of the aleviation which art has since introduced, 
it is significant that when Francis sums up Ids impres¬ 
sions of a residence here, he does not dwell on tlie 
active miseries which may be ameliorated, but rather 
on ilie passive ones which will be always incidental to, 
and inseparable from, the life of a Eui'opean in (the 
plains of) India. For instance, this is how a man of his 
amazing energy and his boundless mmital resources is 
reduced to write, ''The waste of: spirits in this cursed 
country is a disease unconquerable, a miscuy unutter¬ 
able.” “ I relinquish my family and iViouds, and 
I pass my life in one eternal combat witli villainy, folly, 
and prostitution of every species. If I carry home 
£25,000 by the severest parsimony of five years, it will 
be the utmost I can accomplish. I would now gladly 
accept two-thirds of the money if I could be up to the 
neck in the Thames.” After Ids card-winning ho places 
his wants a little higher, as the possibility of attaiidng 
them seems open to him, but his horror of India is un¬ 
abated—-“Whenever I am worth a clear entire sum of 
forty thousand pounds secure in England, Eengal may 
take care of itself. No, not for that fortune would I 
spend the same two years again.” 

It is interesting to see how nearly in the same strain 
Macaulay writes some sixty years later, after an ex¬ 
perience of a much improved Calcutta:—“ Let me assure 
you that banishment is no light matter. No person can 
judge of it who has not experienced it. A complete 
revolution in all the habits of life,—an estrangement 
from almost every old friend and acquaintance,—all this 
is, to me at least, very trying. There is no temptation 
of wealth or power which could induce me to go 
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through it again.” We have our share of the miseries 
of life ill this country. We are annually baked four 
months, boiled four more, and allowed the remaining 
four to become cool if we can. Insects and undertakers 
are the only living creatures which seem to enjoy the 
climate.” Elsewhere Macaulay records his experienced 
conviction that ''all the fruits of the tropics are not 
worth a pottle of Covent Garden strawberries, and that 
a lodging up three pairs of stairs in London is better 
tlian a jialace in a compound of Chowi inghee.” 

But to return to Francis and his experience. He 
thus writes to the gentleman who had declined the 
nomination which he (F.) afterwards accepted. We shall 
meet again I trust—I mean in this world—and may I 
bo d—d in the next if ever I venture myself into such 
a hell as this with my own consent at least. I certainly 
am obliged to you for my post, but 1 fancy by this time 
3x11 are (piite satisfied that you did not take it.” To 
Mrs. Strachey, who had asked him to provide for her 
children when old enough to go to India, he writes (with 
questionable taste in parts): 

Dear Madam, —Bo so good as to live till I return, and 
you shall see wonders ; you shall see me, whom India lias made 
neither rich nor saucy. I profess to have one or two qualities 
at least to which this infamous climate cannot reach, the rest 
is at the mercy of the sun, whose light the moment I can 
command wax candles and a coal fire I solemnly disclaim 
for ever. Let him ripen his cabbages and show peasants the 
way to their daily labour. I desire to have no furtlier com¬ 
munication with him, but to vegetate in a hot-house as a 

gentleman should do.And so you have determined that 

I shall stay in Bengal till I have settled your infant colony 
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for yon, and can leave it in a flourishing condition. Indeed, 
madam, I am not satisfied with the share you have allotted 
to me in this useful work. I would rather be employed as you 
are. Leave it to me to provide emigrants, and do you come 
here and settle them. Soberly and sadly, this is no market 
for young ladies; the same licat which ripens the fiuit reduces 
the appetite, whereof the proofs are rather ineloncholy than 
pregnant. How long beauty will keep in this country, is too 
di‘licate a question for me to determine. You, who can reatl 
faces, would see lines in some of them which Time ought not 
to have written there so soon.” 

If the Europeans who came to India in the old days 
had a hard time of it, they at all events got what they 
came for—money, and if they survived they returned 
home wealthy men. The modmn average oilicial is 
lucky if, in a lifetime given to India, he can put by a 
fifth of the sum which Francis sneered at as attainable 
in five years. In comparing the conditions of the two 
periods it must not be lost sight of that, to all the other 
drawbacks of an Indian life, poverty has in recent years 
been added. It is not an exaggeration to say that of 
the Anglo-Indian olHcials who have got families depend¬ 
ent on them, at least seven out of ten go through their 
expatriation knowing the burden of heavy, tedious 
penury,” till their })ensions (which die with them) come; 
then they retire as strangers, to luisband their means in 
some country town or village in England, where, for the 
sake of their children, they hope to find a giammar 
school and an apothecary. 

A glance at the Indian life of Francis would be in¬ 
complete if we did not refer very briefly to the little 
that is told us regarding the result of his sojourn here 
on his home domestic welfare. 
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Early in life, when twenty-one years of age, lie had 
married a Miss Macrabie, a well-educated, attractive 
girl of his own age, with some of the accomplishments 
which embellish life. It was a love-match, opposed, for 
prudential reasons, by the fatliers of both ; but Francis’s 
ardent temperament could not brook much delay, and 
his self-reliant nature impelled him to disregard the 
})arental prohibition, and to p(irsuade the lady to many 
liini without the father’s sanction, and when the means 
of supporting a wife were but slender. The marriage 
was a very happy one ; they seemed much attached to 
each other. In some of the letters of Fiancis to lim* 
before the Indian episode, there is apparent a sincere 
solicitude about her and the chihlreig and a winning 
and delicate thouglii-fulness on his part regarding them. 

When slie is away from liiin for a few weeks at the 
seaside or elsewhere, he writes to her—“ My sweett^st 
Betsy, I hope you think of me, and that you really 
wish to be with me again, &c.—Yours for ever, P. F.” 
Again,—“ Indeed, Iain very serious when I say I think 
your absence long, and the pr(»spect of three weeks more 
appears almost an age. However, if you and the childrcm 
are benelited by it, I shall be satisiied.—-Yours, my 
dearest love, always, and with the greatest truth, P. F.” 
Sometimes he wiites to her, “ My dearest honesty.” He 
always remembers the little ones ; asks her to “kiss my 
children,” and to give him “ all the news” of them. The 
following is one of many similar passages: 

Words cannot express my impatience to have you in my 
arms. At seven on Monday I expect you. Will the macliine 
bring you to the door, or where shall I order James to wait 
for you ? To say the truth, my dear girl, I have been dining 
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with honest Fitz aiul CJo., and am not in my pertbet mind, hut 
von SCO that even wdiilc I forget myself T still remomher yon. 
It is true I am endowed with a most capricious humour, hut [ 
am always wise enough to know that I am possessed of the 
host girl ill the w’orhl, and that I never coiihl he happy with¬ 
out her. Adieu.”* 

Soon after he got the Indian appointment, he tolls a 
lady—” You already know tliat Mrs. Francis is not to 
accompany me to India; it is her own choice and i-c^o- 
lution, and severely felt hy us hoth. Wliat are live little 
girls and a boy to <]o, deprived botli of mother and 
fatlier ? ” 

Few of his letters from India to Ids wife have been 
preserved; in one of tluun he alludi's to their earlv 
stiMggles,—“ Fortune has taken extraordinary cai’o of 
me, and I am much lier liumble sm’vant. 81 u‘ was ecr- 
t:diily in my debt, if it lie (ionsidered liow many ycai’s 
you and I lived upon little or nothin<g.” Tluise, how- 
ev('r, were perliaps the liajipiest yivai’s of Philip Francis's 
life. Mrs. Fiancis’s communications to her husbaml 
in India were mainly in tlie foi ni of a journal, which 
was sent to him at regular intervals. It r(‘lates 
altogether to domestic mattm-s, the jiroga'ess of tle ir 
little cldldren, her own liouseliold and social a (fa,i i s, 

* Tlu3r(! is plcMity of ovi»l(;iic(3 to show tlirit, his pK; fluliari 

oaroef. Francis was far from temperaUi While tlui Jiinim Lifters 
were, absorbing attention, Francis, on his owoi .shosving, \v;is l(!!nling a 
jovhal winc-l)ibhing life, and this is almost the only circannstance 
which, to our iniud, can )>e said to argue against his idiojtiry witli tluj 
great p-seu lonymons writer. It is dillicnlt to fancy tliat om; who }ia<l 
so many reasons to keep his liead cool and his tongue uuiet shmild 
over voluntarily run the risk involve 1 in the old [iroverb hi 
Vcr'dikin, 
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et cetera. She was not qualified, we are told, '' to be 
a sharer in her husband’s plots, nor a partner in his 
fierce ambition, nor to partake in his public or literary 
])ursuits.’' The journal is described as the production 
of a tenderly attached wife, which is “ touching in its 
])omely way, as it shows the gradual effect of distance 
and the evil influences engendered by long absence on 
domestic love, wliich had been so deeply rooted as theirs ; 
until she, so absolutely confiding at first in her fondness, 
is forced to say at last, " J was but too sure separation 
for seven years would make a great alteration in your 
affection, and indeed 1 am sorry to say it has—a very 
great one indeed.’ ” When we read this, and recall what 
Francis lumself said in the House of Commons after¬ 
wards,—“ I passed six years in perpetual misery and 
contest in Bengal, at the hazard of my life, then a 
wretched voyage of ten months, and two and twenty 
years of labour in the same cause, unsu])ported and 
alone, without thanks and reward, and now without 
hope ; I have sacrificed my happiness and my repose, 
and forfeited every prospect of personal advantage,” 
—we may incline to be wise after the event, and think 
that, on the whole, the Indian appointment was dearly 
bought, though his nomination to it won him so 
many congratulations, and has needlessly exercised the 
ingenuity of critics from that day to this. 


HIOKY’S GAZETTE. 

It remains but to say a little regarding the public 
press in Calcutta as it existed in the time of Francis. 
, We have come across no older local newspaper than one 
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w’hicli dates from tlie last year of Francis’s stay in India. 
This v/as Hicky’s Jknujal G((zell(\ which started on 
Saturday, January 29th, 1780. It was a weekly print of 
tw^o slircts, about twelve inches by eii;lit, three columns 
of print(Ml matter on each side, al)out half of W'hich was 
devoted to advertisements. Mr. J. A. Hicky, the pro¬ 
prietor, calls himself the lirst, and late printer, to the 
Honorable (\)mpany. In rtdurning tha?d\s for the first 
list of subscribers he states, that “ should h(‘ Ixi so fortu¬ 
nate in his endeavours as to bring s«) useful an under¬ 
taking as a iKiWspaper to perfection, he w'ill think 
himself amj)ly rewarded, as it may ir; a very little time 
prove an antibilious s|)ecitic, from whicli ho hopes his 
subscrib(‘rs w'ill n^ciuve more natiiral benefit than from 
TineJma' of Bark,( ’astor Oil, or Columba root.” lie was 
a very illiterate man, judging by his editorial notices, 
which an.* written for the most part in a “ high-falutin 
style. The conespon<h‘nce from iocal and distant con¬ 
tributors, and (x^casional exti-acts from Europe news, 
make up the greater portion of the small weekly budget. 
There is a copy of this newspaper in t.\*dcutta in a 
tolerable state of ])reservation fiom its commencement 
<lown to the end of 1781, and there is a still better copy 
in the British Museum, from March 1780 to March 1782. 
The paper is a curiosity in these days, and helps one to 
get a glimpse of certain phases of the social lives of our 
j)redcces.sors, which could not perha])S be readily got 
elsewlicre. Had it only continued as it began, it might 
have led a tolerably harmle.ss existence, but it soon 
began to cater to the lowest tastes, and admitted con¬ 
tributions which, while afiecting to teach and uphold 
public morality, (but in reality with a motive very much 
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ilie leverse), vulgarly paraded subjects whose details are 
better kept out of view. Thus many dreary chapters 
(eacli entlirig with a “ to be continued”) are devoted to 
tlie autobiography of what is called “ a late very extra¬ 
ordinary nuui,” but which is simply the details of the 
alleged progress in vice of a typical .young scoundrel 
who had not one redeeming feature. Running through 
several numbers also is a florid essay entitled “ Thoughts 
on the Times, but chiefly on the profligacy of our women 
and its causes.” This is unctuously addressed to “every 
parent, husband, and modest woman in the three King¬ 
doms.” One part treats of “ the folly and bad tendency 
of a fashionable life,” another of “ the evils that arise 
from French refinement,” a third denounces the einploy- 
inent of obstetric physicians (less technical language, 
however, is used) as tending “ to destroy the peace of 
families and endanger virtue.” The dullness of these 
diatribes is profound; as literary compositions they are 
below contempt. 

The cloven foot in them is apparent from the compa¬ 
nionship provided for them, viz.^ small paragraphs and 
rhyming contributions, reeking with jocular indecency 
atul obscenity that no English newspaper could venture 
to quote instances of in these days. And when we read 
what was admitted, we can only guess what was proffer¬ 
ed and rejected, from a Pharisaical notice like this 
among the answers to correspondents, “ Lothario’s letter 
and poetry is received, but is not fit for insertion, 
nor will anything ever be inserted in the Bengal Gazette 
that can possibly give offence to the ladies.” If the 
Bengal Gazette had contented itself with being charac¬ 
terized merely by want of decency and sense, it might, 
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ill thn-fc tolerant age, liave died a natural, instead of a 
violent death. But its proprietor soon, apparently, dis¬ 
covered tliat a certain section of the public always craves 
for personal items (a discovery which in our own times has 
so ])opularized what are known as‘Society Journals’); 
accoi’dingly the weekly pabulum for his subscribers 
becomes well seasoned with ]>ersonalities, all no d<Hibt 
intemled to be moi-e or less funny. Private individuals 
who had incurred the disph'osure of the Editor or con¬ 
tributors are held up to derision in the Poet’s corner; 
ladies in society are mentioned under their initials ; their 
graces, and attrac^tions, and in s<mie instances even their 
matrimonial prospects are dealt IVeely (and favourably) 
with ; jujetasters are enlisted in their behalf, and their 
eliarms are duly sung iu limping vers(is. They are 
watched at the pulillc balls, or festive gatheidngs at the 
Harmonic Tavern, and the success with which certain 
gentlemen seem to ingratiate* thcmsolves into their favour, 
is frankly commented on, with congratulation or disap- 
provjil, according as the g(‘ntlcmcn may happen to be on 
friendly or on hostile terms with the lUiugal Gazette, 
Personality of this kind is apt to descend into intoler¬ 
able license. The slight houndaiy was soon passed in 
this case, and many who were conspienious in social or 
otHcial life, are assaile<l in terms indicative of personal 
rancour, wliile the more prominenr, amongst them are 
^ivenup to public odium and contemi)t, veiled under the 
most obvious nicknames. Thus the Governor-General, 

when not Mr. H-s, is *‘ the Great Mogul,” or “ the 

Tyger of War;” the Chief Justice is “Judge Jeffreys,” 
more frequently “ Poolbundy; ” an official in the Salt 
Board is Peter Nimmuck; an official iu the old Fort is 
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Mr. Poorana Killa; a Mr. Milton is '' Mr. Paradise Lost;’' 
Mr. Justice Chambers, who had been Vinerian Professor 
at Oxford and had tlie reputation of being easily in¬ 
fluenced, is Viner Pliant; Mr. Wheler, the member of 
Council, is Ned Wheelabout,” and so on. Hastings 
and Impey, however, were pre-eminently the target for 
]\lr. Hicky’s missiles, and unforgivingly did they pay 
him out when tlie time came to strike. It is notewortliy 
that a lam])OOu of the time, of which we give an extract, 
indicates that, whatever may have since been virged in 
explanation of Impey’s part in the transaction, it was 
certainly alleged by some contemporaries that Hastings 
endeavoured to get over the friction between the Go¬ 
vernment and Supreme Court by smoothing Impey with 
the Presidency of the Sudder Adawlut, carrying an 
extravagant extra salary,*— vh,, The C. J. is supposed 
to be triumphantly ad<lressing the Sealer of the Su¬ 
preme Court thus, on the disgust and discontent of the 
Company’s servants at the recent a)>pointment: 

But that wliich to me is the plensautost part, 

No one of the servants dare point out the smart; 

* Francis in his place in Council opposed and stron^^ly minuted 
ag’ainst the control of the Sudder Adawlut being* vested in the Chief 
Justice as proposed by Hasting*s. It is a coincidence worth noting* that 
one of the best known passages in the Essay on Warren Hastings in 
■^"hich Macaulay sums up his denouncement of the arrangement, r/z., 
“ the Chief Justice was rich, quiet, and infamous,” is an adoption 
of a sentiment, and almost of the language in which it was conveyed^ 
of Philip Francis, who, writing as Junius (in the last famous letter 
to the Duke of Grafton, February 1770), says of another transaction : 
“Your Grace is afraid to carry on the prosecution. Mr. Hine keeps 
quiet possession of his purchase, and Governor Burgoyne, relieved 
from the aiqnehension of refunding the money, sits down for the 
remainder of his life infamous and contented. 
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Nor do I much wonder, for H-s has said 

No remonstrance from them that may come shall bo read. 

And should they our door with petitions assail, 

AVe'll send all the mutinous scoundrels to jail. 

However, to keep them from for^^ing of lyes, 

]\rr. H-8 the feeling, the just and the wise, 

Has appointed Ad—1—ts. wh )sc payineuts at largo, 

]\Iy dear little Archey, are un ;h^r my charge. 

AVhat Company's servant, tho' bred up in College, 

To manage my post has com| :*tent knowledge ? 

'\Vl)at thougli the ten tlnuis.i d friend W—n may give. 

And which coudescemling I monthly rceedve. 

.Vc., Ac. 

It is a curious circuinstaiieo that, tliough Francis 
was a year in (.Calcutta with tliis j>a|)er, he, almost aloiio 
amongst tlic leaders of sooit^tjL never tails under its 
ribaldry. 

It is pointed out iu his jMomoirs that ho rarely 
put oil record a defeat of his own, and it is shown as 
a conspicuous instance of this that, in his daily journal 
for Juno 1777, where many personal and ollicial matters 
are clironicled, ho passes hy tlio nineteenth, tho day on 
which the attempt was made to oust Hastings from tho 
Governor-Geiicralsliip, and no mention is made of an 
episode in which Francis, Clavering and Co. were so 
signally discomlited. 

A notable instance of reticence regarding a defeat 
of Francis may be found in llicky’s Gazdle. The 
duel with Hastings occurred on Tliursday the 17th 
August 1780. Tlie next number of the Gazette is for 
the week commencing on the following Saturday, tho 
19th. The C()[)y of this number in the British Museum 
is quite unmutilated (the copy in Calcutta is imperfect); 
yet there is no allusion whatever in it to the duel which 
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oeoui’i'ed only two days previously lietweon tlie two 
liighest personages in tlie country. What a struggle 
it must liave cost a liungry editor to forego a de. 

resist<mce like this, may be guessed from tlie fact that, 
ill the very same number, he is glad to include in Ids 
dietary tlie following misei'able substitute : 

A few (Liys ago a dispute arose between two young gentle¬ 
men not many miles from Seramporc about a lady of a sooty 
complexion. The friends of both were under some apprehen¬ 
sion that a duel would have been the conscipiencc, but it 
happily ended in a reciprocal Bastinado.” 

In all proliability Francis’s pronounced hostility both 
to Hastings and Inijioy was in itself enough to endear 
him to the BeiKjal Gazette, but there was perhajis a 
iurther reason for his singular immunity. He himself, 
as proved by his pseudonymous writings in England, 
could be, when lie liked, master of the whole gamut of 
vulgar abuse. He knew the pain tliat it inflicted, and 
he shrank from it in his own person, as the sui-geon 
dreads the knife, and the drummer the lash ;—so it is 
more than probable that he, who, his biographer says, 
had all his life been a controller of the secret influence 
of the press, contrived to secure the mute forbearance 
of the scurrilous Hicky. With reference to tliis point, 
one suggestive fact is certain, that, when the sun 
of Francis’s power was just setting in Calcutta, and 
oidy a few days before he left it for ever, the Governor- 
General aimed a blow at Hicky’s paper, so penal in 
its character as to be well calculated to crush it 
for ever, as it must immediately have deprived the 
Beug(d Gazette of all its up-country subscribers. The 
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last entry one in Francis’s Indian diaiy is tins: 
‘‘ Xor. 2, 1780.— Governor moves that ^Ir. Rider shall 
be allowed the full salary of that othce from his arrival 
till he succeeds. Agreed: yet nothing can’be more 
improper. qit inijxjrte When the ship is sink¬ 

ing, what does it signify lunv soon we eat iij) the provi¬ 
sions ? The moment 1 shall have made my exit, enter 
(l(\solation.” Hastings writes to a fimuid on the tenth 
(d‘ the same month a very lemaikable letter, in whit^h 
occur tliese sentences: 

“ Mr. Francis has announced Ids intcaition to leave us. His 
departure may be considered as the close of one complete 
period of my political life, and tlio beginning of a new 

one.1 shall have no competitor to oppose my 

designs, to encourage disohedience to my authority, to excite 
and foment popular odium against me. In a word, I shall 
have power, and I will employ it.” 

Four days later the following Order of Council was 
issued, whicli was precipitated |)ossil)ly by an “ imagin¬ 
ary conversation ” given in the Gazette immediately 
preceding, which very plainly hinted that the right way 
to get a favour granted by the Governor was to go to 
work at it by canvassing Mrs. Hastings: 

Fort JV7?z., 14t/i, Nov. 1780.—Public notice is hereby given 
that as a Weekly Newspaper called the Bengal Gazette or 
Calcutta General Advertisery printed by J. A. Hicky, has 
lately been found to contain several improper paragraphs 
tending to vilify private characters and to disturb the peace 
of the Settlement, it is no longer permitted to be circulated 
through the channel of the General Post Office.” 

Mr. Hicky was wroth at this measure, which caused 
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him a loss, he said, of four hundred rupees monthl}^ 
^^evertheless he was nothing daunted. He will let them 
see, he says, that he is not to be intimidated by such 
trifles. Writing in the first transports of his indigna¬ 
tion his punctuation becomes involved, for he goes on— 

Before he will bow cringe or fawn to any of his 
oppressors, was the whole sale of his paper stopped lie 
would compose ballads, and sell them through the streets 
of Calcutta as Homer did.’’ The Bengal Gazette being 
thus in trouble, a rival was started by a Mr. Read and 
a Mr. Messink of the Theatre. This venture was 
named the Monliovlal Gazette^ but the unkindest cut 
of all was, that the type for its production was got by 
purchase from the v(uierable missionary Kiernander. 
'riiis was too suitable an opportunity for reproof for 
Mr. Hicky to pass over; accordingly he appeals to the 
aged pastor, as “ that man whose Eve of Life is fast 
verging to the shadow of Death. Whose silver Head 
bows down loaded with the Blossoms of tbe Grave, and 
wliom the Sepulchre is already yawning to close upon.” 
He attacks him with the weapons which he thinks most 
appropriate to the circumstances, as directed against a 
clergyman, and batters him with texts of scripture, the 
burden of his remonstrance being, that the plant and type 
were sent out for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
paids and not to be used for taking the bread out of the 
mouths of a “ true-born Phiglishman and his little fami] 3 \” 
This rival lived but a few months. Its death was the 
signal for a piean from the other side, in which more 
than the usual raillery and indecency did duty for 
triumphant humour. 

As a means of keeping up an interest in his paper 
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and liimself, the Editor startles his subscribers with this 
announcement one morning in April 1781 : 

‘‘ Mr. Hicky thinks it a duty incunibcnt on him to inform 
his friends in particular and the public in general that an 
attempt was made to assassinate him hist Thursday morning, 
between the hours of one and two o’clock, by two armed 
Europeans assisted by a Moorman.” 

Having thus aroused curiosity, lie details the circuin- 
stafices in next weeks number, making rather a cock- 
and-bull stoiy of it, and wishing his readers to under¬ 
stand that ho has become so pestilent to (Tovernment 
as a public censor, that tiny resorted to assassination in 
Older to g(*t rid of him. Then follows what he calls:— 
Ueflcctions in consecpience of the late attempt made to 
assassinate the printer of the Original Jlengal (jdiefte. 

Mr. Micky verily believes that fate decreed that he should 
come out to India to be a Scourge to Tyrannical Villains, and 
Ufistart Schemers and Embezzlers of the Company’s property, 
Stainers of the British flag and Disgracers of the lOnglish 
name ; and notwithstanding the repeated attempts which have 
been made for bis destruction, Mr. Hicky is determined to go 
on and persevere with redoubled contidonce in his plan, 
nnawed by the frowns of arbitrary Tyrants in Power, t^c., 

But evil (lays were now close at baud:—One day in 
June an armed band* consisting, be avers, of “seveial 

* Lost the reader should hastily l)e inclined to regard Mr. Ilicky's 
Btateinent on this head as altogether imaginary, we recall a few sen¬ 
tences from Macaulay’s account of the high-handed proceedings of 
the Supreme Court at this time, viz : No man know what was next 
to be expected from this strange tribunal. It had already collected 
round itself an army of the worst part of the native population, 
informers and false witnesses, and common barrators, and above all a 
banditti of bailiff’s followers, compared with whom the retainers of 
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Europeans, some sepoj's, and between three or four 
hundred peons,” came to arrest him under an order fiom 
the Chief Justice at the suit of the Governor. His gat(^ 
liaving been battered in with a sledge hammer, lie says, 
lie sallied out on them with his arms, and, refusing to fe 
forcibly taken away, undertook to attend the Judge in 
Court on being shown a legal autliority for his arrest. 
T1 le Court having a<ljourned before lie got there, tliat 
same day he was lodge<l in jail, and tlie next morning 
before the Supreme Court “ two indietments ” were read 
out to him on the prosecution of Warren Hastings, Esip 
Bail for forty thousand rupees for his appearance to each 
of them was demanded; he ollered all that he could 
muster, namely, five thoirsand, wliich was refused, and 
lie was accordingly remanded to jail to pre[)are liis 
(lefencc as best he (aiuhl. This is Hicky’s own account 
given publicly in his paper in a letter addressed by him 
to the Clerk of the Coui't, pointing out that excessive 
bail is unconstitutional, and involves, espociall}' in the 
case of a poor man, grave injustice. Tlie Gazette also 
draws attention to the fact that tlie hail demanded of 
Woodfall, the printer of Junius’ hitter to the King, 

i,]\o worst Spoil<^inj»-houses in the wor-^t time.s uiiglit be coii- 

siilei'od MS upriij-lit ;ind tender hearted. Alany natives were seized 
and lliiii.i? into the coramou g^aol merely as a precaution till their 
eiiuso should come to trial. Every class of the population, English 
and Native, with tlie oxcoptiou of the ravenous pettifoggers who 
lat, toned on the misery ami terror of an immense community, cried 
out loudly against this fearful oppression. But the judges were 
immoveabhi. If a bailiff was resisteil, they ordered tlie soldiers to be 
ealletl out. If a servant of the Company, in conformity with the 
orders of the Government, withstood the miserable catch-poles who. 
with Impey's writs in their hands, exceeded the in.soleuce and rapacity 
of gang-robbers, he was flung into prison for a contempt/’ ko., kc. 
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was not e(iiial to Rs. 20,000. Making allowance tor 
Ricky’s boinbast and |>ossi1[)le exaggeration, still the 
circumstances attending on and following the arrest do 
certainly present an ugly look, and suggest a tlisplay of 
arbitrary power coupled with vindictiveness, which 
we fancy Francis would not have been slow to denounce 
if in (-alcutta at the time. The whole thing lends force 
to the allegation that Imp(‘y was ready on occasions 
to put the machineiy of the Suprenn^ (Joiirt into gear, 
and even to strain it, when the result would gratiiV 
lla stings. The object of fonhng Ricky to go to jnil 
was no doubt to extinguish his odeiisive })aper ; but in 
this it failed. 

Although the man who was Proprietor, Editor, and 
Ih-inter was iinpi'isoned from June, the Biuujal (ulzcKc 
still managed to struggle on till the following March, or 
till, as an entry in the flyleaf of the volume in th(i 
British Museum says, “ the Day the Types wei*e sei/i(*d 
by Order.” During its latter days it does not mend iis 
manners in the least. Ricky, even when in jail, s('ems 
to be the presiding gemius; the last few numbers deal 
co])i()usly in personalities. Under the heads “ Bon Ton 
Inttdligence,” “A Congress held at >Sooksagur,” A 
Orand Vocal Conc(;rt and Mas 4 ucrade,” many officials 
and mombers of society (male and female) are derided 
under transjiarent nicknames, or under their initials 
or the veil of certain suggestive characters assign(;d 
to them. 

The very last number contains this appeal to the 
])ublic : 

“ A scene of coiitiiiiied tyranny and o[)j)ression for near two 
years having reduced Mr. Hicky very much iu his circum- 
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stances, involved him more in debt and injured his business 
very considerably, though he is still immured in a Jail ^vhere 
he has been these nine long months separated from his family 
and friends, at the suit of Warren Hastings, Esq., and where 
he still expects to remain as the said W. H. has brought no 
less than six fresh actions against him this term. 

‘‘But Mr. Hicky has borne these afflictions as becometh a 
man and a Christian, and still will bear them with resigna¬ 
tion, &c., &c., &c.” 

Then follows the rate at which advcrtisemeiits, &c., 
&:c., will continue to be inserted. 

Before tlie next nunibcu' could be ])riuted, how^ever, a 
most efiicient and suininary method was adopted for 
strangling the Bengal Gazette, aiid it appeared no more. 
The India Gazette reigned in its stead. Tliis paper 
must Iiave been issued for some time concurrently with 
the Bengal Gazette^ a.s the latter once or twice notices 
its existence, and as, on February IGth, 1782, it had 
reached its sixty-sixth number. A copy of it for 1782 
(except for January and half of February) is in the 
British Museum. Curiously enough, there is preserved 
amongst the Impey manuscripts in the British Museum 
a document which carries us one vstep further in Hicky s 
career; this is a letter written by himself in not undig¬ 
nified terms to Elijah Impey. It is directed from Cal¬ 
cutta jail and dated 17th January 1783. In it he com¬ 
plains of a fellow-prisoner named Lieutenant Guuld for 
“ assaulting lii.s ears with the most gross and uiigeutle- 
maulike abuse.” On reading it, it is impossible not to 
feel pity for his sad l>light, or sympathy for a man who, 
whatever other qualities he may have had, manifested 
much of the doggeJness which characterizes John Bull. 
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After Ills com}>laint the letter goes on thus: ''I have 
now been contined in this jail upwards of liiiudeeu long 
months, and nine long months of that time hav(i been 
deprived of tlie means of earning one rupee for the 
support of my family, entirely owing to the seizure of 
the implements and tools of my ])rofession ; and not 
being able to ])ay tlie rent of a small brickhouse for 
my children to live in, they have been, until the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, immured in tlie jail with myself. You 
Sir, who have many fine children of your own (Cod 
bless tbem) can not be at a loss in forming an idea what 
the feelings of a tender father must be who daily 
beholds his little innocent children ])ining away under 
the contaminated air of a filthy jail, ineiC 

natlov bat not ike poyHir lo relieve them. Yet great 
and afflicting as tliose hardships really have been and 
still will continue to be, 1 liave never conijilained of 
tliem, nor do I complain of them now; my only motive 
for this short description being to prove to your Lord- 
ship that these afHictions are full sulficient for me to 
bear without having them wantonly aggravated by a 
man to whom I never gave the least offence.” The ])oor 
fellow winds up by saying that he will do veiy well if 
Mr. Gould is removed. This document is thus indorsed 
by Impey*—'‘Micky’s letter, gave Mr. Church, the 


* Among the Impey MSS. in this same year, there is preserved 
a letter from Sir Win. Jones. It has no date, but as it was in all 
probability the first which he wrote in India, we copy it here : 

“ Dear Sir, —I find my sea dress so unpleasant on shore that I 
cannot wait with patience for the equipment which the tailor promises 
me. and will therefore avail myself of your kind offer and request a 
white waistcoat, &o., &c., for to-day. If I had had clothes T w'ould 

L 
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Slieriff, an account of it, and desired him to redress any 
giievances he rriiglit labour under.” What became of 
Mr. Hicky eventually we know not. As his name does 
not occur in that melancholy book, the Bengal Obituary, 
we ai'e in ho|)es that he managed to retain to that 
country of which it was his boast to say he was a free¬ 
born son. 


certainly have paid my reKp(‘ctH to you this morning and would have 
introduced my friend Captain Williamson, a man of solid worth and 
an incomparable oilicer. 

I am. dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant. 

W. JONKS,’^ 



NOTE. 


Tho fact of a large number of unpubliahod letters from Warren 
Hastings to his wife being in existence and available to the public, 
was first made known to readers in India by Mr. Tlevcridge in 1877 
in his valuable artiedes on Warron Hastings in the Calrntta Ilaricw 
Tliese letters, with a vast amount of other papers relating to IlastingH 
W’hich have yet to be explored and utilized by the historian, were 
acquired by purchase by the British Museum only in 1872. It is with 
the letters only that wo are at i)resent concerned ; these are con si. 
dored so wortliy of special care tliat they are not shown to tlio appli¬ 
cant for them in the large general reading-room, but in a smaller one 
in connoctiou witli that containing selected manuscripts. 

They are bound iu a thin quarto volume, and an attempt has been 
made to arrange them in chronological onler, which has not been 
very successful, owing to mauy of the earlier letters being dated with 
the day of the week only. 

In tho extracts which we give from them we have endeavoured to 
rectify this defect. 

The letters may be divided into three series: tho first comprises 
those in original written from Calcutta in 1780, and are cndorscMl 
Letters from my excellent Husband when I was at Hugly and Chiu- 
Burar ” (,v/6*); during this absence of Mrs. Hastings the duel with 
Francis occurred. The next are not in original, but are tlius endorsed 
in very faint iuk—“ This paper contains a faithful copy of the letters 
conveyed iu quills to Mrs. Hastings while Mr. II. was at Chuuar ; the 
originals are iu Mrs. Hastings’s possession together with the quills in 
which they are enveloped.” The third series relate to Mrs. Hastings’s 
voyage to England, and his own doings afterwards until he prepared 
to follow her. Almost .all of the latter are of extraordinary length, 
and one of them especially, that from Lucknow, is full of interesting 
official details and reflections on the principles which he says alv-^aya 
guided his public acts ; it would well repay the study of any biogra¬ 
pher in the future who may undertake the life of Warren Hastings, 
a subject which has not yet been done justice to. 
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NOTE. 


In the excerpta that follow we have, as a general rule, given the 
shorter notes of the first series in full, from the rest we have only 
attempted to extract such portions as may have a local interest and 
significance for us. and which may tend to elucidate personal charac¬ 
ter and feeling, and help to afford a nearer view of the inner life of 
one who belongs to history. 

It may be useful to explain how these letters in all probability got 
separated from those, not superior in interest, which were long ago 
printed and published. We may learn this from what Mr Gleig says 
in his prof.ace to the memoirs of the life of Hastings. Warren 
Hastings died in 1818 : soon after that the wliole of the family papers 
were put into the liands of Mr. Southey, with the propo.sal that he 
should become the biographer of the late Governor-General of Bengal. 
Having kept the papers a good while, Mr. Southey returned them 
with the avowal that he could not undertake so complicated a task. 
After a long interval a similar proposal was made to Mr. Impey, and 
to liim the papers were sent; he kept them and Ifibored at them for 
six years, but when he died not a word of the memoir had been writ¬ 
ten ; and again the voluminous and deterrent doeuments found their 
way baek to Daylesford. where they lay in absolute confusion until 
is.'b”. when Mr. Gleig got them and was occupied with them for six 
years. With all these moves and changes it would be strange if 
some of the family papers did not get lost or separated : that the 
biographer felt this may be seen from this passage in bis introduc¬ 
tion-—" Tlui letters entrusted to me are not always consecutive, and 
it has iinfortunately happened that precisely at points where most of 
all it was essential that I should find materials for my biography in 
the handwriting of the subject of it, such materials are wanting,’^ 

Accordingly, in the letters from Hastings to his wdfc which Gleig 
gives as being “ full of interest,” there are many allusions which are 
scarcely intelligibh^ from want of letters that must have preceded 
them, and whose ab.sence must have greatly perplexed the biographer. 
Thus, in the long letter from Benares written on his return from 
Lucknow and given in Gleig (2Hh September 1784) Hastings enu¬ 
merates for his wife the letters he bad already sent her since they 
parted and those that he means to send her still; yet only one of the 
former is in Gleig, the three others being now in the British Museum, 
and of the seven which Hastings wrote in accordance with his ex¬ 
pressed intention of reporting further progress, four only are in Gleig, 
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the three others that fit in being” in the Musonm collection. Another 
instance of the unsatisfactory incompleteness which Gleig's work 
almost of necessity labored under may be touched on liere. In two of 
the letters given in the memoirs, expressions occur the import of 
which can only be guessed at by the reader, but which the letters that 
have recently come to light fully f.‘K[>laiu as being referable to, what 
may be alluded to as, a domestic incident in the life of Warren Hast¬ 
ings. There were no children born to Mrs. Hastings’s second marriage, 
but she left India with hope of offspring ; and much of her hus¬ 
band’s anxi('ty about lier voyagii. and his eagerness to hear from her* 
prf>C(MMle(l from this cause, lli.s letter.s. after the receipt of hors from 
St. Helena, are muoli taken np with this topic. We. lia,V(5 not thought 
it fair to e.xtract for publieatiou more on this point than was neces¬ 
sary to convey the fact, in explanation of the writ(}r’s elation, hopes 
and fears, acting up in this respect, we ho})C, to tln^ spirit of his own 
feelings wlien he says, *' I must not expose to writing the fond secrets 
of my ])reast whicdi shouM bo sacredly reserved for you alone.” 

IMacaulay, who eoutributod his essay on Warren Hastings as a re¬ 
view of the memoirs by Ohng, did not, it may be presumed, see auy 
of Hastings’s private letters save tliose given there ; be thus alludes 
to them—'• We may remark that tlm lentors of Hastijigs to bis wife 
are exceedingly charueterisric. 'J'liey arc tender and full of iridica** 
tious of esteem and confidence; but at the same time a little more 
ceremonious than is usual iu so intimate a relation.” . . . . “ lie 

seems to have loved her with tliai love which is peculiar to men of 
strong miuds—to men whoso affection is not easily won or widely 
diffused.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM SOME 

of maiiinin lafitiugs to Itis Ulift. 

(Hiilterto unpuhlished.) 


Opposite Nia Soroi^ 11 o'clock. 

My beloved Marian, 

I have found out a work for the employ¬ 
ment of iny thouglits without detaching them from my 
Marian. 1 am not used to write to Queens, and never 
feel my own defects so mucli as when I presume to 
ex})rcss the sentiments and language of one so much 
superior in the native excellency of both as my Queen 

is. Something too will be wanting in the formalities of 
address. The first I submit to your correction, and for 
the last you will consult Mr. McPherson. When you 
have brought it to its proper form, write it at your 
leisure and send it under a good package to me that 
it may go by the Lively, I have just thought that if I 
should not have time to get your cover embroidered, it 
may as well be done by Major Scott before he presents 

it. But I believe I can contrive it. We are stopped here 
by the wind, the tide, and winding of the river. I am 
atfraid (^Ic) you have made but little way, as the wind is 
still in an opposite direction to your course; and it is 
but little comfort to me that you move but slowly from 
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me. Remember me affectionately to Mrs. Mott^. 
every blessini^ attend you, my dearest Marian. 

My heart is very heavy, no womler. The bearer may 
bring a line from you ; only let it say / ai)i loelt, if you 
are well. 

Yours ever, over, 

W. II. 


]i[ondtuj evenin*;, 

I intend to make a second tiial of tlie Manego (sic) 
for the cure of my joints, which continue shamefully stiff 
and cramped. 

I find that Naylor’s distemper is that for which 
Ja[)au rice is a specific. I shall Ixi obliged to you, there¬ 
fore, if you will either send me a little, or tell me where 
I can get it. I liave scmui nobody and heard notliing. 
Ihit I have a letter from Madras, which mentions the 
arrival of the Comjiany’s Ships York, London, Povtkind, 
and Ih'Ulijwdtar. The only news of c()nse{[uence is, that 
it is determined that I am to ivunain as lom^ as I chose, 
blit with the same associate. My compliments to Mrs. 
Ross and Biliby Motte. 

(In (hie soipieiico, the three letters referring to the duel, 
given elsewhere, would come in here.) 

Calcutta, ]9th August, Saturday evening. 

My^ dear Marian, 

I have nothing new to write to you but 
what you will find in the enclosed letter. I now wish 
your return. Indeed I have all along wished it, though 
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for reasons which I have mentioned and for others which 
1 have not, I opposed my own inclinations. Sir John 
Day is arrived. I desire you to make my complirneiit 
to Mr. Ross, and express to Inm my concern to hear that 
he is ill. Adieu my beloved. I now grow impatient to 
see you. 

Your most affectionate, 

W. II. 

1\S .—Gull is come. I liavo quartered him with your 
Taylors (.sic). 


Wednesday evening. 

(lie complains of Ijavin^^ been out of spirits and health, 
hut tells her he is now better.) 

“ My sickness is no more tlian a cold, but it is teazing, 
and is mucli to me wlio am not accustomed to severe 
coni[)laints and liate to liave any. Yoiu-s alone, my 
Marian, are too much for me to bear. 

“ Scott certainly goes and with special dispatches from 
me, which will oblige me to make the most of my time 
to prepare them. For this purpose I think of locking 
myself up for two or three days next M'eek at Allipoor.” 

Calcutta, Thursday evening. 

My dearest Marian, 

I wrote an answer to your letter this 
morning and Ksaid in it too rashly that I would make 
you another visit on Saturday; but waiting to answer 
Mr. Motto’s I have had time to recollect that I cannot go. 
I have, therefore, destroyed my letter. I have no boat; 
I hate to borrow. I have a thousand things to do and 
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I am sadly out of spirits, having been all day tormented 
with a headache. I am glad that yon resolve to accept 
no more invitations. Mrs. Ross is too ixood not to 
approve your reasons, and if you visit nobody, nobody 
will be displeased ... 1 will ])espeak your two cofirees. 

Thur^idfty nif^ht. 

My Maiuax, 

You are n'ally angry, almost cross, but I 
forgive you because you give me news of the amendment 
ol your liealtli, too good to allow me to be angry too, 
and because I am too much })leased with the thoughts 
of seeing you to-morrow to allow me to be angry 
with any one, 

(Here come in directions for posting horses, kc,) 

“ My plan is this : 1 go from Council into my chariot 
at two. I sliallbe at liarinagur before tbree. There my 
pinnace waits for me. Sir Johi\ accompanies me. What 
time I shall reach the carriage I cannot tell; perhaps at 
six, perhaps at twelve. But he it at what hour it will 
I must go on, and I beg of you to contrive that 1 may 
not disturb liie family when I enter Mi*. Motto s house. 
How that is to be managed God and you Ix^st know. 

I am sure I shall break your rest more by not coining at 
all than by coming late.’' My Marian, I saw an alligator 
yesterday with a mouth as large as a budgerow and was 
told that it was of a sort which is very common, but 
this not so large. I shall never consent to your going 
again to Boercool. Adieu my beloved; a sound and 
sweet sleep be your portion for this night. I will be 
your nurse to-morrow night. 


W. H. 
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My dearest Marian, 


Calcutta^ Friday night. 


I have received your angry letter, but 
thank you for it notwithstanding; a pity indeed ! I 
wrote to you last night, and I sent away your Beauty 
to you this morning. Poor fellow ! it will be a kindness 
to him as well as to yourself, and to me too, if you will 
be content to walk him till you are both a little stronger. 
To-morrow I will send you your gun. I am just re¬ 
turned from a visit to Mrs. Scott. Scott is arrived also, 
and your daughter, a beautiful child. Mr. Irwin break¬ 
fasted with me, and appeared in such spirits that I 
ventured to make encpiiry about his wife, which I told 
him was on your account, and I believe yon will rejoice to 
hear that she has been three days visibly mending, and, 
by his account, out of danger. I have migrated to my 
own house; but the Lyon roars so noisily, that, suspect¬ 
ing that he might disturb my rest, I am returned to 
our bed for the night. Noisily is not tlie proper term. 
The sound is like the scraping of fifty great kettles. 
I am well. As I am persuaded that your health depends 
on yourself, I do beseech you to be well too. Adieu. 


Yours ever, 

W. H. 


My Marian, 


Calcutta^ \7th December^ Sunday. 


I have received your second letter. Have 
you had mine ? I now send you the gun which I 
promised. I think you will be pleased with it, because it 
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is fine. As to its intrinsic qualities I know nothing of 
tliem. If you use it, let me beg of you to let somebody 
charge it who understands it, and not to go into the sun, 
I repeat these as my earnest requests. 

.I saw Mr. Wheler 

and Miss D. married* last night. How it agreed with 
them I know not, but it has given me a cold and sore- 
throat. God bless you. Would it not be kind, civil at 
least, if you were to write a short letter to her, ex[)ress- 
ing your satisfaction, &c., and regret that you were not 
present ? I did this for you, and she said it was a pity. 

I have sent you the first volume of Colman’s Terence, 
and recommend it to you for an equally entertaining 
and improving study. 

Will you give me as much of your white fur as 
will decorate a dressed suit for New Year s Day, and will 
you tell me where I shall get it ? I desire you to acquaint 
Mrs. Mottd that I intend to make a figure—and no 
inconsiderable one—in the waistcoat which she did me 
the honor to give me. 


Calcutta, 22/ai Decemher, Friday evening. 

My beloved Mauian, 

I never received a letter that gave me 
so much pleasure. I have not a word to say in answer 
but that I am happy, even in the ex[)cctation of seeing 
you in four days hence, and that if you disappoint me, 
I will not add the consequence. 

* Mr. Wheler, the Senior Member of Council, married, as his second 
wife, a Miss Durnford, whom he left a widow in October 1781. 
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I ought to bid you stay till after the first of January ; 
but if I do, I will be shot. I have something to write, 
but I have forgot it. Adieu my beloved. Compliments 
to Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Sand, Mrs. Samson, and dear Mrs. 
Mottd How I envy her. Adieu. 

Yours ever ever, more than can be written, 

\V. II. 

P.S .—Tell when you sot off, and perhaps I may meet 
you if I have a cliaijce of it. 


Satarduy evening, 

I rode this morning to Ghei*ettv, wliere I arrived a 
little after eight; and am just retuined. Lady Coote 
made many enquiries after you, and said she hoped you 
would sto{) at Ghoi'ctty. Tlic morning was pleasant, and 
though 1 rode near two miles iH'ycnd Pulta, and accom¬ 
plished the journey in two hours, I walkerl as many at 
Gheretty and felt no more iatigue tliaii if it had been 
bed and airing. Are not you glad of this ? 


There are few more letters in this series, but they are 
cliiefiy taken up with the expressions of his longing to see her, 
and are written in a caressing, not to say nxorions strain. 
TJiey are full of little trifling; in a postscript to one of them 
lie says, ‘‘ I have written much nonsense, but it shall go to 
puzzle yon. I believe people are most apt to be foolish when 
they are pleased.” 

From the next series of letters (from Cbiinar), which are 
only copies, no extracts have been made; they are chiefly 
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about the campaign then going on (1781), and give an account 
of certain actions, &c. Mrs. Hastings seems to have been 
staying during some of tlie time at Bliaugulpore with Sir 
Elijah and Lady Impey ; towards her they are as endearing as 
ever. A passage in one of them lias been quoted in the 
article in the Calcutta Review before alluded to—Oh that I 
could see my sweet Marian for one hour! ” The ending of the 
last of them is, “ Adieu my beloved, my most amiable, my 
best Marian.” 

Mrs. Hastings sailed for England in the Atlas. Macaulay 
tells how famous was the magnificence with wliich the Go¬ 
vernor-General had the State cabin of the Indiaman fitted up 
for her. He also arranged that her friend, Mrs. Motte, should 
travel with her. Among the passengers were a Captain 
Power, Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Phipps; a Mr. Doveton seems 
to have been deputed to attend the Atlas to the Sandheads 
with the view of bringing back news of lier so far. It seems 
highly probable also that Phipps was despatched as a fellow- 
voyager with a similar object as far as St. Helena, to 
bring back to the anxious husband personal tidings of Mrs. 
Hastings, for in one of the letters given by Gleig, dated 
Benares, 1st October 1784, Hastings says to her, ‘‘ Last night, 
about nine o’clock, Major Samis brought me the news of 
Phipps’s arrival at Calcutta, and may God bless them both for 
it.” . . . “ Captain Phipps writes that he had your 

orders to deliver your packet to me with his own hand, and he 
is coming with it. I have written to accelerate his coming by 
relays of bearers from two or three stages beyond Patna,” 
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Culpee, Sunday evening, lUA January 1784. 

My beloved Wife, 

I trust to the chance of Mrs. Sands reach¬ 
ing the Cape before you leave it for the safe delivery 
of this letter; but I have little to write, and scarce a 
motive for writing, but to gratify my own feelings. I 
left you yesterday morning. I followed your ship with 
my eyes till I could no longer sec it, and I passed a 
most wretched day with a heart swoUn with affliction, 
and a head raging with pain. I have been three tides 
making this place, where I met my budgerovv, and in 
it a severe renewal of my sorrow. Tlie instant sight 
of the cabbin {sic), every object in it, and beyond it 
brought my dear Marian to my imagination, with the 
deadly reflexion that she was then more than 200 miles 
removed from me, and still receding to a distance which 
seems, in my estimation, infinite and irretrievable.* In 
the heavy interval which I have passed, I have had but 
too much leisure to contemplate the wretchedness of my 
situation and to regret (forgiv*.^ me my dearest Marian, 

I cannot help it) that I ever consented to your leaving 
me. It appears to me like a j)recipitate act of the 
grossest folly; for what have I to look forward to but 
an age of separation, and if ever we are to meet again, 
to carry home to you a burthen of infirmities, and a 
mind soured perhaps with long long and unabated 
vexation. Nor is it for myself alone I feel, though I 
have been possibly more occupied than I ought to have 
been by the contemplation and sensation of my own 

* This passage has already appeared as a quotation in one of Mr. 
Beveridge’s articles. 
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suffering. Yours have been, and I am sure are at this 
time greater than my own, and I fear for their effects on 
your health. I shall dread the sight of Mr. Doveton. 
Yet oh God of heaven! grant me good tidings by him. 
Indeed, my Marian, I think that we have ill-judged. 
The reflexion has often for an instant occurred to me 
that we were wrong, but I constantly repi’t^ssed it. I 
urged everything that could fix the resolution beyond 
the power of recall, and felt a conscious pride in the 
sacrifice I was preparing to make. It is now past. 

I said that I should trust to the chance of Mrs. Sands 
delivering this letter to you at the Cape. She is now in 
the Danish ship, once the Fortitude, lying at this place, 
and expects to leave the river on Thursday next; possi¬ 
bly she may bo later. I will send another letter to her 
from town, I shall sail again with this night’s tide, 
and if I find myself within reach of Calcutta in the 
next, I intend to finish my voyage to-morrow in the 
feclchehra. Possibly my apprehensions may be less 
gloomy when I have quitted this weary scene; but of 
one thing I am certain that no time, nor habits, will 
remove the pressure of your image from my heart 
nor from my spirits, nor would I remove it if I 
could, though it prove a perpetual torment to me. 
Yesterday as I lay upon my bed, and but half asleep, 
I felt a sensation like the fingers of your hand gently 
moving over my face and neck, and could have sworn 
that I heard your voice. 0 that I could be sure 
of such an illusion as often as I lay down! And the 
reality seems to me an illusion. Yesterday morning 
I held in my arms all that my heart holds dear, and 
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now she is separated from me as if she had no longer 
existence. 0 my Marian! J am wretched ; and I shall 
make you so when you read this. Yet I know not 
why, I must let it go; nor can I add anything to alle¬ 
viate which I have written ; but that I love you more 
by far than life, for I would not live but in the hope of 
being once more united to you. O God grant it! and 
grant my deserving my blessed Marian fortitude to 
bear what I myself bear so ill, conduct her in health 
and safety to tlie termination of lier voyage, and once 
more restore her to me with everything that can render 
our meeting completely happy. Amen, amen, amen. 

Yours ever, ever affectionate, 

W. HASTINGS. 


(Tlie next is written from Calcutta on the day after ho 
reached it (12th January). In it occur these passages.) 

I am not yet reconciled to our separation, and it seems 
to me the greatest of all follies that I should have 
taken so much trouble to make mj^self miserable and 
you unhappy, who were the object of it. I can now 
conceive many expedients by which the purpose of your 
voyage might have been as eftectually answered and 
what may you not have suffered even in your health 
from this. But I will complain no more. Since my 
return I have had so much employment for rny mind 
tlmt it has been much relieved: yet the instant that I 
am left to myself, and my ivory cot affords me no com¬ 
fort, all my distresses rush back upon my thoughts and 
present everything in the most gloomy prospect. . 
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I talk to you, but I receive no answer; nor can you 
bear me till I shall have forgotten what I have written. 
I miss the sweet music of your voice which none but 
myself have ever heard, and the looks of heaven which 
I am sure have never been cast but on me alone. I 
strive by the violence of imagination to see and hear 
you; but I cannot yet effect it. Yet you are not a 
moment from my remembrance, nor would I for the 
world that you should lose your place there, though you 
are a torment to me. I do not exj^ect Doveton back 
these ten days, and with what terror shall I meet him, 
yet how impatiently do I wait to see him; may he 
bring me good tidings of you, and I will be comforted 
for all the past. From the state in which he leaves you 
I shall form my judgment and with confidence of the 
remainder of your voyage. Remainder, good God; what 
a length is yet to conie and how much more before I 
can begin mine, that is, to convey me to you! But 
enough, enough, 

(The next announces the arrival of Mr. Doveton on the 
night of the 14th, who tells him that the next news will be 
by the return of the Pilot in sixteen or seventeen days.”) 

‘' .... I have begun to set my house in order, 

and intend to give everything to the princi))al charge of 
Francis.* I have ordered an advertisement to be made 
for the sale of Allipoor and Rishera, and shall clear myself 
as speedily as I can of other incumbrances. I shall go 
to Allipoor to-morrow (Friday) and pass the remainder 
of the week there, because it will be agreeable to Lady 

Dr. Francis, his own medical attendant. 

M 


i 
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D’Oyly. When she leaves me, I believe I shall quit it 
for ever. 

“ I am in hourly expectation of the determination of 
the Board on a point of very great consequence to my 
credit in the close of my public service. I have made 
an offer of going to Lucknow for the purpose of making 
an arrangement of our concerns in that Government, 
the state of vvliicli you knew when yon were with me. 
If I go I shall have a world of dilliculties to encounter 
and hazard to my reputation, but I know that if any¬ 
thing can relieve the affairs of that country, my pre¬ 
sence will (I can say this to you, and you will not thiidc 
it presumption); possibly I may close this by telling you 
that I do not go at all. I have done all that I could to 
gain this point, but shall be glad in my heart if I am 
defeated in it; for I wish it only on public grounds, 
every consideration of private interest strongly opposing 
it. I daily expect letters overland written after the 
receipt of mine by the Surprize packet in which I de¬ 
clared my resolution of resigning my office, and desired 
that my successor might be nominated : what may be 
the event of this declaration I cannot foresee; but what¬ 
ever it bo, my resolution is fixed and unalterable, and it 
will be so concluded when it is known that you are 
gone before me. 

“ I have fullilled every obligation which I owed to the 
service, and done almost more than any other man, 
against such inducements as I have had to restrain me, 
would have done. But, my Marian, do not entertain 
hopes of improvement in our fortune. If your love for 
me is, as I am sure it is, superior to every other wish, you 
must be content to receive your husband again without 
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other expectations—poor in cash, but rich in credit (at 
least he hoj)os so), and in affection unexampled. He is 
infinitely more concerned about Ids constitution than his 
weal til, trusting to the justice of his country for at least 
a com[)etcncy, and to the good sense of his Marian for a 
sufficiency in whatever they may have for a subsisfence. 

“Since I wrote the preceding part of this letter, I 
have seen Mr. Wheler; he lias promised his assent to my 
proposed visit to Lucknow, having declared the same in 
terms in a written minute to the Board, so that I have 
considered it as done past recall. Scott will have the 
copies of wliat has passed in Council upon the occasion 
if you wish to see them. There is nothing in them, but 
their conclusion, in which you can be interested.” 


[•2Gth January 1784. L endorsedHeceived 29tli July.”] 

(Hpeaks of Ids intended journey to Lucknow; by boat to 
Patna and to the banks of the Soan, and thence (by land) and 
with a military escort.) 

“1 am not greatly afraid of what rriy friends in the 
Council may do in my absence, because I think they 
have not the courage to recall or thwart me and render 
themselves answerable for the consequence. 

“ I have advertised the sale of all my houses and 
grounds: Allipoor in three lots, the old house, the new 
house, and the paddock. I have parted with all my 
mares except four, which have colts, and shall make other 

retrenchments in my expenses.But 

be it (his health) good or bad, I will live to see you in 
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England, and no consideration tliat the kings or Parlia¬ 
ments of the earth can offer me shall prevail upon me to 
exceed the time which I have allotted to the period of 
service; and how, my Marian, will you receive a health¬ 
less and peiinyless husband ? Will your heart reproach 
him with precipitancy and improvidence, or will it lay 
both to the account of an affection which could disregard 
wealth and every blessing upon earth if they could only 
be obtained by a separation from the object of it ? I 
have already yielded too much, too much to the opinions 
of others in consenting to, aye and in urging your depar¬ 
ture, too much to the public, which will not thank me, 
noi* know the value of the sacrifice in remaining without 
you. 

“ I am ever, my dearest and most beloved of all women, 
your most faithful and most affectionate husband, 

WARREN IIAISTINGS.” 


Sit January; closed ^th Yehruary. 

(Acknowledges a letter from her by the Pilot; dwells on 
his sorrow at her loss and his regrets that he did not try some 
less radical expedient for the benefit of her healtli. He 
bemoans the death of Cleveland,* and the other afflictions 
which the voyage must have brought to her.) 

*** Augustus Cleveland, Collector and Judge of Bhaugulpore; he died 
on board the Atlas, on 12th of January 1784, aged 29. His remains 
preserved in spirit were brought back to Calcutta in the Pilot sloop 
which attended the Atlas, and were interred on 30th January in South 
Park Street Cemetery, where his tomb may still be seen ; the slab of 
white marble on its front bears a long inscription, now becoming 
scarcely legible, enumerating his valuable services and his personal 
qualities. 
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‘‘And what were my reflexions while I passed from 
the ship to my pinnace. My imagination presented 
you before me as I held you in my arms but a few 
moments past gazing with fondness and with despair 
on all the wealth that my soul ever sought to amass. 
I still felt your sw6ct lips and the warm pressure of 
your last embrace, and my heart told me that I had lost 
you for ever. I taxed myself with indifference to your 
ha 2 ^[)iness and my own, and was stupified with astonish¬ 
ment at the labor which I had with so persevering an 
industry taken to destroy both. I had bestowed a large 
portion of my time on the means of arranging it. I 
had used contrivances to overcome some difficulties 
which oppose it, and I had parted with a large portion of 
my fortune to accomplish it; and having conducted you 
to the borders of the ocean and seen you irrevocably de¬ 
parted, I was returning with the contemplation of the 
complete success which had attended so many exertions 
and with a heart full of execration which had no object 

but myself for having made them. 

“ I return to my dear Marian, and shall borrow many 
an abrupt and solitary interval to indulge myself in 
this semblance of conversation with her; but how faint 
the resemblance. 1 experience indeed a momentary 
illusion, but it instantly disappears and shows me 
through the void all the delights of that entertainment 
whose image 1 seek and which my fancy cannot recover, 
the beloved face, the animated and varied expression of 
features, the look of benevolence unspeakable, the 
sweet music of her tongue, and a thousand impercep¬ 
tible graces that embellished her words and gave them 
the power of impression exceeding the strongest effects 
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of the understanding. Your letter presents none of these 
attractions, yet it contains your words and conve^^s your 
thoughts, and I had rather brood over the mehuicholy 
passions excited by it than be a sharer in the most 
})leasing entertainments that nature or art could afford 
me. 


''I have left Allipoor for ever^' (but subsecpiently he 
seems to liave returned to it as it was orily 'bought in’). 
" I have sold Rishera for double the sum that was paid 
for it. 

" I go (to Oude) on a bold adventure, from a divided 
and hostile council to a scene of difficulties unsurmount- 
able, but by very powerful exertions, to a country wasted 
by famine and threatened with an invading enemj’^; to 
a Government loosened by a twelve months’ distraction, 
its wealth exhausted, and its revenue dissipated. I go 
without a fixed idea of the insti’uments which I am to 
employ or the materials on which I am to act; with great 
expectation entertained by others but very moderate 
of my own, and my superiors at home laboring to 
thwart, and if they can, determined to remove me, and 
all this as well known to the Indian world as to our own. 
Add to all the foregoing a mind unequal to its former 
strength and a constitution very much impaired. Yet 
I go with confidence, and should go with a cheerful heart, 
but for a strange sensation of removing still further 
from my Marian, though it is the time, not distance of 
place, that I ought to measure. 

" Mr. Wheler said that he would agree to it whenever 
the Nabob’s invitation arrived, and Mr. Stables in his 
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coarse manner objected, because he said he doubted 
whether the Governor could be lawfully absent, and he 
expected me to be shortly dismissed from my office. 
These were not his words, but the sense was implied in 
them. New arrangements were shortly expected, he said, 
from England, and let them come, most joyfully should 

I receive and submit to them. 

''Thomson* tells me that you carried with you copies 
of Munny Begum’s letter and of mine to the Court of 
Directors written in her behalf, and Davy says you have 
the letters from the king and his minister with your 
titles; I therefore do not send them. 

" Tiretta’s lottery drawn and the prize has fallen to 
himself. In the eiiumeiatioii of articles of news I must 
not forget to inform you, my good Marian, that the 
Church scheme which you had so much at heart goes on 
most prosperously, and I expect the foundation to be laid 
in less than two months. The body will be a square of 
70 feet, and will be decorated with a handsome steeple.*f* 
" My heart is filled with sentiments and emotions 
which I cannot write, but nothing new which you may 
not infer fi-om those of your own. I never cease to 
think of you and with a tenderness which no words can 
describe. I too severely feel that you form a part of 
iny existence. I remember when the cares and fatigues 
of the day made no impression on my spirits, because 1 


* The Company’s Advocate who succeeded Mr. Laurence, 
f The church alluded to here is the present St. John’s, the first 
stone of which was laid on 6th April 1784 : it was modelled after the 
Church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, in London, built by Wren. Lieut. 
Ag<j, of the Engineers, superintended its structure. 
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looked to the comforts which were to follow the close of 
thellwand which never failed to efface them. Do you, 
njy sweet Marian, recollect with what pleasure I always 
returned to you after a morning of fatigue—how peev¬ 
ishly I have sometimes resented your absence if you 
disappointed me of your company at dinner—how often 
during the course of it I have quitted my company to 
enjoy a momentary interval of your delightful conver¬ 
sation. And can I now lose you for eighteen long months 
without impatience, without anguish ? Indeed I cruelly 
feel it. 1 miss you in every instant and incident of my 
life, and everything seems to wear a dead stillness 
around me; I c<>me home as to a vsolitude ; 1 see a crowd 
in my house and at my table, but not the look of wel¬ 
come which used to make my home a deliglit to me ; no 
Marian to infuse into my heart the fulness of content, 
and make me pleased with everybody and with every¬ 
thing about me. Even in my dreams I have lost you. 
This is not all, but I must not expose to wiiting the 
fond secrets of my breast w^hicb should be most sacredly 
reserved for you alone. I am unhappy, and shall be 
so, nor do I wish to be otherwise till I am again in pos¬ 
session of you. 

‘‘It was this day resolved in Council, unanimously 
and heartil}^ to erect a monument to the memory of 
Mr. Cleveland at Bhaugulpoor.'’* 


* Bishop Heber says in his Journal (1824) :—Mr. Cleveland’s monu¬ 
ment is in the form of a Hindoo Mut, in a pretty situation on a green 
hill, and the natives still meet once a year in considerable numbers 
and have a handsome pooja in honor of his memory.” He also gives 
a translation of the inscription on it. 
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7M February, 

The Neptuney which will cany ttiis with public des¬ 
patches to Bussora, will wait there for a returning packet 
and possibly for the reply to this. . . . Write only 

by land conveyances, none by sea will reach me."* I am 
fixed in my resolution to follow you by the end of 
December. Endorsed—“ Received on tlie evening of my 
arrival in Loudon, which was the 28th July.” 

(The next, written off Nja Serai,” says, that he left for 
Lucknow on the evening of the 17th February. Dr. Balfour 
went with him ; Dr. Francis did not.) 


Nuddea, 23rd February. 

I have found out a method to sec and converse with 
you whenever I sleep; and I have had your company 
every night for these four nights past, but you do not 
always wear the looks of kindness which I am sure you 
always will wear if ever again I see you in substance. 


* In those days, when England might have been at war any moment 
with a maritime power, nearly all important letters were sent in 
duplicate, one co])y by long sea, another by the route indicated here. 
Hastings’s letters, except the portions relating to very private matters, 
were copied by native clerks. How long it took for the news of the 
outbreak of the European war to reach India may be seen from this 
passage in Jastice Hyde’s journal.—“ We knew cid Suez, on Gth July 
1778, that war had been declared between England and France at 
London on 18th March and in Paris on 30th March. On July 10th 
the Company’s forces took i>ossession of Chaudernagore.” 
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24M February. 

Describes the progress of his journey : 

While I was preparing to land I received a parcel 
of letters which I took with me into my palankeen, and 
the first subject of amusement which they presented to 
me was a private letter from Mr. Wheler and Stables 
communicating^ tlie enclosed intelligence. This was a 
fine encouragement on the commencement of my journe}" 
to prosecute it to the length of 800 miles. It occupied 
my thoughts during the greatest^part of the night, but 
(thank God) witliout spoiling my appetite for breakfast. 

On a full examination of it I do believe it to be a 
forgery, and if it is one, it was aimed at my present 
commission, tliough I know not how such a design 
could have originated, as this certainly did, at Madras. 
It is not possible for the Parliament to have passed such 
unpopular and important Acts so early as September, 
for tlicy were not in effect assembled. Neither is it 
l)ossible for the news of it to have passed from England 
to Bombay making a zigzag to St. Helena in three months 
and-a-half, as impossible is it that they should have got it 
at Tranquebar from Bombay in twenty-two days. Besides, 
what budget have I given to Major Scott, I believe dt 
to have been fabricated in the shop of Ld. M-y.* 


“ I should give one-half of my 
life for the certainty of beginning the other lialf with 
you to - morrow. But I would not wish for the 
immediate possession even of such a blessing, at the 
purchase of such a mortification as to be thrust out of 


* Lord Macartney. Governor of Madras. 
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my seat by such fellows as Ld. M-y, Mr. Francis, 

and General Richard Smith. 

“ Your God-daughter is a very fine laughing girl.” 

(In the next he sends her apparently a copy of some poetry 
inspired by his passion for her, composed in great part between 
Calcutta and Bhangulpore ; he asks her to keep and copy it.) 

“ And if it should prove the last of your volume, it will 
complete an assemblage of which there are few examples 
of so many poetical attempts, God knows whether good 
or bad, produced from the strength of a mind heated by 
love alone, without the least inspiration of natural genius, 
and without a sentiment in the whole collection that 
exceeded the truth, and few that equalled the feelings 
that gave birth to them. 

Find out means to let me know that you have received 
this, for 1 would not have it fall into other hands for 
the world, and should be grieved that you missed it.” 

(The next in this series is dated from Buxar, 8th March 
1784; the one fallowing it is from Lucknow ; it is very long, 
consisting of six sheets of gilt edged rpiarto paper, eacli 
written on the four sides, dated 13th August 1784 ; received 
by Mrs. H., April 18th, 1785.) 


“ I am not pleased with Scott’s going into Parliament, 
and less with his annexing to it the plan of securing 
his seat for myself. I reserve to myself the privilege of 
chusing my own mode of life, and shall certainly not 
prefer one which shall exact from me the sacritice of my 
ease and health and at the same time place me in a 
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condition unsuited to my talents. Another year in India 
will disqualify me to leave it, by the want of means to 
pay my passage. 

“ I have resolved to carry Sands home with me, and 
David Anderson, wlioin I prevented from returning to 
England at the time that I undertook my present 
commission the visit to Oudh). 

“ These are my two great agents. Sands manages all 
my expenses, and with such care and economy that I 
shall be a gainer, instead of losing, as I did by my last 
expedition, above a lac and-a-half of rupees. 


“ I have been privately told that the friends of Richard 
Johnson are among my worst enemies in England. He 
is a sad fellow, if this is true. Be on your guard both 
with him and Middleton. 


How often have you heard me declare in the most 
resolute terms that I never would be seen by you under 
the disgusting circumstances of a state of sickness; yet 
the last sixteen months that we passed together were a 
period of continued illness or of a habit laboring under 
the effects of illness. In all that long interval you were 
never from me, and where was my resolution ? 


“ Major Toone has often told me how much he was 
shocked at my appearance when he first saw me after 
his return to Bengal, and yet I was then thought, and 
thought myself, to be well recovered. 

You had been the close and hourly spectator of all the 
changes which I had passed through, my bosom associate 
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at a time in which you ought to have been removed to 
a distance from me, and what was worse, in daily con¬ 
sultation with my pliysicians. 

“ It is true that I am indebted to my first illness for 
such a proof of your affection as is almost without 
example, nor in the whole course, or during tiie conse¬ 
quences of it, have I ever j)erceived any alteration in 
that tenderness wliich I before experienced and which 
constituted the great and only blessing of my life. Yet 
I almost regret that you did not leave me eai’lier, and in 
the many solitary moments in which my thoughts dwell 
on the reiuemhvauee of those \v\vleh 1 have passed with 
you without the mixture of other suV^eets ffor you are 
never absent from my recollection). I cannot conquer 
the apprehension that having seen me so long under 
circumstances so unfavorable, and these too the last and 
of course such as must ever accompany your remem¬ 
brance of me, the delicacy of your affection may suffer, 
if it have not already suftered, some diminution. Were 
I present with you, my constant attentions and the 
evidences which my love would produce every hour and 
every instant of its reality, would prevent that effect 
on a heart so generous as yours. But what have I now 
to support my interests in it during so long a separation. 
You will remember many instances of unguarded levity, 
petulency, and that kind of indolence which wears the 
appearance of indifference : and I much fear that there 
will be more ready to obtrude themselves on your re¬ 
collections than those instances of my behaviour which 
might excite your kinder remembrance of me. I could 
run over a long catalogue of offences with which my 
conscience has often reproached me, and every trivial 
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incident wliicli could bear tliat construction, and which 
escaped my notice at the time in which it hap[)ened, 
now appears with a black dye before me. It is not so 
in my remembrance of your behaviour which I look 
back upon with love, respect, and admiration, and 
wonder how I could suffer whole liours (but never days, 
there I must do myself justice) to pass without seeing 
you when you were but a few steps removed from me. 
Yet my sweet Marian, remember with what delight you 
have known me frequently quit the scene of business 
and run up to your apartment for the sake of deriving 
a few moments of relief from the looks, the smiles, and 
the sweet voice of my beloved. 

“ Among the many causes of uneasiness which I suffer 
in my present situation, there arc two which I can only 
mention to you, because to others I might expose myself 
to the ridicule of giving myself too much consequence. 

‘‘It is possible that the mistaken zeal of my friends 
may prompt them to solicit for me the grant of honors 
or a pension which I may be compelled to I'eject. You 
are already pretty well acquainted with my sentiments 
upon both these points. I should be sorry to be reduced 
to the necessity of doing what may be deemed by others 
presumption ; but as 1 am content to remain in the 
humble sphere in which I was born, I have a right to 
refuse whatever shall place me in an improper compari¬ 
son with others, to whom 1 do not allow an equality 
with me. These reflexions have been thus renewed by 
an extract sent me, I forget by whom, of a newspaper 
paragiaph wliich I will enclose in this. 

“ My friends may proclaim my moderation, lest they 
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mistake in asserting that I shall think my services re- 
warded hy the settlement of a Hftli or a sixth 'part of 
the sum of Lord Cliv^e’s jagheer for life, or by any settle¬ 
ment that shall terminate with my life. If any such 
provision shall be made for me, or any title given me 
that shall place me on a level with his Lordship of 
Madras, even your influence, my Marian, shall not prevail 
upon me to accept of either.” 

iV.7?.— In the letter the newspaxier cutting" is enclosed—“ This 
jagheer,” it says, is C^IO.OOO a year—a sum so enornious that it never 
did or could enter into the head of any friend of Mr. Hastings to bring 
forward so extravag'ant or so barefaced a proposition to the consideration 
of a general court; but the fact is. that, in conversations, and con¬ 
versations only, some very respectable and independent proprietors 
have observed that the falling in of (the late) Lord Giivc’s jagheer 
this year might give the East India Company a favorable opportunity 
of rewarding the services of Mr. Hastings by settling upon him, 
when he quits India, a fifth or a sixth part of the amount of it 
annually for his life, supposing it should appear, as it is generally 
understood, that his fortune is very inadequate to his station.” 

The next is written from Alipore, Calcutta, 20th Novem¬ 
ber 1784. 

It is followed hy one dated Alipore, Sunday, 5th Decem¬ 
ber 1784, closed the 8th at night.” It is in answer to Marian’s 
letter from St. Helena,’^ and dwells mainly on his delight on 
learning from it, that when she left there on the 15th of May, 
it was “ in perfect health and in the full assurance of being in 


* He had previously answered the St. Helena letter in a jubilant 
tone from Benares in the postscript of his October letter thence, and 
also in a November letter from Calcutta (see Gleig), but in the latter 
he is quite silent about domestic matters, as though he expected that 
a letter sent by a subsequent opportunity would in all probability 
reach England first. 
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a state which might in its event make me most truly the 
ha})piest of all mankind.’* 

I too, my Marian, have often reproached myself, and 
sometimes ungenerously murmured at you, for our separ¬ 
ation. It was, I own, my act. But do not give me 
credit for it, I was provoked and intimidated to it. I 
was told by everyone that it was absolutely necessary ; 
somebody, I forget who, I believe it was Sir Elijah, 
put the di-eadful case to me that should you stay and 
fall a sacrifice to my weakness, how would I re[)roacli 
myself as the cause of your death. You too once said, 
feelingly, speaking of some lady, who died, ^ Ah ! she 
staid a year too long.’ These reflexions stung me and 
fastened on my resolution. Yet am I now glad that 
it was so. [I now persuade myself that it has been 

the cause of saving your life.Perhaps, 

too, it has been the preservation of my own, for I am 
not sure that I should have left Calcutta had you staid 
in it.] The words thus [ ] marked were written by im¬ 
pulse and without reflecting that the event to which it 
relates is now past the course of fate. It has happened 
or is impossible. But I will let the words stand for a 
happy omen. Am I not superstitious ?” 


He alludes to Ids liaving been ill and to her nursing him on 
a former occasion, and adds (referring to an illness he had 
after Marian’s departure)— 

“ I knew that if it were possible for me to be blessed 
with your presence, I should find you as anxiously watch¬ 
ful for my safety, and feel the same effect of your 
kindness that I had done. I regretted the want of it, and 
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at the same time blamed the indiscretion that had ever 
allowed you in breach of my resolution and established 
maxim of years to approach me in the hour of sickness. 
For this I a thousand times reproach myself, and think I 
know how to prevent the like weakness hereafter. Yet 
would I give the world to attend you, had you the same 
occasion, for even sickness has not the power of making 
you unlovely, and 1 am sure it has ever heightened my 
love with the sight of your suffering, and the dread of 
worse. ......... 

I am vexed that nobody will talk of you to me. It 
was the case oven when you were with me. No one 
ever mentioned your name to me, except in the common 
form of civility. I must except Mrs. Samson ; she would 
praise you to me for an hour together, and had she been 
fond of talking, it was the sure way to engross all the 
conversation to herself, for I never interrupted her but 
to encourage her to ’ 'ugthen the subject. 

My mind is naturally gloomy and yours sprightli- 
ness itself, which has some time changed the quality of 
mine.” As an ancient poet, speaking of his Marian, says 

‘And sprightliness who.se influence none can feel, 

But catcli the infection, and enliven’d grow.’ 

(After alluding to the storms, &c., which she tells him of 
ill her St. Helena letter, he adds—> 

“What might not have been the consequence of so many 
complicated assaults on my poor Marian s tender frame, 
especially the last; how fatal to our hopes, and even to 
our existence, for I am convinced that mine is bound to 
yours, and I hope it is. But I ought not to complain, 

N 
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since it has proved the strength of your constitution in 
that particular about which I am now most anxious. 


‘‘ But the event is past conjecture, hopes, and wishes. I 
will arm myself for the worst, I will let the best operate 
as it may, that I shall be most unphilosophically elated 
with it. 

You conjure me not to set my heart on it. In¬ 
deed but I do, and so peremptorily, that it will be almost 
broken if I am disappointed; but I ought not to say so, 
considering what may have happened when you are 
reading this.* 

'' Oh my Marian 1 what a surprise of pleasure is it to 
me to read my own maxim in the following quotation of 
one of yours—' Besides' (I must quote the whole be¬ 
cause I am proud of it), ' besides you have that self- 
satisfaction, and it has always been your characteristic 
that you on all occasions have acted as a man of virtue 
and honor ought to do, whatever consequences may 
ensue. Surely that is a bliss, &;c.’ If I add the con- 


* That these hopes were doomed to disappointment may be seen 
from the opening sentences of ono of the letters in Gleig, dated 26tli 
December 1784, Calcutta—“ I have received your letter of 3rd August 
informing me of your safe arrival in England. I received it on my 
return from the play. I could not go to bed, but sat reading it till 
past two, and afterwards lay long after counting three without being 
able to close my eyes. Whether I was happy or unhappy in reading 
it I cannot tell you. I fear my disappointment on one subject equal¬ 
led my joy for your safety—the close of your perils and the promise 
that you would soon be as well as you ever had been at any period of 
your life, I have since thought only on the good ; and I thank God 
for it.” 
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text ray eyes will overflow; they do almost, and I shall 

not see to write it correctly. 

I may not know it before the proper time of my depar¬ 
ture, as the event cannot have much exceeded the end 
of August. To reason upon probabilities on such a 
subject may be useful to myself, but must be totally 
uninteresting to you, who know what has passed and 
may in one event (which God forbid, for yet something 
is left even in the happiest state for a reverse) renew 
your afflictions. I am not happy, my Marian, while, 
my heart swells with the hope of supreme happiness ; 
1 hope too much to be easy. 

I have this morning (the 8th) received a letter from 
tlie Prince addressed to you, with a present of a rezy 
and a shawl-handkerchief. These I will send you by 
the Siirprise, They are according to the etiquette ; so 
accept them as they are intended, and don’t examine 
them by their qualities, for they are of ordinary fine¬ 
ness. I am ])leascd with this mark of his delicacy and 
attention, for I am sure it proceeded from himself. I am 
not a little pleased that you should receive this evidence 
of the notoriety of the Governor-Generars affection for 
his Marian. Had you been merely his wife, the Prince 
would no more have thought of paying this compliment 
to you than of writing to the Queen of Sheba. 

And the letter will please you; Scott is translating 
it. I will enclose the translation with it in this letter. 

'' I have yet an hours work to put all that I have writ¬ 
ten to you in three long letters into their proper pack¬ 
ages with their enclosures, which are many. This will 
only enclose the two letters from the Prince and Munny 
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Begum, with a little one from Capt. Scott accompanying^ 
them. I could not refuse him, and what he writes is, I 
am sure, the tribute of a good heart.’^ 

(The last is dated Calcutta, 29th December 1784. In it 
he writes his determination to sail in the Berrington in the 
following month.) 

Mr. Pitt’s hill, and the injurious reflexions which he 
has cast upon me, are the grounds of this resolution ; 
not as they excite my resentment, for I have not suffered 
a thought of myself to influence me, hut as they are 
certain indications of his acquiescence in my return 
according to the terms which I have constantly stated as 
those which should determine it. One obstacle yet 
remains, and that 1 shall immediately put to the trial. 
You know the promise which I have made to the Nabob 
Vizier. That I must fulfil, and you will probably know 
the result before you receive this. I have said nothing to 
8cott* about Mr. Pitt’s bill, because I should hurt his feel¬ 
ings, and I know that he was not aware of its malignity ; 
yet I must say to you, but to you only, that his support of 
it astonishes me, for an act more injurious to his fellow- 
servants, to my character and authority, to the Company, 
to the proprietors especially who alone have a right to my 
services on the principle of gratitude, and to the national 
honor, could not have been devised, though fifty Burkes, 
Foxes, and Francises had clubbed to invent one. I am 
well, but keep myself so by attention which would be 


* There were two officers of this name—brothers, we believe : Major 
Scott was in England at this time, Captain (Jonathan) Scott was in. 
India. 
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misery to another. But what care I for society. My 
days pass in incessant writing, reading, hearing, and talk¬ 
ing, and even close with weariness and little headaches 
which sometimes grow to great ones. If I am doomed 
to remain another year, and survive it, I must carry wit¬ 
nesses of my identity, or return like Ulysses an old man 
and a beggar to {sic) Penelope, and with only one 
scar, wliich can not be seen, to convince you that I am 
your husband. Don’t practice Mrs. Blair’s advice to Mr. 
Cooke upon me. 

Adieu my most beloved, 

AV. II.” 



— 

The incident in the Calcutta life of Philip Francis, 
which maintains a notoriety second only to that of his 
duel witli Warren Hastings, is his appearance before the 
Sui)reme Court as defendant in a suit successfully insti¬ 
tuted against him by G. F. Grand. 

The circumstances which led to a Member of the 
Government being forced to occupy so unenviable a posi¬ 
tion were first brought directly to the notice of Indian 
readers by 8ir John Kaye, nearly forty years ago, in a 
very bitter article on Francis, in the second volume of the 
“ Calcutta Review.” 

Kayo derived his information altogether from the 
account written by the plaintiff many years after the 
event in the Narrative of the Life of a Gentleman 
long resident in India,” from whicli he gave an extract 
detailing some of the more prominent facts constituting 
the wrong which necessitated a recourse to law. Mr. 
Herman Merivale, who completed and edited the Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis, published in 1867, when dealing 
with the Calcutta scenes in this domestic drama, is 
obliged to rely entirely on the extract quoted in the 
^ Review,* and alluding to the ‘ Narrative,* says,—'' I have 
never seen this very scarce production.** English writers 
and others who have in recent years touched on this 
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subject have followed the account reproduced in the 
Memoirs, and seem to have adopted the view held both 
by the editor of the latter and the Calcutta reviewer, 
that, however desirable it is, as a general rule, to avoid 
such subjects, there are occasions when they justly fall 
within the province of the biographer. It will not be 
difficult, for instance, to show that the incident in ques¬ 
tion was not merely a domestic episode in the life of 
Francis,” but one, the consequences of which tended to 
embitter his resentment against Tmpey—an incentive to 
action on the part of so good a liater as Francis, which 
bore fruit a thousand fold a few years afterwards. 

As regards tlie lady concerned in the Calcutta proceed¬ 
ings, Fi’ench writers naturally take an interest in the 
career of one, who emerged from obscurity to occupy a 
very conspicuous position in the highest Parisian society, 
as the Princess of Benevento, several years afterwards. 
Conjecture had, of course, long been busy as to the 
antecedents of a lady so suddenly exalted, and stories 
vague and shadowy and remote from truth were in 
circulation about them. However, long before her death, 
even curiosity about her seems to have subsided, and for 
the generation succeeding, her name ceased to offer a topic 
of commentary. But, on the publication of the Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis fifty years after his death, circum¬ 
stances were brought into prominence which revived an 
interest that had long slept; and English* and French 

* A note in the “ Westmiuntor R(3view, ” Vol. XL, says:—“That 
not even scandal—not even scandal ju<licially attested is immortal, is 
curiously exemplified by the fact that Lady Brownlow, in her recently 
published Reminiscences, showed total unacquaintaiice with this frail 
dame's Indian antecedents and adventures, and spoke of her as Mrs. 
Grant, an American lady.” The note then goes on to itself repeat 
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reviewers, in dealing with the Memoirs, recalled a forgot¬ 
ten cause celehre, and confessed that till they appeared, 
little was known of the Indian antecedents of a lady, 
wlio is thus alluded to by one of tliem : “ Parmi les 
contoinporaines de Madame Recamier il en fut une qui, 
tres-])elle ausi, avait vaineinent eii pour premier adorateur 
un des liommes les plus S 2 )irituels de rAngleterre, Sir 
Pldlij) Fi'aneis, a qui sont attribuecs les famenses 
Lcttres de Janlits; et pour epoux M. de Talleyrand, 
re])ute le plus fin des diplomates europeens.’ 

The same writer says, tliat the lady arrived in Paris 
from India after a number of adventures—sufHsant 
pour rivaliser avec la fiancee du roi de Garbe.”‘f' The 
cojiiparison is a liarsh one, but the fragmentary form in 
which anything relating to Madame Grand has come 
before the general reader, would leave room for much mis¬ 
representation, as would the gossip, resting often on very 
slender authority, which tradition lias associated with 
her name. It is remarkable that even the author of the 
M('moirs of Sir Elijah Impey says :—I do not remember 
to have once heard my father relate the circumstances of 

some of tho inaccuracies still current, regarding- those antecedents. 
Lady Rrownlow, as Lady Emma Oust, was, in 1811, the guest of Lord 
and Lady Oastlereagh in Paris, we believe. She dined at Talleyrand’s, 
and made the acquaintance of the Princess, and what she docji say of 
her in the Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian, published in 1868, is : 

“ Her antecedents would not bear very close enquiry; she was, I 
believe, either English or Scotch by birth, and had been in India as 
Mrs. Grant.” 

♦ M. Amedee Pichot, in la Revue Britannique : We are indebted 
to this gentleman for much curious information collected concerning 
Madame de Talleyrand, which we shall have the pleasure to acknow¬ 
ledge ^Tgain. 

t Readers of Boccaccio will appreciate the allusion. 
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the trial, nor do I find a single allusion in his papers* to 
the cause of Le Grand (sic) versus Francis, which pro« 
duced so great a sensation in Calcutta at the time.” 

It is proposed, therefore, to now re-tcll, in a more con¬ 
nected form than has yet been attempted, tlie story of 
this celebrated cause, and to bring together the circum¬ 
stances surrounding and arising out of it. With this in 
view recourse will be had to a source not hitherto made 
use of,— viz., the original record of the trial itself as pre¬ 
served among the archives of the Calcutta High Court. 

It will be convenient, in the first place, to see who and 
what tlie plaintiff was (as after the la})se of so many 
years some misconception exists even on this point), and 
from this quarter to get a look into Anglo-Indian 
society in the last century, by tracing him through his 
career, both before and after the painful domestic episode, 
which lias rescued his name from oblivion. 

Of Madame Grand herself but little can be told up to the 
time wlien she left India. After that there is a long jior- 
tion of her life,during which even tradition is almost, and 
probably ever will be, silent; but from the time when her 
name becomes connected with that of a groat historical 
character, materials are not wanting to follow her career. 
An outline of this, gathered from French and other sources, 
will be given to complete the sketch before we take 
leave of her. 

Mr. George Francois Grand was not “ established in 
business at Chandernagore,” as the biographer of Francis 

* The present writer took occasion to verify this in a search through, 
the Impey MSS. in the British Museum. 
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and other writers assume; but he was a member of the 
Indian Civil Service duly appointed in England, and 
had previously been in the Company’s Military Service. 
It will be best as we go on to let him, as a general rule, 
tell his own story, by placing before the reader extracts 
from his quaintly written ' Narrative ’—a source from 
which we shall have occasion to make copious drafts. 

And first a word or two about this book. There is a 
copy* of it in tlic British Museum, on the fly-leaf of 
which, written apparently in a senile hand, is this note 
signed Jno. How: 

The annexed Narrative was the first book printed in the 
English language at tlie Cape of Good Hope, and was given 
to mo by Mr. Siiiitli.” 

The book is a thin quarto of seventy-five pages, and 
an Appendix of xxxi. Its full title is— 

"NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE 

op 

A GENTLEMAN LONG RESIDENT IN INDIA, 

COMPUKHKNDINO 

A period the most eventful in the liistory ('•f that country, 
with regard to the revolutions occasioned by European inter- 

* Tlio Iu(Jia Ollico library contained, for many years, a copy of this 
scarce publication, which disappeared a few years ago under acci¬ 
dental circumstances not necessary to be detailed. This was, most 
probably, the copy made use of by Kaye, but he extracted from it 
only enough (and this on one or two special points) to arouse a 
curiosity to see more, as the writer had evidently resided in India 
during stirring times. Kaye shows what misrepresentations as 
regards the after career of Mr. Grand might have been avoided 
(notably by Macfarlane) if this little-known Narrative had been 
consulted. The present writer looked for it in vain about ten yeara 
ago in the British Museum, but lit on it there most unexpectedly, in 
1878, a copy having been obtained by purchase in July 1874. 
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ference, and interspersed with interesting anecdotes and traits, 
characteristical of those eminent persons who distinguished 
themselves at that juncture. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE : 

PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR. 

1814.” 

All ‘ advertisement ’ on tlie first naije tells the reader 

1 o 

that— 

I had long determined upon writing a narrative of my 
life. It was suggested to me by friends who felt for the 
vicissitudes wliich I had experienced. I began it therefore in 
1801, and continued it from time to time, till, in 1808, I have 
brought it to a close. The reason of the delay in its publica¬ 
tion has been detailed by Notification inserted in the ‘Cape 
Gazette.' I thank those who have now afforded mo the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving it to the world without subjecting me to a 
pecuniary loss." 

Wliere opportunities exist for comparing portions of 
the Narrative with contemporary or collateral authori¬ 
ties, it will be found to be reasonably accurate, some 
allowance being made for one who is stating his own 
case, and who is writing of events long gone by, and at 
an age when memory must have lost much of its tena¬ 
city. When we come to speak of the latter portion of 
his book, however, we shall have to notice one or two 
rather disingenuous suppressions. 

As was not uncommon, the Narrative is in the form 
of a letter to a friend, and thus opens in the old 
fashioned stereotyped way: 

“ Born of a virtuous and noble family (my mother's name 
Iwing le Clerc de Virly, which Virly was a seignorial patrimony 
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in Normandy, long the property and residence of her ancestors 
till tho despotism of Louis XIV, by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, drove the Seigneur de Virly to take refuge 
with his fjimily in England, leaving his fair possessions and 
wealth to the spoil of a tyrannical king.) Educated at Lausanne 
(in the environs of which delightful city and country the 
Lordship of Ecublaiic, situated on the banks of the lake of 
Ceneva, between Lausanne and Merges, had long been the 
seat of the Grands) in the liouse and under the superin¬ 
tendence of tho best parents, assisted by a private tutor, a 
clergyman living in tho house, and with whom I used to 
attend tho lectures of tho first professors of science in that 
celebrated University, I could not otherwise be formed, when 
I opened my career in the world, but with a disposition 
inclined to honor, virtue, and fraught with every social tie." 

His father having a large family accepted the offer of 
an old mercantile friend in London, Mr. Robert Jones 
of Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street (afterwards an East 
India Director and M. P. for Huntingdon), to receive his 
son as apprentice for seven years, gratis, with the view 
of his succeeding at the end of that time, to a regular 
business estimated to bring in about .£5,000 a year. 

The next extract will show how Mi. Jones received 
the youth, who arrived in London “ in charge of a voi- 
turier," and how young gentlemen were taught to 
become British merchants a hundred years ago :— 

He welcomed me must roughly ; he asketl me indeed how 
my father and mother were, and if I liad brought him any 
Gruyere cheese, which, the voiturier answering for me iu the 
affirmative, seemed to work a happy change. He smiled and 
bade me approach him; called for the footman, and, observing 
his spare beds were removed to the country, committed me 
to the care of him, who was directed to afford me half his bed 
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to sleep on. The next morning, after breakfasting with 
Mr. Jones, I was introduced into the accounting house, and my 
first duty prescribed to see it cleaned, the fire well lighted, the 
desks brushed, the chairs, etc., etc., well placed, and told I 
should be favoured to run about with bills for acceptance, as 
soon as T became acquainted a little with the streets of London 
to bo able to find my waiy in them, until when I was ordered to 
accompany the footman, who on such errands threw off his 
livery jacket, to assume an old brown coat cast off by his 
master, and he waas enjoined to point out to me the principal 
resorts where this duty called him, after my pigtail had been 
changed for a cropped head of hair, in order, as ^Ir. Jones 
wittily remarked, the people might not take mo for a French 
monkey imported on Fnglish grounds. 

And now, my friend, view the contrast which so sudden a 
change created ; picture to yourself a youth dressed in em¬ 
broidered and laced clothes, curled head and chapeau bras, 
solitaire and sword by his side, accompanied and introduced 
by his tutor into the first assemblies, both public and private, 
taught by the attention of those frequenting them ahr/st to 
consider himself a man, and behold the transition of the 
same youth in a plain English frock, round hat, and hair cut 
close, trudging after a footman in all weathers through the 
streets of London ! 

The disgust was natural. I seized the first moment of 
well grounded discontent to absent myself.’’ 

Finally, through the interest of an aunt, he got a 
nomination to a cadetship in Bengal, and sailed in January 
1766 in the Lord Camden, in which he found himself 
“accommodated with eleven writers, each with a stand¬ 
ing bed in the great cabin, not one of which gentlemen, 
excepting Mr. John Makepeace Thackeray, of Hadley, 
is now (1802) living.’' 
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They anchored in Madras in June, where he waited on 
Mr. Palk, who from being chaplain had succeeded Lord 
Pigot in the Government. In Calcutta he was well 
received by Clive, who regretted that he could not 
entrust one so young with a commission, but wlio sent him 
up to join the second Brigade which stood on the roll for 
field service, with an injunction to its commanding officer 
to let him act as ensign as soon as he seemed fit. Before 
very long he got a commission as Ensign signed by Clive. 

In 1768 he became a lieutenant, in which rank he 
served till 1773 (without apparently seeing any active 
field service), when, owing to broken health, he was 
'"ordered by the Faculty to make a trip to Europe.’' To 
follow this piescription involved in those days resig¬ 
nation of the service—a step which he most reluctantly 
took, and returned to England. Prior to embarkation 
he remained three months at Calcutta with General 
Anthony Polier, when he sa\v a good deal of Warren 
Hastings, then the Governor. He gives a curious glimpse 
into the social life of the Presidency during the sojourn. 

Eventually he obtained a writorship on the list of 
1776, “ which station was accepted accompanied with 
the assurance that I should be so recommended to 
the Government of India as to be deemed eligible to 
such situations as Factors were placed in.” He arrived 
in Calcutta in June 1776, and having been entrusted at 
Madras Avith official despatches from Colonel Macleane 
to the Governor-General, he "was received by Mr. 
Hastings with that affability and benevolence which 
were so characteristic in that great man, and directly 
was taught to consider myself an inmate of the family 
and one partaking in a certain degree of his confidence. 
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having the honor of being admitted to his bureau to 
transcribe his official despatches and secret papers.” 

But let us pass on to where the Narrative introduces 
us to the lady whose beauty, and the strange fortune to 
which it conducted her, made her at one time a celebrity 
even amongst the highest in Europe : 

“ While I remained in the family of Mr. Hastings I was in 
the habitude, with my friends Majors Palmer and Gall, to make 
occasional excursions at Ihe end of the week on tbc river. Our 
rendezvous generally was either at the lamented Mr. Croft’s 
plantation of Sooksagnr, in which he had introduced the 
growth of the sugarcane, or at Ghyretty house, the residence 
of M. Chevalier, the Governor of the French Settlement of 
Chandeniagore. At this gentleman’s m.aiision there reigned 
the truest hospitality and gaiety. His admiration and personal 
friendship for Mr. H. insured the most welcome reception to 
those who wore patronized by this excellent man. In one of 
these trips from the Presidency I formed an attachment to 
Miss Noel Catherine Werleo, the daughter of Monsieur Wcrlee, 
Capitainc du Port and Chevalier de Saint Louis, a respect¬ 
able old man whoso services had deservedly merited this 
mark of distinction from his sovereign. We were not long in 
expressing to each other our reciprocal inclinations, and our 
engagement in matrimonial alliance took place, which we 
agreed should be solernuized so soou as I could obtain a situ¬ 
ation which might enable me to commence housekeeping. 

The considerate Mr. Barwell, becoming acquainted with 
our mutual wishes, and pleasingly, as he said, desirous to 
alleviate the sufferings of a young couple ardent to be united, 
opened of himself the subject to me, and, with that liberality 
of mind which he truly possessed, authorized me to impart 
to Mr. Hastings that whatever he could devise for my welfare 
should meet with his hearty concurrence. The Paymastership 
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to the Garrisons was the first office which became vacant, and 
to this I should have been appointed had not Mr. H. sacredly 
en<]jagcd his promise for that station to Mr. Kneller. By the 
removal, however, of Mr. Coates at the same jieriod to the com- 
morci.al residency of Chittagong, these wortliy friends obtained 
from tlie Board of Trade for me, the office of Secretary to the Salt 
Committee, and Head Assistant and Examiner in their Secre¬ 
tary’s Office, then the present Mr. Chai'les Grant, the Director. 

“ These situations, producing an income of thirteen hundred 
rupees per month, I felt at full liberty to claim from the 
young lady and her worthy parent, the performance of their 
promise. The 10th of July 1777 was accordingly fixed for 
the auspicious day, and as Miss Werlee was of the Catholic 
persuasion, it became necessary for us to })o married both in 
the Jlomish and the Protestant Church. To these we con¬ 
formed. On the morning of that day, at one a.m [sic) the 
' Popish Priest legalized our union in the church at Chanderna- 
gore, and at eight the same morning at Huglioly house, where 
my old Benares friend Thomas Mottee, Escj., <lwolt. The Revd. 
Dr. William Johnson, by special liC(mso* from the Governor- 
General, pronounced, I had fondly hoped, our indissoluble tie 
in this world so long as our respective career of life lasted. 

I might well have entertained a reliance of this nature, 

for never did an union commence with more bric:htenin«* 

____ ® ^ 

* The marriage may be seen thus recorded, by the Chaplain who 
officiated, in the register now existing at St. John’s Church, Calcutta: 

“ July 1777. 

“ Mr. Francis Grand, writer in the Hon’ble Company’s Service, and 
Miss Varle, of Chandernagore. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, Chaj)la\nr 

We are indebted to the courtesy of M. de Lessard and of Monsieur 
r Abbe Barthet for the knowledge that the original record of this 
marriage does not now exist at Chandernagore ; the changeful times 
through which the French Settlement passed since then will account 
for this. 
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prospects ; on our parts it was pure and disinterested, and 
blessed with the sincorest attachment. This continued, I may 
aver, to the cruel moment which separated us never to meet 
jijrain. Those who frequented my house verified the same. 
Wlien called upon for their evidence before the Tribunal of 
Justice in order to identify the person who had committed 
the irreparable injury, and who with the boldest effrontery had, 
as will be seen, denied in writing his trespass, it was evident 
liow tliey sympathized in my unfortunate lot. To the question 
repeated by the Bench of Judges to eacli witness, their 
answer w’as uniform: ‘You were accustomed, sir, to visit at 
Mr. (Irand’s house; did you over observe any mark of disunion 
l)etweon them V ‘ On the contrary, rny Lords, the happiest 
domestic union, and we remarked that the most minute and 
reciprocal attentions prevailed until this fatal event.’ ” 

When Mademoiselle Werlec became Mrs. Grand,”^ slie 
was about three months short of fifteen years of age, 
having been born at the Danisli Settlement of Tranqiie- 
bar on the Coromandel Coast, on the 21st of November 
17(i2. Her mother s name is given as Laurence Allaney, 
of what nationality docs not appear. 

It is customary, especially amongst French writers, to 
•speak of Mrs. Grand as an ' Indian,’ or even as a 
‘creole.’ Talleyrand himself writes of her as “ Une 
Indierme bien belle,” and Napoleon at St. Helena referred 
to lier as “ Anglaiso ou Iiidieime tliese allusions to her 
Indian origin seem intended to convey the impression 


* Her husband being- an Englishman (by adoption), it was as jVrs.'* 
Grand that she was spoken of when in Calcutta. As such he always 
mentions her. The French form “ Madame,^' by which sho is now- 
most generally alluded to, dates from the period of her European 
notoriety. 


O 
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that .she was not directly sprung from unmixcd European 
stock. But her enduring comeliness, whicli charmed long 
after middle life, is opposed to tliis, as indeed is the 
physical character of her beauty which contemporaries 
have handed down. In all probability it would be as 
inaccurate to designate lier as an East Indian ” (in our 
acceptation of the word), in whose case, as a rule, '' when 
youth is gone all is gone,” as it would be so to describe 
the offspring of European |)arents because born in Cal¬ 
cutta to-day. 

All authorities agree in testifying to the extreme 
beauty of Mrs. Grand: in face, form, figure, and graceful¬ 
ness ot* carriage she seems to have ])resented a combi¬ 
nation ([uite unrivalled. But beyond this she was 
dowered with that rare and spcicial beauty, which per¬ 
haps ranks highest in the scale of female attractions, 
and commands (as ever) universal admiration—a glorious 
head of hair; one entliusiastic French writer alludes to 
this feature of hers as “ la plus belle chevelure blonde* 
qui ait peut-etre jamais existe.” 

We shall have occasion further on to refer to the 
matured beauty of her later bloom, but the following is 
from the description of her in the morning of her life, 
given by Francis to his second wife. All that this lady 
tells on this subject, as said to come from Francis, must 
be taken with the greatest reservation ; but on this point 
her testimony is in harmony with that from independ¬ 
ent sources: “ Mrs. Grand was at that time the most 
beautiful woman in Calcutta. She was tall, most ele- 


* Her birthplace being Tranquebar, may she not have sprung from 
the fair-haired Danes, on one side at least ? 
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gantly formed, the stature of a nymph, a complexion >)f 
unequalled delicacy, and auburn hair of the most luxuri¬ 
ant profusion ; fine blue eyes, with black eye-lashes and 
brows gave her countenance a most piquant singularity.” 
The writer in the Calcutta Review,” before quoted, 
says that ''her picture painted by Zoffiini* now (1844) 
adorns the walls of Mr. Marshman s residence at Seram- 
pore and with a discrimination which perhajxs is some¬ 
what ex post facto y\\Q> adds,—" there is more of feminine 
softness than of strength of character in her fair counte¬ 
nance;—the sensual prevails everywhere over the in¬ 
tellectual.” 

A painting of her by Gerard may still bo seen in tiie 
Musee at Versailles. This we shall refer to «again. 

Such was the lady wlio was singled out in the social life 
of Calcutta for the marked attentions of Pldlip Francis. 

To him also nature had been j:)rodigal of her gifts. 
In addition to his rare mental endowments he was 
remarkable for an exterior described as ' strikingly 
handsome.’ His contemporaries speak of his tall, erect, 
well-proportioned figure; his classical features ; his small 
delicately-moulded ears and soft shapely hands, &c. 
Lady Francis (a very devoted witness, however) records, 
that so noticeably good-looking was he as a young man, 
that when in Paris in 17GG he was alluded to as ‘ le bel 
Anglais.’ 

His manner towards ladies is said to have been 
characterized by an air of easy politeness and attention 

* Unless this picture was painted in Europe and afterwards found 
its way to India, its being the work of Zoffani is more than doubt¬ 
ful, as he did not arrive in India till 1783, more than two years after 
Mrs. Grand left it. 
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marked with deferential admiration. A good idea of 
thi.s may be gathered from the letters scattered through 
his Memoirs, notably from those to the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire, to Lady Thanet, and otlnu's. “Many 
of Ids letters to women,” says his biographer, “ have 
that mixture of playfulness, humour, and sentiment 
which is said to be particularly captivating to them. 
He liad also that peculiar attraction which they are 
sonietijjies apt to find in one wlio is feaDsI bj^ men, and 
reputed haughty and unyielding among them, but who 
shows himself tractable and submissive to the other sex 
and eager to obtain their favour.” 

At the period to which th(‘. circumstances about to be 
related I'efei*, Mr. Francis was eight and tldi’ty yeai’s of 
age. His personal and other qualifications ibr ingra¬ 
tiating himself would not ]je worth mentioning; but that, 
in j'ecalling the early incidents in Mrs. Giand’s life, it 
would be unfair not to take into account some of those 
idmuents of success in what is called ‘ gallantly,’ to which 
as a child-wife she w^as exposed; and such qualifica¬ 
tions, it must be remembered, would have rather an ally 
than the reverse, in the disparity of years which existed 
in the s[)ecial occasion for their employment with which 
we are concerned. For it is^a tale often told ’ that a 
girl’s self-love in the first instance is flattered and grati¬ 
fied at being selected in society as the object of the pre¬ 
ference and attention of a gifted and experienced man of 
tlie world ; and such a man’s getting into further favor 
is facilitated, “ here in India ” especially, by high official 
position, owing to the peculiar constitution of Anglo- 
Indian society. 

In the diary which Francis kept in India, and m 
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wliich official and social matters are mixed up with 
sententious brevity, we find, under date November 23r(], 
1778—-“Ball at my house; Hastings, &c., Tliere is 
evidence existing, as we shall see further on, tliat young 
^Irs. Grand was at tliis very ball, and received marked 
att<mtion from the host, which proi>ably accehn^ated 
matters towards the climax, for next day, Novinnber 
2 kb, tlie entry is “ Omnia vineit amor ; job for Wood, 
tlie salt agent.” 

On the 8t]i of tlio next mo?ith, after n, finv limes about 
public business, tlie diary notes tins ])itby s('nt('nco: 
“ At night the diablc a (piatre at the house of G. 
Grand, Esq.” 

]\lr. Grand tells us that ho lived witli his recent- 
acquired consort at a garden house,^ a short distance 
from town.” His recollection of the general (;oin*se of 
the events of tins night may, in the lirst place, be given 
in own words, summarized in part. The details, 
necessary for the due understanding of what actually 
occurred, had better be left to unfold themselves in the 
evidence given at the subsequent trial by some of the 
principal witnesses : 

“ On the 8th December 1778,1 went out of my house, about 
nine o’clock, the happiest, as I thought myself, of men ; and 
between eleven and twelve o’clock returned the same night 
to it as miserable as any being could Avell feel. I left it 
prepossessed with a sense that I was blessed with the most 
beautiful as well as the most virtuous of wives, ourselves 
honored and respected, moving in the first circles, and having 
every prospect of speedy advancement. Scarcely had I sat 

* We regret that we have been hitherto unable to get any further 
olue to the locality or site of this house. 
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down to supper at my benefactor, IMr. BarwelFs* society, who 
required of his friends to join him every fortnight at tliis con¬ 
vivial meeting, than I was suddenly struck with the deepest 
anguisli and pain. A servant, who was in the habit of attend¬ 
ing Airs. Grand, came and whispered to me that Air. Francis 
was caught in my house, and secured by my jemadar (an 
upper servant exercising a certain authority over other ser¬ 
vants). I rose up from table, ran to the terrace, where grief, by 
a flood of tears, relieved itself for a moment. I there sent 
for a friend out, who I requested to accompany me ; but the 
rank of the party and the known attachment which, I was 
well aware, he held to him, however ho cxccraled his guilty 
action, pleaded his excuse with me.” 

11(3 tlieii appears to have set out for liis own house 
alone, and called in Ids way on his friend Alajor Palmer, 
(Hastings’ secretary) with the view of borrowing his 
sword and securing his attendance, Ids intention being 
to release Francis, see him out of tlie premises, and there 
and then ‘ measure ’ himself with him until one of us 
fell.” Tlds [)rogramme having been agreed to by Palmer 
they proceeded to }nit it in execution. 

Put on reaching Grand’s house they were astonished 
to find not Francis, but Air. Shee f (afterwards Sir 

See a foot-note further on in reference to the scene of the 
supper. 

f This gentleman appears to have been as much in Francis's official 
confidence as in his private. In another part of Grand’s Narrative 
he tells, that when the dispute between Hastings and Claveriug as to 
who was legally Governor-General was referred to the Judges, each 
member of the Government was represented at the conference of 
the Judges by deputy, Air. Shee being present for Francis. The 
Judges were convened at Impey’s house, and sat till four in the morning. 
Grand as an eye-witness gives an interesting account of this crisis, 
but, wdth a lapse of memory, he says he was married at the time (20th 
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Geoi-ge Shee) bound to a chair in a lower apartment^ 
begging of tlie servants to let him go, while Mr. Shore 
(afterwards Lord TeigiiTnouth) and a Mr. Arelulekin were 
alleged to he standing by joining in Mr. Shee’s entreaty. 
The jemadar’s explanation was that he had secured 
Mr. Francis to meet the vengeance of his master,” until 
Mr. Sliee and some other gentlemen had, in answer to 
a whistle from Mr. Francis, scaled the wall and rushed 
ill; that a scuffle with the object of rescue had taken 
place, during which Mr. Francis managed to escape. 
Whereupon it would seem that the jemadar, deeming 
it prudent to retain some tangible proof of his prowess, 
for the satisfaction of his master, had substituted for the 
escaped prisoner the most prominent of his liberators. 

Mr. Grand (|uestioned the intruders, but got, he says^ 
only evasive and unsatisfactory answers in their cx- 
culj)ation. lie then ordered their release, and without 
seeing his wife retuine<l himself to Major Palmer’s house 
for the rest of the iiight, where— 

Seated on a chair borne down with the deepest grief, I 
anxiously awaited the morning to reipiire from the nndoer of 
my happiness the satisfaction which tlie laws of honor pres¬ 
cribe as a poor relief to the injury committed. I wrote to 

Juno 1777). His marriage occurred three weeks later. Grand else- 
where say.s, that Francis, on another occasion of historical interest, 
was represented by Messrs. Ducarell and Shore, who pledged them¬ 
selves on his part that there would be no factious opposition to the 
Governor-General on Mr. Bar well’s vacating his seat in Council. He 
here gives rather an incoherent account of the circumstances that 
led up to the duel following the alleged broken pledges of Francis ; 
here also the narrator’s memory is treacherous, because he says that 
Hastings had at this time (1780) been “ deprived of his old colleague 
Sir Eyre Coote by death.” Coote did not die till early in 1783. 
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Mr. Francis that, void of every spark of principle and honor 
as I deemed him, still I trusted he would not deny me the 
meeting which I summoned him to immediately with any friend 
whom he might choose to bring. His reply was laconic and 
easy. It was couched in tliese terms : That, conscious of having 
done me no injury, and that I labored under a complete mis¬ 
take, he begged leave to decline the proposed invitation, and 
that he had tiic honor to remain my most obedient, &c., t^c. 

I now returned home, sent for ^Irs. Grand’s sister and 
brother-in-law from Cluindcrnagore, occupied the lower apart¬ 
ments of my house, whilst Mrs. Grand remained in the upper ; 
and on the Sunday following, everything was arranged for 
Mrs. Grand’s returning with them to live under their mansion 
and protection, myself contributing what was ixapiisite for her 
sup[)ort iiidepoudeut of the monthly allowance which I chose 
to allot to her own disposal. 

“ An interview was entreated, and could not be denied. It 
lasted three hours, interrupted with the most poignant lamen¬ 
tations. I heard an unvarnished relation of the baseness of 
the arts employed for the seduction of a stranger, and attained 
only to her sixteontii year. I pitied her from my heart. I 
sincerely forgave her, and with a sorrow approaching to dis¬ 
traction, we parted.” 

If what is here stated be true regarding the reception 
the (dialleiige met with as represented in the very slip¬ 
shod sentence alleged to be the ' terms’ of Frances’s answer, 
it is difhcult to avoid viewing the latter’s attitude not 
only witli the strongest reprehension, but with contempt. 
On the other hand it will be conceded, that to refuse 
the satisfaction which, according to a social code then 
in vigorous existence, it was dishonorable and unmanly 
to shrink from, must have done more violence to a man’a 
natural impulses than to give it. 
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Francis, we know, was reacly enough himself to seek 
personal satisfaction for any affront, and did so on at 
least two occasions afterwards; therefore, before charg- 
in<^ him with the poltroonery which the above allega¬ 
tion would seem to justify, we are driven to look for 
some other possible explanation for his declining a 
hostile meeting in this case. 

If tliere be even a grain of hxct in tlie bushel of ro¬ 
mance which Lady Francis (in her Miscellaneous Recollec- 
tions) has recorded in connection with this episode, it may 
very pi'obably be found in a circumstance strongly dwelt 
on,—namely, tlie prolonged implacability of young Mrs. 
Grand to her tempters ardent entreaties. When the 
M’hole‘wretched business,’as Francis was wont to call 
it retrospectively, had long been passed and gone, he 
alwMys maintained that lie had not then been a ‘ success¬ 
ful lover ’ and he left it to be inferred that the extent of 
his transgression on the night in (piestiou was limited 
(legally we suppose) to .something far short of criminal 
tres[)ass, and amounted but to intrusion. We sliall see that 
one of the Judges who heard the evidence found that 
thei’e was not only no proof but no strong presumption 
to the contrary. 

His illicit object being, therefore, unattained, and being 
now likely to be put securely beyond his reach, he may 
possibly have reasoned that the best thing now to be 
done was, in the lady’s interest, to firmly disclaim con¬ 
sciousness of having injured (in the meaning he evident¬ 
ly attached to the phrase), and so, as a last chance, to 
leave an opening for a jiossible hushing up, while the 
circumstances were confined to comparatively few, and 
to avoid by any farther action of his the tarnishing of 
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the lady's name by the wide dissemination of the mid¬ 
night scandal, which would bo the inevitable result of 
a duel about her. 

If any calculation like this actuated him in holding 
back from Mr. Grand’s morning invitation, he must 
have been rudely undeceived, when he found very soon 
lifter, thathis answer was simply looked on as adding insult 
to injury, and as the justification in the husband’s eyes 
for that recourse to law, which ensured such a publicity 
to the whole affair, as to put it beyond doubt that the 
nocturnal visit had fatally compromised a helpless woman. 

On determining to carry liis domestic grievance to a 
Court of law, Mr. Grand seems not to have found it 
very easy to put his project for relief into execution, 
owing to a difficulty which surely was never felt before 
or since, t’/c., the want of a lawyer,—'Onost of the com¬ 
plaisant Advocates of the Supreme Court having either 
been retained by him (Francis) or intimidated from act¬ 
ing.” Passing by this reff.cctioii on a ])rofession ever 
remarkable for its independence, wo will merely point 
out that the Jundrance did not last long, and that his 
case was taken up by one of the most respectable mem¬ 
bers * of the Attorney profession, and so prom[)tIy that 
although the Christmas holidays intervened, the neces¬ 
sary legal formalities were gone through and a prelimi¬ 
nary hearing was obtained within a month of the date 
of the injury. 

Mr. Grand, however, does not mention in his Narrative 
that he authorized his lawyer to ask for the most pro- 

* Mr. R. Uvedale was for many years afterwards Clerk of the Crowa 
and Sealer of the Supreme Court. 
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digioiis damages which were probably ever alleged in a 
similar case in a Court of Justice. 

The following is an extract from the plaint, &c., copied 
by permission from the records of the Old Supreme 
Court of Calcutta : * 

Pleas at Fort William hefore Sir Elijah Imipey, Knight, and 
his companiom, Justices of our Sovereign Lord the King, of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort Williani in Bengal, of 
the Fourth Term, in the year of our Lord Christ one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-eight. 

F. Gmiid, Fsq., by Kalph Uvcdalc, his attorney, com¬ 
plains against Philip Francis, Fsq., tliat he, on tlio 8th day 
of December 1778, witli force and arms, on Noel Catharine, 
the wife of the said G. F. Grand, made an assault, &c., &c., 
whereby he tl\o said G. F. Grand was deprived of, and lost 
the help, solace, aftection, comfort, and counsel of his said 
wife. 

And also that he, the said Philip Francis, on divers other 
days and times between the said 8th day of December and the 
21st day of the same month of December,f with force and 
arms, did &c., &c., and other enormities to the said George 
Francis Grand, against the peace of our said Lord the King, 
to the damage of the said G. F. Grand of fifteen liundred 
thousand sicca rupees, and thereupon ho brings his suit.” 

* The writer was some years ago indebted to Mr. Justice Pontifex 
for interesting himself in getting him access to the old records in 
connection with this case and to the courteous Registrar of the Ori¬ 
ginal Side of the High Court for facilitating the same. He has also to 
express his obligation to Members of the Bar for permission to resort 
to Mr. J ustice Hyde’s MSS. notes, which he believes were brought to 
his knowledge by Mr. Justice Pontifex. 

t This part of the plaint would seem to be inconsistent with Mr. 
Grand’s own account of the arrangements made on the day succeeding 
the 8th of December. 
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l^lea. — “ And the said Philip Francis, by Samuel Tolfrey 
and .North Naylor, comes and defends the force and injury 
wlicn, &c., die., and saith that he is in nowise guilty of the 
trespass above charged on him, and of this he puts himself 
upon the Court, 

“ And now on this 7th day of January 1779, to which day 
was given as well to plaintiff as to defendant to inform the 
Court of the premises, came the said parties by their said 
attorneys, and the said Justices then lieard the respective 
allegations of the parties as justice rccpiired, and examined 
the truth thereof, and duly considered the evidence produced 
on both sides, &c., 

The h'lying of the daniagcs at the enoiunous amount 
(juoted is very suggestive of tlievo beiiig a prevalent 
idea that, even after Loi’d Clive’s reforms, a Arcinber of 
tlie Government of India was not dependent on his oflicial 
salary as a means of accpiiring wealth—an idea wliich 
wo believe to be wholly unfounded in the case of 
Francis, if gains iti the sliglitesb (h'gree incompatible 
with oflicial probity were contem[>lated. where we 

liave alluded to the extravagant rumours in connection 
with his card-winnings; possibly the j>lairititr, or liis 
legal advisers, may liave had an eyo on that fancied 
hoard. However this may be, fifteen hundred thousand 
sicca ru[)ees were representetl by, say, sixteen lacs of the ^ 
rupees now current,'^ and then probably e(piivalenb at 
a favorable exchange to XIGO,000 (pounds sterling). 

From the time of his arrival in India up to date, 
Francis’s high official salary had barely amounted to a 

* The sicca was one-fifteenth (y^th) more valuable than the current 
rupee. 
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quarter of this sum ; and to pay the amount which the 
plaintiff asked as a salve to ]\is lacerated feelings, would 
liave swallowed up the whole of the defendant’s legiti-* 
mate allowances, even were he permitted to retain his 
Indian appointment for sixteen years instea<l of six. 

Though but little delay occurred in putting the legal 
machinery in motion, still the linal hearing of the suit 
was deferred owing to the ah^once of a priucij)al witness 
“ on whose evidence every hope of crimination r<\stt‘d,” 
according to Mr. Grand. But we had better take tlui 
facts relating to this from an unexceptionable source, rio., 
from the notes of one of the Judges conducting the 
trial, Mr. Justice Hyde. 

I'enn. 

Monda}", 18th January 1771). 

Present: 

Sir E. Impey, Sir Robert Chambers, and Mu. Justice 

Hyde. 

George Francis Grand, Esq,, versus Philip Francis, Esq. 

“ Mr. Neioman .—This cause, which is of a particular 
nature, is for criminal conversation with the plaintiffs 
wife. We are obliged to apply for the indulgence of the 
Court to put off the trial of this cause, and sjive our 
notice of trial for a few day.s, as the Court may think 
tit, for the absence of a material witness. We liave 
used our utmost endeavours to subpoena Mr. Shee, 
who is a very material witness and has gone away to 
Chaudernagore, as we suspect, purposely to avoid giving 
evidence in this cause, and secretes himself so carefully 
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in Chanclernagorc that we have not been able to serve 
him with the subpoena. Mr. Shee being in the service 
of the Company we propose making an application to 
iho Governor-General, on which we hope lie will be 
obliged to come down. 

Impey, C. J.—The Court have nothing to do with any 
application to tlie Oovernor-Ccneral and Council. When 
the Court see that a witness is kept out of the way, 
to bo sure they will let you save the notice of trial, 
and perhaps, if it is necessary, they will let you put 
the trial off from time to time till the witness appears. 

'' We cannot helj) taking notice of the names of the 
parties, and that one of them, the defendant, is a 
Member of the Council. When in such a cause we see 
a witness kept away, we can but suspect it is by his 
influence. 

“ When we sec influence and power exerted to prevent 
appearance of a witness, it is but just to delay the trial 
to get at his testiniony if possible. 

“ In England, if a witness, being subpoenaed, does not 
appear, the party for wliom ho is subp(Jt‘naed may proceed 
against Jiini by action, or ho may bo punished by fine 
and imprisonment on an attachment for the contempt. 

1 had a considerable share in advising on our Charter* 

* This allusion was evidently a favorite weakness of Impey's, as 
a year before this wo find Justice Hyde thus unbosoming- himself in 
his note-book, aj^ropos of a difference of opinion between him and 
two of his brethren : “ This is another effect of that doctrine of 

October or November 1777, that although the Charter allows six mouths 
for every party aggrieved to present his petition of appeal, yet Impey 
and Chambers, by this doctrine, take off several months from that time 
if the six months happen to expire in a vacation, for all the time from 
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with the Attorney-Oeiieral Mr. Thurlow, now Lord 
Ohanccllor, ami being aware tliat in this country infliieiico 
and power to prevent witnesses from attomling was 
likely to be exerted, I particularly advised that tlie 
coercion of tlieir appearance miglit bo greater tlian in 
England. If 3 "ou have the Chartin’ in Court, I believe 
you will findon reading it, that the Court is eiu]X)wered to 
punish the alrseuce of witne<s<‘s, not only by line and 
iiuprisonineiit, but bv punishment not extending to life 
or limb, which includes whipping, pilloiy^ and the like 
corpo ral punishments. 

“ It is nccessaiy for the dignity and power of this 
Court that no witness should be ke})t awa}'.” 

The case was again before the Court on the 21st and 
22nd Januaiy, and on each occasion postponed owiilg 
to Mr. Shoe’s non-appearance. 

Eventually this dilliculty having l)een got over, we 
find in the above Judge’s notes the date on which thii 
actual trial commenced :— 

Ist Slttipgs. 

M<:>nda 3 g February 8th, 1779. 

Present: 

Sir E. Impey, Sir R. Cji ameers, and Mr. Justkec Hyde. 
George Francis Grand, Esq., versus Pltilip Francis, Esq, 

'' An action for criminal conversation with the wife of 
the plaintiff. 


the last day of the precediag- term is takca from the six months 
allowed by the Charter. Let Impey, who is continually talking- of 
adhering to the Charter, and boasting in Court almost every day of the 
great share he had iu forming it, justify if he can his counteracting 
it in this instance.” 
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The daiiia/res allowed to be fifteen hundred thousand 

o o 

sicca rupees. 

'' d'he plaintift* is a writer in the Company’s service. 
Tlie defendant is tlie second of the four Counsellors 
of tlie Presidency^ of Fort William in Bengal.” 

Mr. Newman was Counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Tilghmaii for the defendant.* 

We will now give at some length extracts from the 
evidmiee of the chief witnesses examined, which will 
not only show the extraordinary facts connected with 
the (jscapadc at Mr. Grand’s liouse on tiuit December 
night, bat will give us a glance at the manner and 
customs of the day. 

yi/c(Ooea KUHiaf(/<tr (or table servant) examined .— 
The day of th(‘ disturbance was on the day when plain- 


* Mr. Newman was, we believe, for a time the Company’s Advocate. 
Amon;,'' the other old Calcutta names which crop up in this suit are 
those of Sir John Hadley D’Oyley, Sheri/f, Wm. Smoult and James 
Darnford, Clerks of Depositions, U. Litchfield, Prothonotary. Richard 
Tilghman, who defended Francis, was his Philadel])hian cousin, and 
(after tlie death of Macrabie) dearest friend. He studied law in Eng¬ 
land. and it was conjectured by Mr. Parkes that he supplied legal lore 
to Junius. His name is, however, well knowiv in the Junius contro¬ 
versy, as a quotation in a letter of his (September 1778) from Phila- 
dolpliia supplies evidence as connecting Francis with a copy of 
certain verses written in the Junian hand. He came to India from 
America at Francis’s invitation to practise at the Bar in Calcutta, for 
which purpose he first got called to the Irish Bar. He arrived in 
Calcutta in November 1777, and returned to England with Francis 
and again came back to India. Francis watched over his interests 
from England, and wrote to him in 1785: “ If you keep your health I 
have no doubt of your success. If not, come away directly. Better 
live anywhere than die in Bengal.” Tilghman did, however, die in 
Calcutta in 1787. 
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tiff went to sup witli Mr. Gallan;* it was between ten niui 
eleven o’clock at niglit. I was in niy own house in tbe 
compound, sitting, when tlie i^’a (sic) came down and 
told me tliat her mistress wanted a candle, and that, on 
her returning, she had found llie door locke*!. I Avenb 
out of my own house and saw a bamboo laddci’ ; it was 
against tlie outside uall, on tlie inner side of it. I 
thouglit it a strange tiling, and went to acquaint the 
jemadar of it. 

CoH/ustd .—Describe tlie laddiu*. 

—It is made ol* a wliole bainlioo split in two, 
and when it is closed it is like' oik' b.amboo; it lias 
movealile steps to it inside, and has iron points to it. 
The jemadar was also surprised to s(ui tin' la<ld(e.\ While 
we were talking, a gimtleman came out of the house, 
whom J recognized as Mr. Francis, tlie Counsellor, who 
lived behind the play-liouse. He is tall. I knew him, 
because Mr. Grand was often at meals at Mr. Francis s, 
and I attemled him there. When ^Ir. Fiancis came out 
he said, “Give me that thing” (the laddcu'). “I will 
give you money Fil make you great men.” Ho spoke 
to the jemadar and all the servants. He also said, 
“Don’t you know that f am Mi\ Francis ?” 

* Mr. Grand’K memory was ovi<leittly at fault here. Otlier witiieB^es 
Hay it was at Mr. LeGallan’s house that Grand was •suppiiif,'-. Very 
proliably LeGallais was the name meant: there was a well-known 
confectioner and tavern-keeper of the latter name then in Calcutta. 
He retired from buBiuess and left India in December 1780, apparently 
in prosperous circurastance.s, as the following adverti.sement of tho 
period shows:—“II. LeGallais, Esq., formerly master of the tavern 
and hotel in Calcutta, but since a conBidcrable wine merchant, has 
taken the whole of the great cabin of the other Danish Indiaman, 
Captain Kroger.” 


P 
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C. —What language did Mr. Francis speak ? 

W .—The same as I do, in broken Moors. Not so well 
as you (to the interpreter). The jemadar took hold of 
Mr. Francis’s hand and said, My master is not here, 
what do you do here ? ” While the jemadar was carrying 
Mr. F rancis into the house, Mrs. Grand said somethiimto 
him, which I did not understand. After Mr. Francis 
was taken into the lower part of the house I went to 
ac([uairit Mr. Grand. 

(j —Between the time of the ayah’s coming down to tell 
you of her having been up with a candle and had found 
the door locked, to the time of your seeing the gentle¬ 
man coming out of the house, what time elapsed ? 

IF.—One or two Hindustani ghurries* it might be. 

C \—When did you see defendant come out ? 

IF.—Between ten and eleven o’clock. 

Impey, O.J.—Did defendant go (piietly with the jema¬ 
dar, or make I'esistance ? 

Witness. —He made no resistance. 

liamhux Jemadar examined. 

Counsel (for the 'plaint Ijf). —About what time of night 
was it when you first received the information from 
Meerun ? 

Witness. —About ten o’clock or eleven; it will be past 
eleven o’clock. 

C. —Do you remember the day of the week ? 

W.—A Tuesday. 

C. —What did you do on the discovery of the ladder ? 

IF.—I took it away. 


A gburrio is a period of time equivalent to about 20 minutes. 
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C. —Why did you take it away ? 

W. —I did not know wliose ladder it was, therefore I 
took it away. 

C. —Have you seen the ladder hero to-da}' ? 

W. —I have, that is the same ladder. 

0. —Was anything done by you after removing the 
ladder ? 

ir.—I was standing at the same place near the neces¬ 
sary house, waiting to see whether tln^ person who 
brought the ladder would come there or not. 

(7.—Did you see any person come ? 

W, —Yes, I saw a gentleman. 

0.—Who was that gentleman ? 

W. —It was Mr. Francis. 

C. —What Mr. Francis ? 

IF.—Mr. Fiancis the Counsellor {sk). 

C. —That was about eleven o’clock at night, how could 
you distinguish that it was Mr. Francis ? 

IF.—I knew him by his face and shape. 

C. —Was it sutliciently light to distingiiisli his bicc ? 

IF—I went near his foce and looked. Wlien he was 
at a little distance I did not know; when T was near I 
knew him. 

G. —Did you know before any conver.sati(m passed 
between you and him ? 

IF—Yes, but befoi'e the conversation I did not know 
him very well. 

G. —What led you particularly to know him after the 
conversation you had witli him ? 

IF—By his figure, his face, and his color. 

(7.—By any tiling else ? 

• IF.—That gentleman was in black. 
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C. —You say defendant came to the place where the 
ladder was; from wlience did he come ? 

W .—Ho came downstairs and then stood at the place 
wliere the abdar’s chest was. 

C .—How do you know that he did so ? 

W. —Tliei’o Avas a groat alarm at tlie liouse. 

(Here follow several (juestions about tlic topography 
of the house.) 

(J ,—When the defendant came downstairs what passed 
between you and him ? 

ir.- -1 went u]) to that gentleman and said to him. 

What busiiK'ss have you here ?” He said, “ Give me 
iny thing.” H(i asked for the ladder, lie had no otlier 
thing of his at that liouse but the ladder; therefoi'e ho 
must mean that: he came out and was looking, and as 
lie had not found the ladder theie he could not go. 
Then he said, “ Giv'e me my thing.” 

C'. —Give us ail account of what passed between y^ou 
wiien he looked about and asked for his thing ? 

W. —Tlu^ first words ho said to me when 1 went up to 
him were, ‘'Give me my tiling?” I then answered, ''I 
hav(‘ nut that thing with me ; I then took hold of his 
hand : tlnm he took out gold mohurs and offered to give 
tlumi me : I refused them ; he said, Take that (offering 
both his hands to me), I will make you great men, and I 
will give you a hundred gold mohurs more.” 

G.—Had you done anything, previous to the offer 
being made, to prevent his going away^ ? 

ir.—1 stood on the side where the ladder was; he 
wanted to go that wayg and I prevented him. 

C .—Wliy did you lay hold of defendants hand ? 

W .—Because I found that gentleman in the house,. 
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Certainly, if I liad let him go my master would take my 
life away. After the otter of the money, ho further 
said, “ Do you not know me ?” I answered, “ Yes, I do; 
you are Mr. Francis.'' He said, “ I am the P>un-a Sahih; 
1 am ^Ir. Francis.” When I first took liold of his hand, 
he twisted it a little. I then said,“ Is then' nobody here ? 
seizti him.” ]\r(M‘i uu and Iy)\vann\' (hurkara)* sc'ized liim 
and brouglit him down frnm the steps which lead from 
tlio abdar’si' cliest in tlie, enmpound. I tluai sent Mei'run 
to acquaint Mr. Gnind. When 1 was g»>iug (o take tlie 
gentleman to the low<‘r p;u-t of the Imust', wliistled 
four or tive tiim's : as I h'll him fri>m tin' (';ist side to tln^ 
western, In.) wliistled tiv'e to seven times. When 1 car- 
rie(l him opposite to the door, some eonveiNatiou passed 
witli my mistn'ss. 

C .—AYhere was your mistress ? 

W .—She came and di'sired me toh^t liim g(): she camo 
near me and told nu' so. 1 had tlu'u hold of Mr. Fran¬ 
cis. 1 said I have sent people to ac([ualnt ni}' master: 
I will not attend to you. 

C .—What di<l you then do with the (h'fimdant ? 

W .—I desired my mistress to go upstairs, and said to 
lier I will not obey you. I then led tie', gentlemaii 
towards the northern door. I gave him a chair to sitdown. 

C .—After the defendant was seated in the chair what 
was done ? 

TF.- I made him sit down in the chair, and then I put 
my hands on the arms of the chair to keep him there. 

* Tlmhara is the Hindustani for mes.senger. 

f The ahdar is the servant in charge of wine, liquor, Ac., whoso 
•chief function it is to keep them cool for drinking. 
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Witness next describes the arrival of Messrs. Shec 
and Ducarell on the scene, who scaled the wall and 
came in, “ using force ” and “ making a noise.” “ They 
broke open the door of the house wiiere my master used 
to write ; this was in the lower part of the hall where 
Mr. Francis was. As soon as Mr. Francis heard this 
noise, he got up from his seat. I then endeavoured to 
keep him in his scat; he was going to that part where 
the gentlemen came; in that room it was dark. Those 
gentlemen shoved me and pushed me ; I am not certain 
Avhcther Mr. Francis fell, but I am certain I fell on the 
chair. When I kept both my hands on the chair 
nobody was with mo, the servants were at thedoor. When 
I fell on the chair I called to those stn'vants who were 
at the door. When I fell, Mr. Francis esca 2 :)ed out of 
my hands, and then I called to the servants. When I 
recovered myself I got up, it was dark ; I seized a 
gentleman, a Mr. Shee ; I did not then know whether it 
was Mr. Francis or not at first; afterwards I found Mr. 
Francis liad escaped. The bearer and the seise (sic), 
when they returned, came to the })hice where I was, and 
laid hold of Mr. Ducarell. I took liold of Mr. Shee 
and carried liim up. The bearer and seise took Mr. 
Ducarell out. Mr. Kecble was standing on his own 
house looking, and asked, What is the matter ?'' The 
bearer and seise said to Mr. Keeble, “ These gentlemen 
came into the house when my master was out.” 

C .—Did Mr. Francis say anything of what would 
happen in case Mr. Grand came homo while he was there ? 

W ,—When he wanted to go I refused to let him go ; I 
said, “ My master will hang me if I let you go.” Mr. 
Francis said, ‘‘ Sooner than he shall kill you, I shall die.” 
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TFi^ness continues. —Mr. Keeble then came near the 
wall. Whether there was a lieap of dirt or a chair ou 
tlie wall I don’t know ; Mr. Keeble was standing on the 
outside talking to Mr. Ducarell. IVlr. Keeble said, “ Give 
me that gentleman ?” (moaning Mr. J^ucarell). The bearer 
and seise refused to comply with Mr. Keoble’s demands. 
I was at a little distance from Mr. Ducai’ell with Mr. 
Shee ; ]\Ir. Ducarell was in (he hands of the beai*er and 
seise. I said to Mr. Keeble, “ If you dosin' it, take Mr. 
Ducarell aw'a}".” I di<l not know at lirst \vh(^thor it wuis 
Afr. Ducarell or not; afterwards I found it was liim. 
Mr. Ducarell had already givxm his hand to Mr. Keeble ; 
the bearers prevented him. Wl\en T saw it wuis Mr. 
Ducarell, I put my haml and Indped him up ; aft.erwards 
l\[r. Keeble again desired me to give up Mr. Shoe. I 
said, First be answerable for liim.” T refused, 1 said “ I 
would not.” Four or live times Mr. Keeble desired me to 
deliver Mr. Shee, and that he would be answerable. I 
refused. 

After this Mr. Grand and Mr. Palmer came in. I 
desired the bearers to open the door. Mr. Grand came 
and told me to let Mr. Shee go. 1 did so. 

C. —Did you get any money ? 

W. —Yes, three gold mohurs from Mr. Shee. He gave 
them that I might let him go, and he promised to give 
me more. 

C. —What hat is that you have got in your hand ? 

W. —I found it in the house. I don’t know to whom 
it belonged. 

C. (On cross-examination). —You say Madame 
Grand desired you to let Mr. Francis go. What language 
did she speak ? 
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—She spoke Hindustani. She said, ‘"Jemadar, 
choredo, choredo/’ 

C. —This was a dark night, was it not ? 

W. —The moon was coming out; it was not quite up. 

C. —How can you tell what money the gentleman 
ofFered you ? 

W. —By the jingling I knew them to be gold mohurs. 

C. —Tell me the diflerenco between the jingling of 
gold mohurs and rupees ? 

W. —Undoubtedly there is a difference. 

C .—What difference ? 

W. —Gold mohurs have a light sound, rupees a dull 
sound. 

By^ CittKF Justice Imiu^y.—W as the whistling before 
or after Meerun went to call his master ? 

W. —After Meerun was gone. 

C. J ,—Was tliero any conversation between Mr. Shoe 
and Mr. Francis while you liad hold of Mr. Francis ? 

C. J. —Was there between Mr. Ducarell and Mr. Francis? 

W. —No; there was only running about. I did not 
hear any conversation while I was there, and when I got 
up, Mr. Francis was gone away. I heard no conversation. 

By Mu. Justice Hyde, Where was the hat found ? 

IF.—In the liall below, where 1 had the fall. 

Anna Lagoovda examined. —About half an hour past 
nine o’clock Mr. Grand left Mrs. Grand at home, and went 
abroad. I desired my mistress to undiess, to which she 
replied, “ Mr. Grand will return home about eleven 
o’clock; until that time 1 will sit up.” She then desired 
me to sit by her. I then asked leave to go and fetch 
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some betel-nut. As I was going to fetch it, Mrs. Grand 
ran after me saying,—“ Nonajee, fetch a whole candle.” 
I was then upstairs going to another room. I accordingly 
went down to bring a candle. When I returned with it, 
I found the door of the room from whence I went out 
locked. I attempted to open it, but could not. I ima¬ 
gined JVlrs. Grand was angry with me. I was a (piarter 
of an hour getting the camlle. 

Counsel .—Wlien you found you could not open the 
door, did you make a noise ? 

Witness .—I did call “ Madam, Madam,” two or three 
times. I imagined she was angry and in her dressing' 
room (which opened off bedroom), and therefore could not 
hear me. I then came down, and saw the kitmutgar, 
whom I told. When I saw the gentleman seized by the 
servants, I ran up and told my mistress. The door was 
then open upstairs. Mrs. Grand went into the verandah 
and looked downwards. Mr. Grand went out to supper 
every Tuesday night. Mrs. Grand on smdi occasions 
sometimes read, and sometimes played with mo, and 
went to bed at eleven o'clock. 

C .—The night preceding these troubles had your mis¬ 
tress been out ? 

W. —Yes, she went to a ball. 

C .—Do you know at what time Mrs. Grand came 
home from the ball ? 

W .—About four in the morning on the Tuesday. 
(After some cpiestions as to the furniture in the bedroom, 
i. e., whether there were only beds and so on, the witness 
is asked by the Chief Justice). —After you found the 
door locked and went down again, where did you stay 
when you heard the gentleman seized in the compound ? 
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Tf "—There is ahorse stable, where three or four women 
lived ; I was with them^ 

M 7 \ Gevaixl Gustavus DucAirell^ examined .—Was at 
Mr. Grand’s house on the 8th December. 

C .—On what occasion did you go there ? 

W. —I was called by Mr. Shee : I was asleep in my 
bed; Mr. Sliee came to my bedside, awaked me, and 
desired me to get up immediately, as Mr. Francis was likc- 

* Ducarell apparently was not the style of auxiliary (physically 
speaking) whom a judicious man would select to stand by him in an 
expected ‘ encounter ’ against superior numbers. According to Francis 
he cannot have been far removed from a dwarf. lie accompanied 
Francis on a visit to Paris in 1781, and is thus alluded to in a letter 
to Mrs. Francis: ‘'Ducarell has found his uncle and aunt, or rather 
they have found him. He was forced to get on a chair to put his 
arm roun<l his uncle’s neck ; and he has worn my blue box to rags 
to keep his feet from dangling in the chaise. And .so ‘ Ma chero 
nioitic ’ jc vous ernbrasse.” His name occurs several times in Francis’s 
h'bter.s from England to India. In otio to Shee, he says, “Ducarell lives 
a hundred miles off in perfect obscurity.” 

Blackwood for 1808 is responsible for thi.s aiieodote about him. 
Francis received a letter from him from Bath, expressing doubts as 
to the soundness of the views that both had held as to the immortality 
or otherwise of the soul of man, and desiring to know whether 
Francis still retained his former opinions. 

The following is said to be Francis’s unceremonious answer : You 

<1-cl old fool. Have not you and I exhausted every argument 

tliab could be used over and over again in India on the subject 
r<'ferred to in your letter ? and were we not invariably and logically 
le I to the same conclusion ? Now, however, I do entertain some 
doubts in regard to the soundness of our conclusion, and I will tell 
you why. 

“ I went yesterday to see Mother Bainbrigg hanged. She died with¬ 
out a struggle. I said to myself as I beheld her swing. You monster, 
there must be something more than this in store for you. Possibly 
therefore, we may be wrong after all; the eoul may be immortal. 
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ly to be murdered ; that there was no time to lose : upon 
which I got out of bed immediately, and without putting 
on any clothes more than I lay in went out into my own 
hall, where he asked me if there was anybody else in the 
house—if there was, to call him. I answered, Mr. Shore 
was, and knocked at his door and desired him to get up. 
Mr. Shee asked me if I could get at any sword or weapon ; 
I don’t recollect making him any answer. Mr. Shee 
told me that Mr. Francis was seized in Mr. Grand s 
house : we both pushed at the gate to endeavour to get 
in, but found we could not open. Mr. Slujc then went 
a little way from the gate to a long ditch without the 
Avail, crossed the ditch, got up on the Avail, and called 
to me to follow him, Avhich I dirl and got upon the wall 
likeAvise; after which we jumped down into the com¬ 
pound and went in at a door leading into the loAver hall. 
As soon as I got into the loAver hall, T saw a person 
sitting in a chair either at the further end of the hall 
or in the little passage that leads out of it on the 
opposite side ; some other person was standing near him. 
Almost at the same instant that I entered the liall he 
started up from his chair and ran towards the door that 
I had come in at; in his way he struck against some¬ 
thing with a good deal of violence ; after that I saw no 
more of him, for almost immediately some of the ser¬ 
vants came up and seized me, telling me I had caused 
the person to run away, and that they Avere determined 
to seize me. I struggled with them a little, but found it. 
to no purpose, except that of getting from the hall to 
the outer door, where I saw that Mr. Shee was likewise 
seized. I expostulated with the people to let me go, but 
to no manner of purpose, until Mr. Keeble called out 
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from the verandah of his liouse adjoining to know what 
was the reason of the disturbance. 

C .—You say when you ci^rne in at the door leading to 
the house, you saw a person sitting in a chair, and some 
other people; could you distinguish who it was ? 

W .—I could not. 

George Slice examined ,—In answer to questions states, 
that fearing evil consequences and failing to dissuade 
Mr. Francis (who told him of his intention) from going 
to Mr. Grand’s house, he determined to prevent any evil 
that might ensue: that he followed Francis towards 
plaintiffs house and walked about in the street and 
sometimes to a distance, going to and fro : saw a man 
come out and heard whistling: saw Mrs. Grand in the 
verandah above stairs, and discovered from her that there 
was a disturbance in the hall; she mentioned no name. 
Tried to get in by himself, first by persuading the 
Jemadar to open the compound gate ; then endeavoured 
by himself to force the gate, but failed; then it occurred 
to him to go over to Mr. Ducarell’s house. Having ulti¬ 
mately got in, he (Mr. Shee) rushed upon the Jemadar 
and threw him on the ground after being exhausted 
by lus tussle with the Jemadar, he was himself in turn 
seized and thrown down by a peon. 

“ I think it necessary here,” he adds, ‘‘ to declare in 
contradiction to what has been said, that neither the 
plaintiff or Captain Palmer ever used abusive language 
to me personally.” There were several gentlemen pre¬ 
sent all the time plaintiff was there—Mr. Shore, Mr. 
Ducarell, Captain Palmer, and Mr. Keeble. Nothing 
material passed in the house afterwards that he can 
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recollect. He first heard of Francis’s intention to go to 
Mr. Grand’s house that night at six o’clock from convert 
sation with Francis. 

Counsel. —For what purpose did defendant mention 
he w^as going ? 

Witness. —To see Mrs. Grand. 

G—Was any name mentioned; was Mrs. Grand’s name 
mentioned ? 

W. —It was. 

G—If you can challenge your memory, will you 
acquaint the Court what was mentioned, what more tliau 
Mrs. Grand’s name ? 

IF—I believe it was that he (defendant) would go and 
see Mrs. Grand on Tuesday, 

C. —Did you understand from defendant that Mrs. 
Grand had any knowledge of his intention ? 

W. —No, I did not. 

G—Do you know why Tuesday night was fixed on ? 

W. —I believe it was because plaintiff’ was going to 
the Club. 

G—At what time did defendant come to your house ? 

W. —About ten o’clock. 

C. —Who was with defendant when he came ? 

W .—Nobod}^ 

C. —How did he come ? 

IF—He walked. 

G—Was his usual so wary ^ with him ? 

IT.—No. 

G—For what purpose did defendant come to your 
house ? 


* From this question one may infer that a Member of Council in 
those days went out attended by a mounted orderly. 
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W. —To change his dress. 

C. —In what dress did he come ? 

W. —His usual dress. 

C. —What did he put on ? 

W, —Black clothes. 

C. —Do you mean a complete suit of black clothes ? 

W. —I cannot exactly tell ; he put a black coat on. 

CJ. —Do you know whose clothes they were ? 

W. —Defendant’s. 

C, —How came they to be in your house ? 

W, —He sent them there. 

C .—About what time ? 

W, —I do not recollect. 

C. —Was it usual for him to keep any suits of clothes 
at your house ? 

W.—No, sir. 

C .—Can you say how many days these clothes were 
at your house before this ? 

W. —Several days befoie. 

C .—Did defendant tell you why ho did so ? 

W. —The purpose of sending the clothes was, I under¬ 
stand for defendant to wear them when he went to see 
Mrs. Grand. 

C. —Do you know why defendant put on black clothes 
that night ? 

W. —I believe it was because a man in black clothes is 
less exposed to view at night, less liable to be seen. 

As regard the ladder used on the night in question 
this witness testifies that it was made at Francis’s par¬ 
ticular request in Shee’s own yard, several days before, 
by a black carpenterand was taken away from 
witness’s house on the night by defendant himself to 
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Grand’s house. In answer to further queries it is elicit¬ 
ed that Francis must have been an hour inside alto¬ 
gether ; that he (witness) gave three gold mohurs to 
the Jemadar, and that Francis had no gold with him 
that witness saw, and only about 15 or 20 rupees in 
silver. 

Counsel .—Is it very usual for gentlemen in general to 
carry money about them in this country ? 

Witness. —I don’t know that it is, sir. 

G. —Do you, yourself, sir ? 

W. —Very often. 

G. —Have you any now, sir, about you ? 

W. —I have not, sir. 

C .—Do you know Mrs. Grand ? 

W. —Very well, sir. 

C. —Do you know about the time she came to the 
settlement, after her marriage ? 

W. —About a year or two ago. 

C .—Do you know where she now is ? 

W. —I was told she is at Chandernagore. 

C. —Did you see her on your way down ? 

W. —I did not. 

C .—Does Madame Grand speak English ? 

IT.—No. 

Witness visited at her house and saw her often at 
balls, &c.: knew that for ten or twelve months back 
defendant took particular notice of her ; has known him 
hand her to table even when ladies were present whose 
husbands were of higher rank. 

(7.—In the month of November last, defendant gave 
a ball at which plaintiff and Mrs. Grand were present. 

W .—Yes, sir. 
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C. —You of course were present; were there any Jadies 
of hio'her rank than Mrs. Grand there ? 

O 

W. —There were many. 

C. —Do you recollect any particular marks of attention 
paid by defondant to Mrs. Grand ? 

W. —He danced a country dance with her. 

C .—Did he dance with any other ladies ? 

W. —I don’t recollect. 

C. —Do you recollect whether they sat at the same 
table together at supper ? 

—I do not. 

Examined by Chief Justice Impey. —I hear you were 
a good deal al)Out defemlant. Did you, sir, from your 
living with Mr. Francis, observe any particular attention 
paid by defendant to Mrs. Grand ( 

W .—A very great partiality. 

C. J, —Who gave directions to make the ladder ? 

W. —I gave directions. 

C,J. —You were ai)prehensivo from defendant’s going to 
Mrs. Grand’s house ; do you not think that it would have 
been better avoided by not letting him shift at your house? 

ir.—I could not prevent him. 

C. J. —Why did you give the assistance for the ladder? 

TF.—Mr. Francis requested me, and I could not refuse 
him any request I did not think dishonorable. 

C. J. —When a person is going to the house of a man’s 
wife in his absence, to see his wife at that hour of the 
night, and you apprehend that if he (the husband) comes 
home, dangerous consequences would happen, do you 
think it honorable to giVe that person assistance ? 

TF. I did not think it lending assistance ; it has been 
propagated in Calcutta that I have sent messages from 
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defendant to Mrs. Grand. I now take this opportunity 
of declaring upon my oath that I never, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, carried any message, verbal or written, from de¬ 
fendant to Mrs. Grand, or Mrs. Grand to defendant. 

G. J. —I shall ask no more questions, as I see we shall 
not agree upon the point of honoui*, for 1 confined 
honour to morality. 

Rohevt Sanderson examined. —Has known the plain¬ 
tiff and his wife since their marriage : they lived in his 
house with him for ten months. 

Goansel. —You have then, sir, had occasion to observe 
how they lived together, whether in a happy state or 
otherwise ? 

Witness. —As much as 1 ever know a married couple, 
during the time they were in my house. 

C .—Are you acquainted with Mr. Grand’s rank in life? 

W. —I know he is a Company’s servant, and has an 
office in the Board of Trade. 

C .—You have heard what has been given in evidence 
in this action. Have you since that seen Mr. Grand ? 

W. —I have. 

C .—In what condition was he ? 

W. —As miserable as a man could be. 

C. —-Of what period of time are you now speaking ? 

W. —Of the first time that I saw him after this cruel 
aftair. 

C .—Do you know what has occasioned their separation ? 

W. —This affair, which has been given in evidence. 

C .—You say you saw Mr. Grand after this transaction 
happened ; to what do you impute his miserable state ? 

W ,—From the behaviour of Mr. Francis on this occasion. 

Q 
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Cross-examined .—You say you apprehend Mr. Grand s 
miserable state to be owing to Mr. Francis’s behaviour 
to Mr. Grand’s wife; explain, do you mean any that 
passed under your own eye or his supposed behaviour ? 
W .—From his supposed behaviour.* 

Francis was not much given to recording his defeats. 

* Having- gone through the sworn testimony of the eye-witnesses to 
this night's work, the readers, who wish to see a wonderful instance 
of woman’s credulity, should turn to the account which Lady 
Francis has given as her version of the story ; much of it has been 
reproduced in the second volume of Francis’s Memoirs, to which we 
must refer the curious. For the benefit of those not within reach of 
the book, we may briefly mention a few of the circumstances that 
they will be “ surprised to hear,’’ viz., that poor Mrs. Grand was 
married to “ a dirty old sordid Frenchman,” who treated her very 
badly, and who looked out for some means of paying off his heavy 
card losses. That Francis’s sorrow for this ill-matched beauty melted 
into love, which was fanned into such passionate despair by the 
steady rejection of his overtures, that he fell into a fever, which lasted 
exactly six months. Pity now so moved the lady that she consented 
to one stolen interview. Where ‘‘ in all the bioken sighs his sick heart 
lent him,” Francis was in vain pleading his suit, when he was rudely 
set upon by a band of armed •* ruffians” (puiposely placed ready by 
Grand, who had got wind of the intended meeting), who, having first 
cunningly got possession of the lover’s sword (fortunately for them¬ 
selves), held him down in a chair, while the outraged husband called 
for a pistol to take the prisoner’s life. Meantime the hapless lady, 
from the window of the room into which they had locked her, called 
out in fluent English, For God’s sake come ; they are murdering 
him.” The Dens ex inachi/iu, who obeyed this summons, was the faith¬ 
ful little Ducarell, who “ very resolutely rushed into the house ” and 
sword in hand fell upon the gang.” Francis, on seeing his friend, 
“ threw off those about him, who were glad to take refuge in flight, 
and the two adventurers made an orderly retreat.” 

The admiring and devoted wife who left this pyramid of sentimen¬ 
tal fiction on record, professed to have got the materials from Francis 
himself. Truly there is a charity that believeth all things, and 
thinketh no evil. 
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Yet he did make a note of this one in his diary,_ viz., 

March 6fch: Judgment against me in the Supreme Court.’' 

Turning again to the notes of the industi iously accu¬ 
rate Justice Hyde, we find what amount the judgment 
was for, viz .:— 

'Mn the 2nd Term, 1779, on Saturday, March 6th ; 
Judgment was pronounced for the plaintiff Damages 
fifty thousand sicca rupees.” 

Then lus Lordship adds, probably with some satis¬ 
faction,—''50,000 Sicca rupees are ecpial to live tliou- 
sand one hundred and nine pounds, two sbillings and 
eleven pence sterling, reckoning according to the weight 
and fineness of tlie silver.”^' 

''Mr. Justice Chambers was of opinion, it w'as not 
proved the defendant had committed adultery; and 
therefore there ought to be judgment for the defmidant.” 

Unfortunately, we are not able to give verbatim tlie 
judgment of the majority of the Court, as the volume 
in which Justice Hyde says that he has recorded this 
and the evidence and arguments is not novv^ forthcoming ; 
but a coj3y of the dissenting Judge’s O 2 )inion is in exist¬ 
ence, having been printed by Hicky, in liis newspaper, 
two months after Francis left India, and apparently 
with the object of making light of the cliaige, as the 
damages are airily mentioned as a " moderate sum,” in 
comparison, we presume, with what might have been if 
Francis’s persecutors had had their way, viz. :— 

" Sir Robert Chambers s ojylnion or •protest in the cause of 
Grand versus Francis, 

" I am fully of opinion that the charge in the plaint is 
not proved : 

* We must confess to a difficulty in following this computation. 
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—Because it appears to me that there is no proof, either 
positive or circumstantial, that Mrs. Grand knew of^ or pre^ 
vioiisly consented to, his (Mr. Francis’s) coming for any purpose, 
much less for the purpose of adultery. 

27id.—-Because there is no proof, either direct or founded on 
violent presumption, that they were actually together, much 
less was there any pi'oof that they committed any crime 
together. 

37'd .—Because the evidence aj^pears to me to fall short of 
what is ordinarily considered as proof of any fact, and espe¬ 
cially of any cj-ime. 

4f/i .—Because it fills exceedingly short of what our Com¬ 
mon Law considers as proof of adultery. 

And lastly, })ecause T have never read or heard of any action 
for C7’wi. con,, in which a verdict has been given for the plain¬ 
tiff on such presumptions of guilt.” 

To tliis opinion Mr. Hi(d'Cy adds tlie following Nota- 
hene :— 

Kobort Chambers held the distinguished post of Vine- 
rian Professor at Oxford, wheji ho was appointed a Judge at 
the Supremo Court; and Sir Elijah [mpey was Council (sic) on 
the side of His Itoyal Highness the Duke of Cumberland and 
Lady Grosvenor in that memorable a im, con. affair.’^ Hudibras 
observes : 

What shall we say wheu Doctors disagree, 

And soundest Casuists doubt like you and me.” 


* It is a curion.s coincidence tha^- Junius attacks Lord Mansfield 
(November 1770) lor laying down a doctrine in the above case contrary 
to that which, eight years afterwards, the Calcutta Judges applied 
against Franci.s, viz .,—“ You were daring enough to tell the jury that, 
in fixing the damage.s, they were to pay no regard to the quality or 
fortune of the parties; that it was an action between A and B ; that 
they were to consider the offence in a moral light only, and give no 
greater damages to a peer of the realm than to the meanest mechanic.” 
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In the face of the above very decided opinion of Jus¬ 
tice Chambers there seems very little foundation for the 
story (repeated by Kaye), that he weakly named thirty 
thousand rupees as a compromi.se between the one hun¬ 
dred thousand said to bo suggested by Hyde, and the 
fifty thousand by impey. 

Nor does there seem to be any foundation for the 
other time-honored story (also n.^peated hy Ka 3 ^o) in 
connection with this judgment,— v/c., the alleged inter¬ 
ruption of the Chief Justice, Avhile lie was delivering 
judgment, by Mr. Justice Hyde, with the eager sugges¬ 
tion or reminder of ‘‘siecas, siecas, Brothm- Impey,’’ 
with the view of making the damages as high at the 
awarded figure as possible. Mr. Merivale says, that ho 
could find no confirmation of the old joke : it was jiro- 
bably invented to point the moral as to the reputed 
virtuous indignation of Hyde against all gallantry in 
the chamber.” The story seems to have been first 
promulgated in a book of Personal Recollections by John 
Nicholls, M. P., published in 1822. The author was in 
the House of Commons with Francis, and liad known 
Impey and Hyde before they went to India. He men¬ 
tions the Francis-Grand episode, giving such an inac¬ 
curate account of it that it is clear he is merely retailing 
hearsay gossip: for instance, he speaks of Mrs. Le 
Grand; and of Mr. Francis descending from the lady’s 
apartment “ by a rope ladder after an alai’m had been 
raised,” &c., &c. The evidence derived from such a source 
is very questionable; but the story is not supportable 
from any point of view. Without attaching too much 
importance to the improbability of a Puisne Judge on 
^uch an occasion addressing the Chief Justice asBro- 
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ther,” instead of “My Lord,” we Lave but to see that 
the damages were laid in the plaint in siccas, and were 
as a matter of course, awarded in the same coin.* 


* Indeed, it would seem that even, though, 'siccas’ were not 
specified in the plaint, the judgment would have contemplated them 
in the word ‘ Kupees.’ This would appear to be the inference from 
the following case reported in Hyde’s own notes,— riz.: “An action for 
assault and imprisonment. An assault was proved, but no very great 
injury ; theref 01 e the Court thought three hundred rupees suflScieut 
damages. 

“In the plaint the damages were alleged ‘ eighty thousand rupees ’ ” 
(how uucoiiKcionable litigants seem to have been in appraising their 
damages in the last century), “ without saying what sort of rupees. 
Tmpey said, if this is so wholly uncertain as to have no meaning at all 
because it is not said current, Arcor, sonant, sicca or some other par¬ 
ticular sort of rupees, then defendant may take advantage of it in 
arrest of judgmout. ItYDE: I incline to tliiuh ‘rupees’ named 
without any distinction must mean sicca rupees, because those are 
the proper coin of this couutry. I proposed to lot the Advocate for 
the plaintiff choose what kind of rupees we should name for the 
damages, as he judged would be best for his client if a motion in 
arrest of judgment should be made, ami Impey assented to it. The 
Advocate named sicca rupes, and we gave judgment accordingly.” 
Though it has no reference to the epoch with which the Judges were 
then dealing, we may note here that a few years later, 1793, it was 
enacted that, “ from the first day of the Bengali year 1200 (10th April 
1794), no person should be permitted to recover in the Courts any 
Bum of money, under a bond or other writing, by which any species 
of Rupees excepting the Sicca Rupees of the 19th Sun is stipulated 
to be paid.” In Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, from which we 
are quoting, will be found the only historical exposition as to the 
coinage in Bengal in the last Century. We must refer those to it 
who wish to appreciate the frequent distinctive mention by our pre¬ 
decessors of varieties of Rupees, or to understand the causes which 
led to a marvellous complication of the Currency, and learn its disas¬ 
trous results, and how its reform was effected. Readers will there find 
a subject ordinarily dry and difficult, made not only easily intelligi¬ 
ble, but exceedingly interesting. 
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Francis was also mulcted in the plaintiff’s costs of the 
suit amounting to sicca rupees 947-8. 

Mr. Grand omits to say in his Narrative that, having 
secured Francis’s rupees, he next proceeded to settle 
accounts with Shee, whose friendly offices '' to save his 
noble patron ” on two occasions Mr. Grand was evidently 
not disposed either to forget or forgive. 

The law was the weapon which ho again had recourse 
to. To see what the nature of the action was, we must 
for the last time rely on the quaint fidelity of Justice 
Hyde’s note:— 

3rd Term. 

Thursday, June 24th, 1770. 

Present: 

Sir E. Impey, Mr. Justice Chambers, and Mr. Justice 

Hyde. 

[Hyde came first ; Impey second ; the Court sat at 9-45 ; Chambers 
came about 10-15.] 

G, F. Grand versus George Shee. 

An action of trespass, for breaking and entering the 
house of the plaintiff on the eighth day of December 
1778. The plaint states first breaking and entering the 
house.” 

Mr. Grand did not make much by this, as the verdict 
was '' one rupee damages and one rupee costs.” 

In Francis’s diary there is the briefest allusion to thi.s 
wind-up of the legal proceedings arising out of his evil- 
doing, and, with the proverbial feeling of the transgres¬ 
sor to the man he has injured, he adds this comment: 

A la fin ce scdldrat est dcrasd.” 

This may be the most fitting opportunity for briefly 
endeavouring to trace the personal feelings of Francis 
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towards the Judges who tried this case, with the object 
of seeing what ground there may be for the charge that 
he afterwards allowed influences, presumably arising out 
of the verdict, to actuate not only his private, but his 
public conduct in regard to those men. 

As regards Chambers, the defendant in the late suit 
would have been less than human, if ho had not ever 
afterwards thought of him as a “wise and upright Judge, 
an excellent young man.” 

Without in the smallest desfree insinuatint^ that Cham- 
bers’s dissent from the verdict was influenced by consi¬ 
derations independent of those springing from an honest 
weighing of the evidence, it may be pointed out that 
long before (as well as' after) the trial, he and Francis 
were the closest official allies, if indeed not something 
more. 

So far back as November 1777 we find Francis’s noting 
as follows in his journal: “ Show Chambers my recom¬ 
mendation of him to Lord North. He pledges himself 
to me in return.” 

A month later, when the overtures for a coalition 
between Hastings and Francis fail owing to the latter’s 
flat refusal to the plan of accommodation proposed, he 
puts an N. B. in his diary : “Justice Chambers entirely 
approves my resolution.” On another occasion, when, 
during a private visit to Hastings, the latter “ professes 
the warmest resentment against the Supreme Court,” 
Francis communicates this to Chambers. 

In the November following the trial he chronicles that 
he stands godfather to Chambers’s son. 

Francis has been described as a good hater, but he 
could also be a good friend, ever active and aggressive in 
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behalf of his friendship as well as of his enmity. Tliis 
is abundantly shown in his letters to India after his 
return to England, where his intrigues to supplant 
Impey by Chambers were incessant; and the inference 
from those letters is irresistible, that Francis’s action in 
this respect was dictated by no public spirit, but by 
a desire to gratify private feelings. He liad barely been 
at home for two months when lie writes for tlie second 
time to Chambers (whom henceforth he habitually ad¬ 
dresses as dear friend ”) : 

Notwithstanding anything Tinpey may tell you to the 
contrary, be assured from me that, except Mr. Dunning, the 
Supreme Court have not a friend or approver even in West¬ 
minster Hall. The Chancellor will either give up or certainly 
not defend Impey. He is a condemned man. There is no 
power that cither can or is inclined to save him from public 
disgrace at the best. The friends of Hastings have tried 
every artifice to make it be believed that you were implicated 
by accepting a post of profit in the Police ; but I have cleared 
you completely up to the end of last year, and it stands 
rather bettor than if you had {sic, had not?) been so charged 

. With respect to y(yiir interests you may rest 

assured that I will be alert in my attention to them. But 
you must be aiding and assisting them yourself. Hyde is 
despised in the same way in which Impey is execrated. You 
must stand clear and wide of both.” 

Again, soon after Impey’s return to England, Francis 
writes to Sir R. Chambers, after reminding him that 
I have always confided in your friendship.” As soon 
as Mr. Hastings is disposed of one way or another, I 
have reason to believe that the impeachment of the 
other (Impey) will be attempted, and with some better 
prospect of success.” He then gloatingly adds : '‘To 
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the best of my judgment he will be hard run, and I hear 
he is very uneasy about it. ... Let the event of the 
prosecution be ever so favorable to him, a minute and 
public inquiry into all his conduct cannot but be very 
afflicting to him,” 

To his fidus Achates, Shee, he writes about the same 
time (December 1786) in a similar strain : 

The prosecution of your friend, Mr. Hastings, will be 
revived with a renewal of vigour as soon as Parliament meets. 
He has had a pleasant summer of it. 

An attempt will ;dso be made to impeach Sir Elijah Impcy, 
in w^hose fate I know you are interested. 

Let the event to their persons be what it may, the charges 
will gibbet their characters to all eternity.’’ 

And lastly, when Sir Robert Chambers is at length 
confirmed as Cliicf Justice, Francis writes out to con¬ 
gratulate him on an advancement: ''So long and so dearly 
earned, and so well-deserved ; ” and after thanking God 
tliat he has got it, he finallj^ assures him: " I look back 

to old times, and remember old friends with a tender, 
affectionate interest, considering them as objects in which 
I have long had a property.” 

After this digression we go back to the sequence of 
events. 

That the nocturnal expedition at whoseso many 
members of society assisted soon became public pro¬ 
perty—goes without saying; and that it made a great 
noise in Calcutta may be gathered from these two entries 
in Francis’s journal: 

" December 12th, 1778 .—Handsome behaviour of 
Wheler against the clamours of this cursed place.” 

December \Wi. —H. and B. (Hastings and Barwell) 
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mean enough to send that business home to the Court 
of Directors.”* 

It was not apparently for about three months after the 
trial that Mrs. Grand consented to pass into the pro¬ 
tection” of Francis. It is not improbable tliat he went 
to Chandernagore to seek her, and that tlie following 
entries point to the renewal of tlieir intimacy, with its 
result: 

''June 1779, —At Chandernagore: ut vidi, lit 

'peru!' 

* Francis, in his private letter too, at this time expresses his annoy¬ 
ances at the Governor-General’s frequently bringing the scandal before 
the Council ; he felt, and probably with some reason, that this sudden 
censoriousness came badly from the husband of Mrs. Imhoff. As 
usual he took care that Lord North should get early intimation of 
the affair from himself. Hicky, ever on the alert to vilify Hastings 
and (passively or indirectly at least) to befriend Francis, has the fol¬ 
lowing ‘ anecdote ’ with reference to the above in his Gazette 
for 1781 : 

“ An intimate friend of Mr. B-w-ll’s, expressing to him one day 

his surprise that he should second Mr. H-in that extraordinary 

and illiberal censure which appeared on the proceedings of the C—t 

on the conduct of Mr. F-s respecting Mrs. G-, replied with 

great ironical humour : “ By G-d I did not wish it, but I could not 

help it. I envy F-beyond measure, but I must go along with 

H-in these matters. The latter part of the confession may be 

of some little apology for Mr. B-on the score of necessity, but 

what possible excuse can be found for his colleague in offering so 
warmly to censure a vice which his whole life had uniformly passed 
in the practice of, unless, indeed, we suppose it to be the second act of 
his penitence, as we may reckon the first the honourable alliance ho 
had previously entered into. When this gentleman was proposed 
some years ago in Leadenhall Street to be sent out high in his office, 
his abilities, among other qualifications, were mentioned. Abilities, 
replied Lord Clive with a mixture of contempt and indignation,—‘ I 
knew him some time in India, and never heard of any abilities he 
possessed, except for seducing the wives of his friends.’ ” 
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''June 27i}i, 1770. —At Cliandcrnagore: curious explan¬ 
ation with La Merliere, a ce qui me pardit on nc demande 
qms mieux, 

Francis seems to have deferred to respect for appear¬ 
ances so far, as not to have received the lady into his 
house in Calcutta. There is little doubt that he estab- 
lislied her at Hooghly, and his journal shows that he 
made frequent trips there during the last half of the 
year 1779, while his thoughts were much occupied on 
matters amatory, viz.: 

^‘September 0th. — Go up to Hughloy, where I propose 
to stay till we hear decisively from England.’^ 

September 17th. — 0! Cant Phillide, rendi me il corJ^ 

^'September 20th.—Qitce spiravii amoves!^ 

October IGth. —At Hughley,” 

‘‘ October 17th, Sunday. —Ditto : Ridet hoc, inquam> 
Venus ipsa, rident simplices nympho’.2 

^‘November 15th. —Return at night to Hughley. 
Quoquo vestigia tendit, componit furtim subsequitarque 
decor!' 

Novemher 20th. —Hughley. Pulchrior multo, juven- 
umque prodis puhlica euro.!' 

November 2Jfih, —Return at night to Hugidey ; ferns 
et Cupido semper ardentes acuens sagittas." 

This is the last entry in his journal that refers to the 
Hooghly attraction ; there is no further allusion to Mrs. 
Grand in his Indian diary, unless the asterisks in the fol¬ 
lowing stand for her name. 

“ February 17th, 17SO. —This day Mr. Barwell sends to 
desire leave to pay his respects to * * * * j offers of a 
passage to England, fee."' 

Barwell sailed from Calcutta in the Swallow on the 
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3rd of March 1780, having two da 5 ^s previously gone to 
Francis’s house, as the diary records, “ to take leave with 
a tine palavering speech.” 

If tlie entry of the 17th refers to a proposal of 
Barwell’s that Mrs. Grand should be a passenger in tlie 
Swallow under his auspices, Francis, holding the ideas of 
Barwcll which he did, regarded it probably with as 
mueli composure as ho would-a proposal to pen a wolf 
and a lamb into the same fold. In any case, Mrs. 
Grand did not leave India for several montlis later ; there 
can be little doubt that the following paragraph from 
Hicky’s '^Bengal Gazette,” December Otli, 1780, refers to 
her: Samuel Tolfi’ey, Esq.” (who.so name we have 

seen as that of one of Francis’s attorney in the trial) 
has embarked for Europe with a foilunc of three lakhs 
of I’upees: ho intends proceeding from Colon {sic) or 
Ooringa in tlie Dutch ship that carries liome Mrs.G-d.” 

Now Francis himself, according to a letter of Wai reii 
Hastinofs, left India on 3rd December 1780, having first 
engaged a passage in a Dutch ship, which he has left 
for one in the Fox'' and this is exjdained by tlie very 
last entry in the Indian diary so often alluded to: 
“ *lth November .—Discover at last that it is impossible to 
go in the Dutch ship, so resolve to take my passage in the 
Fox,"^ Captain Blackburn.” 

Tlie probability is strongly against there being two 
Dutch passenger ships stalling from Calcutta in those 
times within a few days of each other, the likelihood 
being that the ship alluded to in Hicky, and that in 

According to the “ Shipping Intelligence ” of the month, Francis’s 
follow-passengers in the Fox were Mr. Harwood, Mr. Tilman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lackam,and Mrs. Evins. 
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which Francis had first engaged a passage, were the same ; 
if so, Francis at first clearly contemplated accompanying 
Mrs. Grand on her voyage to Europe. 

We have thought it worth while to attempt to clear 
up this point, as some writers have more than hinted that 
even in India Francis was not the only “protector” into 
whose hands Mrs. Grand fell—a surmise for which there 
does not seem to be the least foundation.'’^ 

The story having thus taken Mrs. Grand out of India, 
we had now better return to the Narrative, to get a 
general idea of Mr. Grands after-doings as a Bengal 
Civilian in the last quarter of the Eighteenth Century. 
Immediately after the trial, viz., in April 1779, his 
“ health being sensibly affected,” he “ was advised by those 
friends who deeply felt for him, to change the air;” and a 
berth was secured for him in Patna, by an exchange of 
appointments with Mr. J. H. Taylor, Head Commercial 
Assistant to the Factory there. 

In 1781 he appears to have been in Benares during 
Hastings’s visit there, and to have joined in the night- 
escaiie to Chunar after the tumult, as ho gives the names 
of several of those who comprised Hastings’s suite on the 
night of 21st August. 

The following extract seems to show that Francis’s 
sicca rupees went eventually towards founding an enter- 


* M. Pichot, though evidently a painstaking writer who en¬ 
deavours to be accurate, thus gives currency to this allegation when 
noticing the ‘ Memoirs of Philip Francis:’ Aussi Francis, condamne, 
voulut-il en avoir pour son argent, et il vecut pendant une ann^e 
avco Mme. Grand jusqu £h cequ’elle se laissa enlever . par un autre 
protecteur qui I’emmena en Europe.” 
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prise in Tirhoot, which has since grown into a magni¬ 
ficent ‘ industry ’ : 

1782 I was transferred by Mr. Hastings from Head 
Assistant to a commercial factory (in which the duties consist¬ 
ed of prizing (sic) cloths, seeing saltpetre weiglied and loaded, 
attending to the accounts, &c.) to the government of two 
considerable provinces, involving the settlement and collection 
of revenues and maintenance of justice; the provinces were 
Tirhoot and Hajeepoore. 

I took possession of a country yielding a revenue of above 
seven laacks of rupees, but which had sufrered from the 
depredation committed by those who were compelled to aban¬ 
don the charge to me, and had besides been in revolt owing to 
the intrigues of the Rajah of Renares, Cheyt Sing, whose 
baneful influence had spread so far, and would have spread 
further, had he not been checked in time by Mr. Hastings's 
wise and spirited measures. 

I recovered a large balance duo from the farmers to Gov- 
vernmeut, quieted and appeased without bloodshed every 
disturbance, brought back the disobedient to a just sense of 
their errors, augmented the revenue, introdiuxilfhemaanfactar- 
ing of indigo after the European mannerf encouraged the 
establishment of indigo works and plantations, erected three 
at my own expense, and thus possessed at that moment a 
fortune of £15,000 sterling, looked forward to a proportionato 
augmentation by continuing in my station and extending my 
manufactories, which, with my houses, lands, furniture, tent 
equipage, horses, boats, stood then upon a valuation of £10,000 
more.” 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in September 1786, and Mr. 
Grand went to Calcutta to pay his respects to his new 


* The italics are ours. 
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chief and to make reports and suggestions as,” he com¬ 
placently observes, “one of the ablest revenue servants 
and one of the most intelligent regarding the customs 
and usages prevailing in the provinces of Behar.” 

A measure soon followed, which seems to have taken 
Mr. Grand quite by surprise, and to have been inexpli¬ 
cable to him, though to us, perhaps, the reason is plain 
enough, seeing that it was ordered by the Governor- 
General who first cstaldished purity and justice as the 
pillars of our rule in India, and who put a stop to the 
insaliitary combination of executive authority with 
commercial pursuits. 

Be thus pathetically refers to the liard fate that over¬ 
took him ;— 

On the 26tli August 1787 I was in full possession of my 
appointment, and my fortune Avas in that progressive state as 
described in 1785. I was in the enjoyment of every comfort, 
elegance, and luxury of life. I was beloved and respected by 
those living with me : my assistants Messrs. David van der 
Heyden (since M. P. for Westloe), Mr. Henry Colebrooke (since 
Member, Supreme Council), together with Mr. Steel, my surgeon, 
and Mr. Purvis, my private secretary (since retired to England 
with a considerable fortune derived from the indigo manufac¬ 
tories) ; and I will say, because I challenge the contrary to be 
proved, almost venerated by the natives of every description 
under my government, whose tears on hearing of iny removal 
accompanied me from the place of my residence to the bank 
of the Ganges, where the limits of the district ceased—a dis¬ 
tance of twenty-five miles. On the 27th of August 1787, by 
one stroke of his Lordship’s pen, was Mr. Eobert Bathurst 
nominated Collector of Tirhoot and Hajeepore, and thus every 
hope and fair-built prospect existing on the preceding day 
completely blasted. Thus the blow was struck, and from that 
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date I fell perhaps never more to rise. View the portrait 
and feel!!! ” 

In 1788, without solicitation on his part, he was 
appointed Judge and Magistrate of Patna, an office 
which he describes ‘^as a gold chain honorable, but 
burthensome* and totally bereft of every emolument.” 
He was shortly afterwards directed to give up and 
dispose of his indigo concern.s in Tirhoot; against this 
lie remonstrated, and finally proving contumacious, and 
charges as to his conduct as Judge of Patna having been 
laid, he seems to have been removed from the service. 

He did not however leave India then, but remained 
there a few years longer, trying apparently to get je- 
instated. His name turns up occasionally in old Cal¬ 
cutta newspapers. Thus, in December 179J, we find 
him serving on the Grand Jury: in November 1704 lie 
is one of the commissioners for a scheme of a general 
lottery. Finally he sailed for England in 1709, and 
after a short stay at the Cape reached Dover in March 
1800. From the Court of Directors too he failed to 
iret the redress which he had so calculated on, that 

O 


* Mr. Grand did not appear to be much in favor of En^dish legal 
procedure here (unless perhaps when he himself was the plaintifi ), 
at least one may suspect so from his recording the following with 
^ much approbation : “ The great Lord Mansfield was known to say 

\ that had the institutes of Menu, the Indian Lawgiver, framed and 
\ perfected into a Code 1500 years before the nativity of our Saviour 
(which laws Mr. Hastings engaged the celebrated Mr. Ilalhed to 
bevote his time to the acquisition of the Sanscrit language, with 
the view of rendering himself able to translate them into English), 
been known and been familiar to him which they were after tho 
publication took place, his Lordship would never have given hi» 
sanction for the introduction of English laws in India. 


R 
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he liad accepted pecuniary advances from friends, to 
reimburse whom he was obliged to sell all that he 
had, and to transfer his annuity for their benefit. As 
we shall have occasion later on to refer to the agency 
by which Mr. Grand was extricated from his difficulties, 
we will give verbatim what he has chosen to tell us on 
this subject himself: 

After suffering privations and hardships which fell heavy 
at my time of life, I was relieved by the generosity of a 
friend, who had a lively reriiemhranco of attachment, and obli¬ 
gation for the conduct which I had observed during prosperity. 
With what was left me out of this sum, })eiug two-fifths of its 
amount, I departed for the Continent, my tried friends in 
En<dand approving of the same, and repeating their assurance 
they would not be unmindful to bring forward my claims and 
a reconsideration of my case, when they saw a proper oppor¬ 
tunity to exert themselves in behalf of their injured friend. 

]5y this same liberal friend was I offered a handsome 
pension to live at ease and to enjoy for the remainder of my 
days where tlie local {sic) was most agreeable ; and even I 
was enjoined by the warmest friends of my youth and career 
in life, through whom this bounty was tendered, viz., Sir Elijah 
Impey and IVIr. Wombwell, to accept of it, and (piit the paths 
of ambition and the future trouble which might again arise 
and befall me from public situations. 

I rejected this munificence intended, not from pride, but 
from a consideration I had other ties which demanded I should 
not sink into perfect repose whilst active faculties permit¬ 
ted (me) to discharge with credit stations to which I might 
be elevated. With these sentiments I assented readily to 
the proposition subsequently made to me from the Batavian 
Government to repair to the Cape of Good Hope in a high 
station, with the promise of a higher, and the eventual assur- 
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ance of those friends to whose interest in my behalf I felt 
sincerely grateful, that both rank and fortune were once more 
within my reach, and that nothing would be spared to throw 
me into the state during my sojournment abroad of the truly 
pleasing one —otium cum dignitate ; with these prospects and 
the fullest reliance of performance did I embark vested with 
my new honors after the treaty of Amiens in a time of pro¬ 
found peace, and witli the strongest liope of its continuance, 
for my destination. The unfortunate war which soon burst 
out after my arrival, has deprived me of those advantages to 
which I looked witli fond delight, not so much foi* what con¬ 
cerned me personally, l)ut for the gratific-'idiou of others, and 
which, from the honesty of tliose on whose promises I impli¬ 
citly trusted, I am persuaded, T should otherwise have 
reaped. Accustomed to vicissitudes, nay seemingly born to 
experience such, I behold this last with philosophic contem¬ 
plation, non fmngi T feel blessed in my second domestic 
attachment, and I thank Heaven daily that what I have been 
denied in consequence, say worldly honors and riches, it has 
pleased the Almighty to compensate mo in unimpaired facul¬ 
ties and an uncommon share of health and activity far surpass¬ 
ing what might bo expected in my years (1st of February 
1808 }.” 

The occupation of the Batavian Bopublic having 
gone (on the Cape becoming a British Colony), Mr. 
Grand was appointed by the new Commander, Lieute¬ 
nant-General Sir David Baird, to be Inspector of 
H. M.’s Woods and Lands; but he seems soon to have lost 
this employment also, and then probably subsided into 
private life. The only reference to him personally that 
we have seen is in Sir James Mackintosh’s Memoirs, 
who, on his way home from Bombay (his ship having 
put in at the Cape), records in his diary : 16th January 
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18W—''ki the African Club, where I went to react 
Newspapers and Reviews, I met Mr. Graiidt (sic), the 
first husband of Madame Talleyrand ; he is rather a 
gentleinan-like old man, a native of Lausanne, sent here 
with an office during the peace.” 

It is much to be regretted that there is a wide gap 
in the history of Mrs. Grand, for the filling up of which 
no materials of any authentic value seem yet to have 
come to light. 

One would like to know how sixteen years in the 
very bloom of this beautiful woman’s life were passed, 
and would like to believe that her lot was not “ to be 
false unto many as faitldess to one,’’ which experience 
pronounces to be too frequently the fate of those with 
similar antecedents. 

We certainly have what Lady Francis says on these 
points, and she })rofessed to have open to her a source 
of information which probably could be most valuable ; 
but unfortunately what this lady committed to paper 
concerning the Grand affair turns out to be such a com¬ 
pound of su{)erficial truth and solid error, in those parti¬ 
culars whicli can be submitted to proof, that we are 
bound to regard the whole of it with caution, and with 
the suspicion that much of what Francis in his old age 
chose to tell his second wife on this subject, was intend¬ 
ed to amuse or to mislead. 

Still there is nothing very improbable in her account, 
which is briefly this, that, on Francis’s arrival in 
England from India, Mrs. Grand went to reside in 
Franco, wliere she put herself into the charge of two 
respectable ladies, and though largely (if not mainly^ 
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dependent on the slender support which they could ^rlve 
her, she refused any assistance from Francis. That" he 
frequently went to see her in Paris and Spa, but that 
she, though acknowledging her affection for him and lier 
attachment for no OTie else, “ resisted the temptation of 
renewing the improper part of her intercourse with 
him.” That he met her suddenly one day in England 
at the commencement of the French llevolution, and 
that she tried to avoid him ; having been driven from 
France with other emigrants, she had determined, while 
in England, to remain concealed from him. And that, on 
tlie whole, she conducted herself with such decorum as 
linally '‘to secure a most brilliant establishment in mar¬ 
riage and the protection of the respectable Josephine.” 
VVe may add, as in some degree contirmatory of the 
above, that a foot-note in Vol. 11 of the Memoirs (juotes 
a passage in a letter from Francis soon after his return to 
England to an intimate friend in India, which very pro¬ 
bably refers to Mrs. Grand, viz. : “ You will bo glad to 

hear that-is established at Paris, creditably in the 

society of Madame Vanlee.” Wc suspect that the ‘ n ’ in 
this last word is a misreading or misprint for ' r '; and 
remembering that Vaiie* is given in the Calcutta Mar¬ 
riage Register as the spelling of the maiden name of 
Mrs. Grand, it seems not unreasonable to inter that the 

* Curiously enough, while these pages are going through the press, 
a correspondent in ‘ Notes and Queries’ asks for the origin of the namo 
Worley, sometimes written Wyrley and Werley. He says it is of Nor. 
man derivation, and will be found twice in the authentic roll of 
Battle of Abbey. The family first settled at Hampstead Hall in 
Staffordshire; the arms are ‘ three bugle horns stringed,’ In Dooms- 
day the name is spelled Ouarley. 
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blank stands for her, and that she was living with some 
relative of her own on the fathers side. 

On the other hand, to show what sort of stories circu¬ 
lated in France relative to the years between Madame 
Grand’s arrival tlicre and her second marriage, we may 
quote one, not because we believe it to be in the least 
more susceptible of ])roof than many others, but because 
it professes to be so circumstantial as to names, places, 
dates, &:c., &c. 

A work in four volumes, published in London in 1834 
(four years before his death), entitled Life of Prince 
Talleyrand,” is without the author’s name, but is evidently 
a translation of'a work published in French in Paris in 
the same year, the name of the autlior being given in 
the catalogue at the British Museum as C. M. de 
Villemarest. This book says correctly enough that 
Madame Grant (sic) was born at Tran(]uebar, and it j)ro- 
duccs what j)urpo8es to be a suinmaiy of an account 
given by a Britisli I^aval Otticer, Lieutenant Nath. 
Belchier; namely, that Madame Grant succeeded in the 
month of August 1792 in escaping from France, having 
witnessed under her very windows (in Rue de Mirabeau, 
afterwards called Rue de Montblanc) the massacre of 
the ])orter* of the house in which she resided. In her 
hurry she left behind everything she possessed, and 


It will be remembered that it was on the 10th August 1792 that 
the massacre of the Swiss guard occurred. So infuriated were the 
brutal mob at the heroic devotion shown by the guard at the Tuileries 
that almost all their countrymen, the Swiss porters in the hotels, &c., 
of the city, were butchered by bands of savages, who rioted through 
the streets after the sacking of the palace, 
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landed at Dover with her maid, and about twelve louis 
in her pocket. 

There Belchier made her acquaintance, and learned 
that her property had been sequestered in France. The 
lady had been married in India to an Englisli gentle¬ 
man, the union did not prove happy, and she left India 
before her divorce from her husband was pronounced. 
This circumstance turned out most favorably, as she 
was thus still a British subject, and had the right to 
claim her property from the Government. A gentleman 
named O’Diyer set off with Belchier for Paris, Avith full 
powers to act for Madame Grand in the recovery of 
what was left there. In this they eventually succeeded ; 
leaving Paris again on 19th November, carrying with 
them her prejperty, part of which was gold, and much 
money and bank bills, diamonds, pearls, and other 
jewels, &c. Having overcome innumoj*able difficuKhjs, 
they delivered her fortune, back to Madame Grand, 
and both refused any pecuniary recompense. Tho 
account concludes by recording that Mr. Belchier calls 
God to witness (why is not apparent) that his only 
object was to thus succour a Royalist lady then very 
ill, and, in spite of her sufferings, of remarkable beauty- 
Though this work seems tt) have appeared in Madame 
Grand’s lifetime, the translator in the English copy adds 
in the form of a foot-note, that the greater portion of 
the plate and objects of value thus preserved did not 
belong to Madame Grand, but to a French nobleman, 
who was thought to have preceded the Bishop of Autun 
in her affections, and who, during many years of distress 
in England, was often heard to deplore that she had dis- 
poiled him of all the valuables he had left. The noble- 
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man’s name is given as Viscount de Lambertye, who is 
said to have returned some years after to France, and 
being in want, was advised to apply to the then Madame 
de Talleyrand. His demands were stated to be granted, 
he thought, at the suggestion of Talleyrand. Instead 
of 400,000 francs he consented to accept, without any 
written deed, nine francs daily, which were paid from 
1808 till his death in 1813. 

It is curiously suggestive that another work, published 
in London many years before the one just quoted from, 
alludes in an indirect way to the story attributed to 
Ijelchier. This book is in two volumes (London, 1805), 
written in a s})irit most hostile to Talleyrand, and says, 
amongst other things, that, in a petition to the Directory 
in 1707, Madame Grand ])rovcd herself to have been a 
Danish subject, and that the Minister of Police allowed 
her as such to return to France with a Danish pass. In 
a foot-note in this book, reference is made to another, 
Les intrigues de C. M. Talleyrand,” wliich is alleged to 
say that when Mr. Grand heard of his wife’s flight to 
England, not knowing her circumstances, ?.e., the wealth 
recovered for her by Belchier, forgot that he had been 
injured, and sent her an unlimited credence from Swit¬ 
zerland.” We know, of course, that Mr. Grand w^as in 
India in 1707 ; but we quote the statement lor what 
it is worth, lest if, by any chance true, we should be 
omitting a circumstance which redounds highly to his 
credit. It will be remembered that in his ISarrative he 
alludes mysteriously to “ a friend ” who was substantially 
grateful for conduct of his when in prosperity. 


Many pages would be occupied were we to attempt to 
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give even a summary of the fables written by French 
authors as to the first acquaintance of Madame Grand with 
Talleyrand. Their number seem to suggest how little was 
really known on a subject, in regard to which inform 
ation, one must suppose, was eagerly sought. 

In July 1797, Talleyrand became Foreign Miinster, 
thi'ougli the influence, it is said, of Madame de Staiil 
with Barras the Director. Some autliors say, that it 
was very soon after this that Madame Grand came under 
his notice; one of them, indeed, declares tliat lie liad 
from the Prince himself, wdiose secretary h(i was, the 
circumstances of tlieir first meeting whicli, in one form 
or another, are given by several writers, namely : that 
Madame Grand naively presented licrself to the Minister 
of External Relations, in alarm at the re}>ort wliich she 
had heard from the best authority, that Jk)naparte was 
about to invade England, and liad promised to give the 
Bank of England up to pillage; her visit was with the 
object of begging Talleyrand to get a guarantee that her 
property, which was all locked up there, should be saved 
for her. That her friends, amongst whom was M. de 
Montrond, liad advised her to hasten to him for this 
purpose. The story goes that the Foreign Minister saw 
the joke that had been played on her, but being too 
polite to tell her so, quieted her with a document guaran¬ 
teeing the safe delivery of her plate, jewels, &c., to any 
person she may name, as soon as ever Bonaparte’s army 
had entered London! The one point worth noting in 
this story is, that it keeps iq) the idea of the lady being 
in possession of considerable property in the days of 
the Directory. 

Other accounts say that Madame Grand arrived in 
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Paris about this time, from London, almost without 
resources, being charged by some dmigrds, with certain 
negociations which got her watched by the Police, and 
for protection from whom sh'e sought an interview with 
Talleyrand, wIjo was immediately captivated by her. 

Even that most respectable authority, Madame de 
Remusat, in her lately published Memoirs, allows a 
theatrical element in their first meetirm. Her version is 

O 

this ; “ Under tlie Directory Madame Grand wished to 

go to England, where her husband resided (sic), and she 
a[)j)lied to M. de Talleyrand for a ])assport. Her beauty 
and her visit produced apparently such an etfect upon 
him, that either the passpoit was not given, or it 
remained unused. Madame Grand remained in Paris; 
and shortly afterwards she was observed to frequent 
the Hotel of P]xternal Relations, and after a short time 
she took up her al)ode there.” 

However, as pointe<l out by M. Pichot, the accounts 
which assign 1707 as the date of the acquaintanceship are 
contradicted by a letter which M. Michaud (Junior) 
says that ho himself saw, and which Talleyrand must 
have written early in 1796. 

Whether Talleyrand met Madame Grand in England, 
where he was early in the Revolution, or elsewhere, it 
is circumstantially mentioned in the Biographic Univer- 
selle by Michaud, that she came to Paris with 
him from Hamburg in the first days of 1796; that 
Talleyrand had very little money then, and went into a 
modest furnished lodging. He soon had the vexation 
to see arrested and sent to prison his travelling com¬ 
panion, on suspicion of her having had intimate relations 
with some emigrants at Hamburg. To obtain her 
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release, Talleyrand was obliged to write himself to Bairas 
the Director. The characteristic letter, for the authen¬ 
ticity of which M. Michaud vouches, is prohuhly known 
to most readers, hut for those Avho may not have seen it, 
we here give it:— 

“ Citoyeu Directeur : 

On vient d’arroter Mine. Grand comme conspiratrice. C’cst 
la personiic d’Europe la plus incapable de se nicler d’aucuuo 
affaire. C’est une Indieniie, bieii belle, bien parcssouse, la plus 
desoccupee de toutes les femmes que j’aie jamais rencontrees. 
Je vous demaiide int^ret pour elle. Je suis sur (pi’oii ne lui 
trouvera pas 1’ ombre de pretexte pour no pas terminer cotte 
petite affaire ii lacpielle je serais bien fac]i6 (pron mit de 
Teclat. Je 1’ aime—et je vous atteste vous, d’homme a lunn- 
me, quo do sa vie elle iie s’est melee et n’est en 6tat de so 
meler d’aucune affaire. C’est une veritable Indienne, et vous 
savez H quel degre cette espece de femme est loin do toute 
intrigue. 

Saint et attachement, 

Cu. M. Tai.leyuand.” 

Readers in this country will, perhaps, conclude from 
the above, that the astute Talleyrand Iiad something to 
learn about the dove-like proclivities of veritable “ Indi- 
ennes.” 

This will be a good opportunity for seeing what French 
chroniclers of this time say of the beauty of Madame 
Grand, which soon became the theme of Paris society. 
M. Colmache was, we believe, the author of a small 
volume, translated into English also, called “Revelations 
of the Life of Prince Talleyrand.” In his position as 
secretary, he seems to have been admitted to the intimacy 
of the statesman, whose last moments also he witnessed 
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and wrote an account of. He tells some interestino* 

o 

anecdotes about Talleyrand, and disposes of some vener¬ 
able ones which had long passed current as genuine. 
He knew Madame Grand before her second marriage, 
but it is curious that one who ought to have been better 
informed should, by way of correcting other accounts, 
lay down rather authoritatively that her maiden name 
was Dayrl, her father a Breton, and that she was born at 
L’Orient, but taken in early infancy to India. However, 
as touching her personal attractiveness, his testimony, 
as that of an eye-witness, should not be open to cavil. 
'‘Madame Grand,” he says, at the time of her re-appear¬ 
ance with Talleyrand, “had the kifid of beauty which 
is the rarest and the most admired in Europe. She was 
tall and slight, witli that languor in her carriage peculiar 
to creole ladies; her eyes were well open and affec¬ 
tionate (caressants), her features delicate; her golden 
hair playing in numberless curls, set otf a forehead 
white as a lily. She had, luoreover, })reserved a child¬ 
like grace in her expression and tliroughout her whole 
person; it was this which distinguished her from those 
Parisian ladies who might, perhaps, rival her in beauty^ 
and made her resemble rather Madame Recamier than 
Mine. Tallien or Mine, de Beauharnais.” Madame de 
Remusat says on the same subject: “ She was tall, and 
her figure had all the suppleness and grace so common 
to women born in the East. Her complexion was dazzl¬ 
ing, her eyes of the brightest blue; and her slightly 
turned-up nose gave her, singularly enough, a look of 
Talleyrand himself Her fair golden hair was of pro¬ 
verbial beauty.” 

If we are to believe what some French authors say on 
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the subject, the marriage of Madame Grand with Talle}^- 
rand was brought about as dramatically as their lirst 
meeting. 

Up to 1801 Talleyrand was under the ban of excom¬ 
munication pronounced against him in I7h0 by Pius the 
Sixth, and the liaison of the ex-Prelate, though a public 
scandal miglit have been tolerated, were it not that his 
demi-official receptions as Foreign Minister were held by 
Madame Grand. One account relates that Foiiehe 
brought to the notice of the First Consul a scurrilous 
article in an English newspaper upon him, whereon 
Bonaparte in a rage sent for Talleyrand : “ No wonder,’* 
said he, “ that we are villified in England when wo 
expose ourselves to it by the conduct ot* our public 
Ministers; the Envoys and Ambassadors for Foreign 
Courts arc, T understand, compelled to wait upon your 
Mistress : this must not continue.” 

Neither shall it,” retorted Talleyrand, '' they shall 
henceforth wait on my wife.” 

Madame de Rernusat gives a somewliat similar expla¬ 
nation of the marriage, but with the important exception 
that it was by no means a proposition of Talleyrand’s. 
This lady, from her position at the French Court, had 
the best oj)portunities for learning the actual facts, and 
her version is, in all probability, the true one. 

From this we learn that Madame Grand did tlie honors 
of Talleyrand’s table and salon, and ‘'with a good grace 
but that difficulties arose with the ambassadresses, some 
of whom would not consent to be received at the Foreign 
office by the lady presiding there, whereupon the latter 
complained, and the protests of both sides came to the 
ears of the First Consul, who at once sent for Talley^ 
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mnd and told him that Madame Grand must leave the 
house. This was not so easy to accomplish. Madame 
Grand, with admirable promptitude, went to Josephine 
and supplicated her to procure her an interview with 
Bonaparte, to whose presence she was admitted. Con¬ 
temporary evidence tells us that at this time she was, 
though not in the hey-day, still in the rich maturity 
of her charms ; she was nine and thirty, but what of 
that, a woman is never any older than she looks ; and 
Napoleon, when afterwards disparagingly alluding to 
her at this epoch, acknowledged that “ elle etait tres- 
belle femme.” 

At the interview with the First Consul she fell on her 
knees, and very probably it was the old story, woman’s 
best weapons, tears and cajoling, triumphed once again, 
for the softened Bonaparte dismissed her saying, I 
see only one way of managing this,—let Talleyrand many 
you, and all will be arranged. You must bear his name, 
or you cannot aj)poar in his house.” Once bent on 
making a marriage Bonaparte lost no time, but at once 
conveyed his decision to Talleyrand, and gave him bub 
twenty-four hours to think about it. 

These hours were so well employed by the lady herself, 
that Talleyrand reluctantly assented, influenced, as Ma¬ 
dame de Remusat conjectures, by the remains of love, 
the power of habit, and also perhaps by the fear of 
irritating a woman whom it is impossible to suppose he 
had not admitted to his confidence.” 

Josephine too is said to have been a warm advocate for 
the furtherance of Madame Grand's wishes. The marriage 
was performed very soon, but even the place where this 
Occurred is in dispute amongst French writers, some 
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saying that it was in the village of Epiua.y l)y a ciir(i, 
others, before ono of the Mayors of Paris. Its date was 
10th September 1802. 

In the preceding year Talle 3 'rand had obtained from 
Pius the Seventli a revocation of tlie excominiinication 
passed on him b}^ the previous Pope, and a sanction tor 
his return to secular life.* Though he liimself believed 
this to bo authorization enough for his entry into the 
marriage state as a layman, the Pope did not, and highly 
resented the step, and, it is said, made it a condition, 
whei» he afterwards came to the French Court, tliat no 
one should present to him cette dame.” Talleyrand’s 
own relations also were said to l)e much outraged, so 
much so, that his mother declined any longer to accept 
the allowance Avhich her distinguished son made her. 

The First Consul also looked askance at the lady 
whose marriage he had promoted ; whether he did so to 
wound Talleyrand, whom he really never liked, but 
whom he could not do without, or from ])orsoiial objec¬ 
tion to herself, is not very clear. At any rate, according 
to Madame de Remusat: 

‘‘ He treated her coIdC^ even rudely ; never admitted her 
to the distinctions of tlie rank to which she was raised without 
making a difficulty about it : aud did not disguise tlio repug¬ 
nance with which she inspired him, even while lalkyrand 
possessed his confidence. Talleyrand bore all this, never 
allowed the slightest complaint to escape him, and arranged so 
that his wife should appear but seldom at Court. She received 

♦ The words in the Papal brief are: “ Nous vous dcgagcons par la 
plenitude de notre puissance du lien de toutes les excommunications. 
Nous vous accordons le pouvoir de porter I’habit scculier, et de gerer 
toutes les affaires civiles.” 
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all distinguished foreigners on certain days, and on certain 
other days the Government officials ; she made no visits, none 
were exacted fom her. Provided each person bowed to her on 
entering and leaving his salon, Talleyrand asked no more ; he 
always seemed to bear witli perfectly resigned courage the 
fatal ‘ tu Pas voulu’ of Mol lore's comedy." 

In no aspect of the case, therefore, could Talleyrand be 
congratulated; bullied in the first place by Bonaparte 
because he was not married, and then in disgrace with 
the ]\^])e, because he was. 

The first (Consul was remarkable for tlie want of even 
tlie ordinary courtesy of a gentleman to ladies, but so 
pronounced did his cold demeanour to this attractive 
woman appear to court society, tliat the wits of the 
day felt bound to seek some cause for it, not lying 
on tlie surface ; and accordingly this was one of the anec¬ 
dotes accounting for Ids resentment, winch went around. 

When Madame de Talleyrand appeared first at Court 
after her marriage, Bonaparte, with patronizing imper¬ 
tinence, expressed a hope to lier, that the future good 
conduct of the citizeness Talleyrand would cause to be 
forgotten the indiscretions (legeretes) of Madame Grand ; 
to which the bride naively rejoined, that in this respect, 
perhaps, she could not do better than follow the example 
of the Citizeness Bonaparte ! * 

* Napoleon himself has given a very sufficient reason for his action 
regarding Madame Talleyrand, if he is to be believed. When speak¬ 
ing to O’Meara at St. Helena in a tone of very moral elevation (the 
austerity of which will perhaps sound strange to modern readers who 
know his own multitudinous liasons and moral obliquities), he said : 

“ The triumph of Talleyrand was the triumph of immorality ; a priest 
married to the wife of another, and who had given a large sum to her 
husband for permission to retain his wife j a man who had sold every- 
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It was at Neuilly that the Talleyrands lived after the 
mavnage, and that Sir Elijah Impey visited them imme¬ 
diately after the Peace of Amiens; and, if there be any 
tbundation for the sentimental scandal of Lady Francis, 
the Ex-Chief Justice even in his old age suffered much 
extremity” from the witcheries of his hostess. But as 
an extraordinary statement, made in connection with 
this renewal of acquaintanceship between old Calcutta 
friends, will compel us again to refer to JMr. (Jrand’s 
Narrative, we must be particular in quoting it exactly, 
more es[)ecially as it seems to liave been acce[)ted as 
true by the English and French writers who have re¬ 
produced it. In the life of Sir E. Impey, by his son, 
page 38G, we fin<l the following : 

“Among the persons whom we met in the very mixed 
society of Paris, was the Ci-devant Mi*s. Le Grand (sic), 
who ha<l lately been married to M. d(^ Talleyrand, tluiii 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

“ My father renewed his old acquaintance witli luir ; 
and through the lady he became sufHci(mtly intimate 
with the extraordinary diplomatist, her husband, to be 
one of the Englishmen most frequently invited to his 
table. The soirees and 'petltr-soupers of Madame de 
Talleyrand at her charming Villa of Nouiily were at 
this period about tlie most select in France, being rival¬ 
led only by those of the Consuless Josephine, the literary 

thing and played the traitor to every side and everyone. I forbad 
Madame T. to come to my Court, chiefly because her reputation was 
run-down (decriee), and because I discovered that some Genoese 
merchants had paid her 400,000 francs in the hope of obtaining some 
commercial favors through the intervention of her liusband.” If 
true, not a bad stroke of business, it has been remarked, for one 
reputed to be a fool I 


S 
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Madame de Stael, and tlie fashiomiLle and fasdnatino- 
Madame Rdcamier. They invited not only the Corpt 
diplomatique, but all such as were distinguished by 
their station or talents. 

At one of these assemblies, myself being present, this 
rcmarkalde rencontre took place, of persons not likely 
even to have met beneath the same roof, under any cir¬ 
cumstances less fortuitous. Thesti persons were Mr. and 
Ml s. Fox, Sir Elijah an<] Lady Impey, M. and Madame 
de Talleyrand, Sir Philip Francis, and Mr. Lc Grand 
Mr. Impey writes as an eye-witness. In the first 
jdacc we have to observe that on his own showing he 
was only in Paris during the visit ho alludes to, for a 
portion of December 1801 and of January 1802. Now, 
as we have seen already, tliere was no Madame Talleyrand 
till September 1802, and Francis was not Sir Philip till 
1800. But allowing for some little confusion of dates,* 


* It is very unpalatable to liavo to coiumout unfavorably on any 
portion of the liouost attempt which Mr. Impey made to defend his 
father’s memory. Impar connrc-'i.'sus AchilJi lie sab down manfully 
at the ago of sixty-six' to wrifc(; for the first time in his life a 
ponderous book, raaiuly devoted to eontrovorsy. It is no disparage¬ 
ment of him to say that at sucli an ago his mind lacked the 
necessary accuracy. We will give a single instance here of his 
handling of dates. Thornton, in his History of India, reflected on 
Chief Justice Impey’s judicial oppressiou in the committal of a Mr. 
North Naylor, a Solicitor, for contempt of Court. He was confined to 
jail for a fortnight in March, and unfortunately died in the follow¬ 
ing August from the effects of the climate. Ilis Counsel appeared 
before the Supreme Court for him: Mr. Laurence .—“ I hope your 
Lordship docs not mean that Mr. Naylor should answer in, vinctilis.'' 
Chief Justice. —Why not ? Mr. Naylor will have more time to think 
of his conduct and prepare his answer.” Mr. Laurence .—“ It is a bad 
place for contemplation.” Mr. Impey, instead of answering this 
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it would be safer to assume some strange betrayal of 
memory, or mixing up of circumstances, on Mr. Impey s 
part, tlian to believe that such an imforcunate meeting of 
contllcting elements would not have been guarded against 

by one, of wliom Talleyrand’s secretary tesLilies, she 

was unrivalled in the tact and with which slie 

received comj^any.” Pliilip Fiancis as a septuagenarian 
had nothing to gain or lose by not being frank on this par- 
ticularpoint with his second wife, wlio distinctly says, that 
he told her, that he as well as Sir E. Tmpey Avas in Paris 
after the peace, and that he received a message from 
Madame Grand telling him of her prospects, and asking 
him nob to attempt to see her, lest M. Talleyrand niight 
take offence ; and so much did she deprecate even an acci¬ 
dental meeting at that critical time, that, to avoid all 
chance of it, she expressed her intention of making a 
little excursion into the country. To carry out her 
wishes, Francis says that he hastened his own de 2 )arturo 
from Paris, and that he never set eyes on hov agaJn. 
Ho also said that Talleyrand, whom he did meet then 


cluirgc against his father on its merits, .says that he was not tluiro at 
all at the time; that Hyde (the junior iniisno) was the Judge called 
“ Chief Justice and then he fancies he disposes of the (picsliou by 
showing triumphantly that his father was away at Chittagong from 
the bth July 1778 to 15th March 1771) (which by the way he was not) ; 
he overlooks the fact that the contempt, eommittal, and death of Mr. 
Naylor all occurred in 1780 (when his father was present), and had 
nothing whatever to do with 1778. In auother part of his book he 
goes out of his way to chronicle that “ the same ship carried out the 
Judges and Members of Council. ” The smallest enquiry on so trivial 
a matter would have shown him even the names of the two ships 
assigned to their freight,—the Judges being in one, the Councillors ia 
the other. 
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and at other times, was always ungracious to him in 
manner, and gave no encouragement to an acquaintance¬ 
ship. There is quite enough inherent probability in all 
this to sliake our fiiith in evidence to the contrary, 
coming even from a truthful witness who may have 
o-ot confused about Ids reminiscences. 

But, Mr. Impe 3 ^’s story was not new ; he piiblislied 
his fatlier’s life in 18 M), and over thirty yenrs before that, 
the alleged coming together of incongruities at Ncuilly 
had l)een in print, and found its way to the Cape of 
Good Hope, possibly to the African Club there, where 
it came under the ()])servation, and aroused the indig¬ 
nation, of poor old Mr. Grand, and insj)ired this post¬ 
script to his Narrative, dated 30th April 1814, viz. : 

miserable author, denominating himself the modern 
Plutarch, has had the impudence to assort ^ that at a dinner 
given hy M. do Talleyrand in 1802, then the Minister in 
Franco for Foreign Affairs, there sat down to table the former 
Mrs. Grand with her former luishand, Sir Elijah Tmpey, who 
had presided on the Bench in the action at-law brought by 
him before his tribunal, and Sir P. Francis, who had commit¬ 
ted the injury.’ 1 treated the remark at the juncture, when 
I saw the publication, with the contempt so unfounded an 
assertion merited, and it had accordingly escaped my memory 
when I was iinishiiig the narrative of my life which I have 
given. ...... 1 feel myself compelled to animadvert 

thereon, and out of justice to both parties implicated in this 
illiberal and false observation, to refute this calumny in all its 
points. 

I do, therefore, call God to witness that to my knowledge 
I never saw the first Mrs. Grand, neither in India nor in 
Europe, from that meloncboly Sunday, viz., the 13th December 
1778—the sensation of which day I have described, and which 
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fixed our eternal separation. We remained from that moment 
like those who, having lived for a time in the height of happi¬ 
ness, have witnessed that happiness suddenly and unexpectedly 
interrupted by one being cut off never in this world to meet 
again. Persons of this stamp never can forget tlie ties which 
had existed. We knew the delicacy of each other’s senti¬ 
ments, and never once thought of infringing that line of 
conduct which such a sense of feeling naturally prescribed. 


1 certainly went to Paris in 1802, and with the exception 
of the friend of my youth, iMr. Wornhwell, and my lamented 
friend Sir Elijah Impoy, saw during my sojournment in that 
cai)ital none of the other ]»ersons mentioned. I lodged at the 
Hotel du Oercle Hue de Richelieu, an hotel for the accommoda¬ 
tion alone of male strangers. Madame de Talleyrand was, as 
1 understood, inhabiting Neuilly, a residence in the environs 
of Paris appertaining to M. de Talleyrand. It was in the 
height of summer, and few people of rank frequented the city. 
I gratified my curiosity in seeing the public buildings, &c., 
and after an abode of a very few days departed for JSwitzer- 
land, &c., &c.” 

There we may leave the dramatic rencontre at “ the 
c-harming Villa of Neuilly.” But Mr. Grand’s postscript 
suofofests some considerations on another matter. His 
solemn statement in this, while perhaps literally true, 
conveys an impression the reverse of true ; it certainly 
does so, if, when he parades their mutual delicacy and 
the absence of all thought of infringing what it pres¬ 
cribed, he wishes it to be believed that he not only did 
not actually see his former wife, but had no communi¬ 
cation, direct or indirect, Avith her. No one reading this 
disingenuous postscript would suspect, for instance, that 
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a very prominent object in this visit to Paris (which 
was spent in seeing public buildings was the iiegociat- 
iiig with the Tallcyrands for an appointment which 
would provide him with a livelihood, and which above 
all would get him out of Europe. 

From his former allusion to the offer of a handsome 
pension from a certain ‘ liberal friend ’ tendered through 
Sir E. Impey, and his acknowledging that ho did see tlje 
latter during this Paris visit, it may fairly be infern'd 
who the frien^l in need was, and that the go-between in 
the final negociations was the wily old Chief Justice. 
For a knowledge of the circumstances attending on Mr. 
Grand’s deportation from Europe to the Cape, we have 
again to express our indebtedmiss to an interesting little 
volume of Recollections of Talleyrand brought together 
by M. Amedeo Picliot. Before we (piote liim, it may 
bo well to [)romis(i that in the Acte do Mariage between 
Talleyrand and Madame Grand (10th September 1802), 
she is described as the divorced wife of G. F. Grand, by 
an Act pronounced in Paris in April 1798 (le 18 Germi¬ 
nal, An. vi)—/.c., just two years l)efore Grand arrived 
from India. How the <liv(>rce (presumably obtained 
under the law of republican France) was brought about, 
or whether money facilitated it, we have come across 
jio evidence which will .show. However, the fact of 
its having been got nearly four and-a-half years before 
his marriage, contradicts this statement of Madame de 
Remusat, with reference to the alleged necessity for 
hush-money,—It appears that Mr. Grand, who 
lived in England, although little desirous of receiving 
a wife from whom he had long been separated, contrived 
to get himself largely paid for withholding the protest 
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against the marriage, with which h*; repeatedly menaced 
the newly-wedded couple.” 

M. Pichot also has it, tliat the divorce was only 
obtained just before the marriage, and was not consented 
to till a large sum was paid. 

Wo have already seen what Mr. Grand has [told us 
himself about his going to the Gape consecpient on a 
proposition made to me from the Batavian Govern¬ 
ment;” ho also gives a translation of the order defin¬ 
ing the appointment, with its emoluments, to which ho 
was nominated: 

^‘Extract from the Consultation of an Assembly of the States 
governing the Batavian Tiepuhlic— 

In this Assembly it was this day proposed, and after mature 
deliberation resolved, to nominate Mr. C. E. Crand to the 
station of Ei-ivy Councillor of the Covernment at the Cnpe 
of Good Fiope. Pie is accordingly appointed and establislaMl 
in the above situation witli a salary annexed thereto of 
2,000 Caroli guilders annually. 

*^And further it was resolved to transmit copies of Ids nomi¬ 
nation to the Secretary of State for Eorcigu Affairs, to the 
Directors of the East India Company, and to Mr. G. P\ (h-and, 
in order to serve for their respective guidance. 

S. DASSAVAEL, 
bccrcturyy 

Tliis is dated ten days after the mariiage of the 
Talleyrands, —i.e., 20th September 1802 ; and some light 
is thrown on the spirit vvliich guided the Assembly’s 
mature deliberations ” by the following autograph 
letter sent a month later by Madame de Talleyiand 
herself to M. Van der Goes, the Minister for horeiga 
Affairs of the Batavian Republic : 
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“Monsieur—J e ne veux pas tarder davaiifcage k vous 
remercier de votre obligeance, et de tout ce que vous avez 
bicn voulu faire pour M. Grand k ma demande, 

L’empressemeiit ct la grace que vous y avez mis, me prou- 
vent, Monsieur, que ronne compte pas en vain sur votre amiti6, 
et cela m’autoriso i!i vous demauder un nouveau service. 
C’est celui do faire enjoindre k M. Grand de s’crnbarquer sans 
delai, etant tout a fait inconvenant qu’il proloiigo son s^jour 
a Amsterdam, ou il est d6ja depuis un mois,/or^ mal a propos. 

Je vous serai done trcs-oblige de vouloir bien lui faire 
parvenir le plus tot possible (clicz M. M. E. et Th. de Smetb, 
k Amsterdam) Tordre pour son embarquement, vous priant. 
Monsieur, de recevoir d’avauce tons mes reincrciments a cet 
<^»gard et d’agreer rassuranco de ma plus parfaite consideration. 

TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, NEE WORLEE.” 

She was evidently very proud of her new name, 
because only twelve days after her marriage (1st Vende- 
miaire. An. XI.), in writing to the same correspondent, 
she says: “You will see, sir, by the name which my 
union with M. de Talleyrand gives me the right to bear, 
how the tender and sincere affection of that amiable 
friend has made me tlie liappiest of women.” 

As M. Pichot remarks, it was a stroke of higli diplo¬ 
macy as well as national economy on Talleyrand's part 
to get tlie Batavian Republic (which could refuse no¬ 
thing to France since 1795) to provide for M. Grand. 
That Talleyrand himself was the suggester of an appli¬ 
cation to his Netherlands colleague is evident from a 
passage in a letter from Madame Grand to M. Van der 
Goes in the month preceding the marriage (3 fructidor 
&n X = 20th August 1802), “ M. de Talleyrand 

m'autorise a vous mander qu il vous aura une obligation 
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particuliere de ce que vous ferez pour moi a cette 
occasion.” And again, when the Batavian Minister 
announces to her the embarkation of Grand, in the 
fulness of her gratitude she writes: ‘‘ M. de Talley¬ 

rand is as sensible as I am of your kind ollices, and 
charges me to repeat to you all that I have already 
conveyed to you of . his recognition, and Ins desire to 
give you proofs of his attachment and consideration 
(2nd January 1803).” 

But the putting to sea of Mi*. Grand was not destined 
to quite bring to an end the bride’s ap])r(‘]iensions al)out 
him ; it was not for nothing that she wished to hasten 
his departure; probably no one knew better than M. de 
Talleyrand how long the Peace of Amiens was going to 
last. The rupture came: but the only con(‘crn which 
the renewal of war had for poor Ma<lanie do Talleyrand 
was in connexion with Grand’s voyage : What, if it were 
not over? What if some dreadful British cruiser were to 
capture the ship transporting him, and land himself back 
again in Europe? Here would be a sorry trick for fate to 
play her, after matters had been arranged so nicely too; 
this would be ''fort maid ” with a venge:ince ! 

To whom could she more suitably conlide her new 
anxieties than to her tried ally, Van derGoes? That 
sympathizing friend was equal to the occasion, and with 
a gallantry that never failed, he again came to her 
relief, with the intelligence which calmed her fears, that 
Councillor Grand had arrived at the Cape. 

Readers are referred by M. Pichot for the proofs of the 
«/Uthenticity of this curious correspondence to a history 
of the Diplomatic Relations of the Batavian Republic, 
published at the Hague, only in 1804, by Professor 
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Wraede, of the University of Utrecht, to whom the 
autograph letters were communicated by Baron Van der 
Goes, son of Talleyrand’s friend. 

As we shall have no further occasion to refer to Mr 
Grand, it is only fair, before we dismiss him, to notice 
another incomprehensible statement disparaging to him 
and to Madame de Talleyrand, which appears in a foot-note 
in Mr. Impey’s Life of his father, and which has been 
reproduced, with acceptance secmingl}^, in the '^Memoirs 
of Francis ” : 

Part of tliG sG({uel of Le Grand’s history I can supply: 
After tlie Peace of Paris, in 1815, he came to London ; so did 
Madame la Princesso de Benovento. His object was to publish 
the [)ai’ticula.rs of the lady’s life at Calcutta in revenge for his 
disappointment at Batavia—licr’s to seek redress for the publi¬ 
cation. T saw it; it was a paltry book, printed at the Cape. 
They both a[)[)licd to me. I advised the author to suppress 
his work, and tlio IMncess not to go to law. This advice, of 
course, was very un})ahit!ible to ladJi : the lady took a legal 
opinion, and the gentleman took himself oil’. What be(;ame 
of liim since I know not : but the Iil)el shortly disappeared, 
and the matter seems tn have ended as amicably as before.” 

All wo can say about tliis is, that if Mr. Impey read 
tlie book, wliicli he says he saw, he would not thus have 
bashed up an old blunder of MacFarlane’s and called the 
narrative a libel. Those who have gone through the 
numerous extracts which we have given from it will 
liave seen that Mr. Grand never imputed even blame to 
Ids wife, and that he alludes to her with gentleness and 
kindness, and to tliose who can read between the linos, it 
will he probable that lie writes under a sense of obligation 
for favor coiiferrod : Where then is the libel for which 
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redress was to be sought ? He tells us himself of the 
philosophical way in which he took his disappointiueut 
about the official post found for liiin, and his words don’t 
breathe much of the spirit of revenge against a woman, 
too, who did her utmost for hini, for her own sake as well 
as for his. The man moreover, whose correct name Mr. 
Tmpey does nob even know, nevmr wentto Batavia, but to 
the Cape of Goed Hope, which, it is violently improV)ahie, 
he ever left again, as, with the proverlual tiiumph of Hope 
over Experience, he dared a second marriage, and this 
time successfully, as we may gather from the concludinn- 
sentence in the dedicatory letter introducing his Nai*ra- 
tive written in 1814, when ho was at le.ast sixty-six, and 
evidently at peace with the world ami disposed to stay 
where he was so: “You know the secpiol—ll:ip}>yin my 
second choice of a paidner I upbraidiMl not the worldly 
opportunity lost. My happiness centred alone in do 
mestic concerns. May you be blessed in the like man¬ 
ner, should it ever be your lot to deploie as I did tlie 
cruel separation which forced me from the first.” We 
must leave to others the task of reconciling, if they can, 
this conclusion with Mr. Impey’s foot-note ; we cannot 
fancy a more difficult one. 

It is said that Madame dc Talleyrand’s great elevation 
gave her but short-lived happiness, and that like most 
jparvenus, she went but indifferently through the trials 
of prosperity. Stories are told of her affectation of 
royal state, in having maids of honor, pages, &c., which 
possibly have some truth in them, as an anecdote relates, 
that when courtiers came to congratulate Talleyrand on 
his advancement by Napoleon in 180G to the rank of 
Prince of Beneventurn, he stopped them with “ Eh ! Mon 
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Dieii, vous vous troinpez; ce n’est pas ici—c’est a Mme. de 
Talleyrand quil faut faiie vos compliments, les femmes 
soiit toujour bien aises detre princesses.” Talleyrand 
was too much of an aristocrat himself, and had too keen 
an appreciation of the ludicrous not to feel humiliated 
at Madame’s pretension!=!; and this added to his irritation 
caused by her jealousy of Ids relations, and their cordial 
detestation of her was, perhaps, a fact rendering separ¬ 
ate establisliments desirable. Possibly, too, he wished 
for separation on other grounds. Eaikes in Ids Journal 
says, that this occurred in 1815, and that long before 
that time he had been tlie favored lover of another 
lady, whoso daughter, a fascinating beauty (designated 

as the Duchess of D-), eventually presided over 

Talleyrand’s house. Against such a formidable con¬ 
junction of adverse influences, Madame La Princesse 
had now but little to oppose, because at this epoch, 
as we learn from a contemporary. Time was making his 
inevitable mark, and the elegance of her figure was 
injured by her becoming stout,” and (alas ! that it shoidd 
be to tell) ''this afterwards increased, and by degrees her 
features lost tlieir delicacy, and lier complexion became 
very red.” Whatever may have led to the separation, or 
whether it occurred under the Empire or the Restoration, 
one of the conditions of it was that Madame was to 
reside in England on the allowance of sixty thousand 
francs a year, and not to return to France without Talley¬ 
rand’s consent. Whether the sojourn in England was 
long or short, we know not, but that she returned to 
France in the Ministry of Decazes is vouched for in the 
well-remembered answer of Talleyrand to the king, who 
slyly asked with affected interest if it was true that 
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Madame de Talleyrand was in France. “Rien n'est 
plus vrai, Sire, il fallait bien tpio j’eusse aussi mon 
vingt Mars.” 

The establishment whicli Madame Talleyrand main¬ 
tained after the separation from her husband was at 
Auteuil, and there she entertained society and re^rulatod 
her household in strict imitation, it is said, of that^of Tal¬ 
leyrand’s. All the domestic details being so condiicUMl, 

and all the surroundings so arranged, as to keep in acti\ 
life a memory that was very dear to her. M. Colmaehe 
says, that in those days he was often the bearer of kind 
messages to her from Talleyrand, if it ever b(H*ame 
known to him that she was in the least out of lu^alth. In 
M. Pichot’s collection of souvenii’s, there is one relatiiv’ to 
the Princess’ life at Auteuil, which may be quoted, as tlie 
author vouches that he iiad it direct from the piuprietoi of 
the Villa Beausejour there, which she rented. It appear 
that there was attached to her as companion a countess 
of the old regime, one of whose duties was to follow her 
at a respectful distance when she went out on foot: if 
the countess happened to come a little too near, the 
Princess turned and said scvcreljq “ Comtessty vous 
perdez Ic respect.” There are (to use a homely phrase;) 
‘‘ many ups and downs in life,” but we doubt that tliere 
is often seen a stranger contrast than the one which this 
anecdote suggests,—namely, between the position of this 
‘‘ Princesse ” censuring a gentlewoman of high birth for 
coming too close to her nobility, and that of the trem¬ 
bling young wife of some years back, whom we saw 
at midnight appealing in vain to a native servant in 
India to release her captured lover and so to save her 
reputation. 
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In spite of the high position that Madame Grand 
made for lierself, there is no observation more common 
about her than that she was a very stupid woman; so 
widely has this been disseminated that its belief has 
been established, and, perhaps, the most prominent 
characteristic now recalled of this half-forgottcn celebrity 
is her proverbial silliness. Most reigning beauties, it 
may be observed, are credited with dullness; the impres¬ 
sion seems to have been always general that a })retty 
face and a comely tigure are incompatible vvitli any other 
endowment. One has not to bo long in the world to 
learn that ‘‘Mrs. So-aiid-So is certainly vezy handsome, 
but msli)id to a painful degree, nothing wliatevcu’ in 
her;” indeed, there would appear to be something rather 
soothing than otherwise in the reflection that our neigh¬ 
bour’s beauty is counterpoised by stupidity, and that 
“ Fortune doth never come with both hands full.” 

It is not improbable that something of this too hasty 
generalization, coupled with a little envy, helped to 
propagate the belief that has so long outlived Madame 
Grand. It may be worth while, it only as a matter of 
curiosity, to see how far a few cireumstances in general 
acce|)tancc regarding her career justify this belief. 

We have already glanced at the stories connecting her 
prominently with negociations on behalf of emigres; she 
is also mentioned as having at one time been brought to 
Paris by a Mr. Bellamy—Pour la meler a des intrigues 
finauciercs.” ^ All this may possibly have been untrue, 
but it would never have been said of a woman who 
was a fool, whatever else she might have been. Again, 


Second Edition, Biog. Univ. Art. Talleyrand, signed Capefigue. 
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it is inconceivable that so shrewd a man as Talleyrand 
would have allowed her during tlie four or five years 
prior to their marriage to conduct his receptions if, as 
Madame de Kemusat records, She was so intoleiably 
stupid that she never said the right thing;” and this at 
a period when Bonaparte’s victories and treaties had 
hlled Paris with ambassadors and foreigners of distinc¬ 
tion. 

Yet the same authority says rather inconsistent!} 
in another place, I have heard it said, she was one of 
the most charming women of her time,” which seems to 
suggest that Madame do Remusat had but little personal 
ae([uaintance with her. M. Colmaehe, speaking from 
his own knowledge (avowedly so at least) of Madame 
Grand’s demeanour at the Foreign Minister’s receptions, 
says, ''Slie dispensed politeness to each and all alike, 
contenting everyone.” He allows that she evinced a 
certain inexperience in the social traditions of the world 
in which Talleyrand placed her, which amused the wits 
who frecpiented her society. Talleyrand fell a victi?n* 
to her after he had escaped the beauty of Madame 

* M. Colmaclio was constantly at Valoucay with Talleyrand, and 
in his recollections of the Prince’s table-talk, which, he says, he was 
in the habit of noting- down, he relates tliat the latter tlins once 
Tinbosomed himself to him, showing- that, under certain circum¬ 
stances, a woman’s very foibles can be delusive and charming : “My 
passion for Madame de Talleyrand was soon extinguished, because she 
was merely possessed of beauty. The influence of personal charms 
is limited; curiosity forms the great ingredient of this kind of love ; 
but add the fascination of intellect to those attractions which habit 
and possession diminish each day, you will find them multiplied ten¬ 
fold ; and if besides intellect and beauty, you discover in your mistress 
caprice, singularity, and irregularity of temper, close your eyes and 
seek no further—you are in love for life.” 
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K&amier and others, and the fascinations of Madame 
de Stael: his secretary accounts for this “ by the naivete 
which gave so strong a tinge of originality to all which 
Madame Grand said or did, so unlike the slavery to forms 
and etiquette which must ever influence professed women 
of the world such as those by whom he was surrounded.” 

M. Michaud writes thus of Madame do Talleyrand: 
“Nous avoirs eu Tavantage de rentendre plusieurs fois, 
notamment a Fepoipie du 31 May 1814, etnous pouvous 
aihrmer quo sa conversation sur co grand eveiiemeiit 
n’etait point celle d’unc sotte.’* Philip Francis said of 
her, that ‘‘her understanding was much better tliau the 
world allowed.” We, who know the circumstances of 
her premature embarkation on life, can understand how 
her education, in the oi-dinary sense, must have been 
neglected, and this disadvantage must have weighted 
her heavilj'ever after; but she was educated “in the 
school of events,” and that she profited by such school¬ 
ing is evident by her rising in spite of the terrible 
drawbacks connected with her early years. If not 
learned herself, she at least aflected the society of tlie 
learned, even long after living apart from Talleyrand, as 
may be gathered from many sources. Headers of 
Moore’s Diary will remember his recording that he 
went in Paris (in 1822) to the Princesse Talleyrand’s to 
hear Viennet, a distinguished author, read his tragedy 
of “ Achille,” and may recall the amusing incident, 

“ heard two acts declaimed by him with true French 
gesticulation; the ludicrous effect of his missing one of 
the feuillets in the middle of a fine speech, and ex¬ 
claiming in the same tragic tone, ‘ Grand Dieu ! qu’est ce 
que e’est que (;d. M 1 ” 
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Moore also tells how, in the previous year, he had sat 
next her at a dinner party, and that sl.e talked niueh 
of ‘Lalla Eookh’ which she had read in French prose, 
and “praised Bessy’s beauty to me.” Surely eveii 
Madame de Rernusat would acknowledge, that, under the 
circumstances, these were “ the right things” to say ? 

There arc probably very few who have not heard or 
read the funny mistake about Robinson Crusoe attri- 
l)uted to Madame Talleyrand ; tlie anecdote bars been 
the round of every newsp; 4 >er in Europe and America, 
and will perhaps ever be (pioted wlieii her name is 
mentioned. It is more than likely tliat this anecdote 
is mainly responsible for the popular impression a])out 
her want of sense. If this piece of ‘ evidence ’ be broken 
down, there is really little else to support the allegation 
of stupidity. Though tlm story has been worn thn'ad- 
bare, we must give it here agai»i, to show one of the liigh 
authorities who have vouched for its truth, and to let tlio 
reader see how the narration is tinged with a spite 
which weakens it as evidence. Napoleon thus told it 
to O’Meara at St. Helena in 1817 : 

‘‘I sometimes asked Deuou (whose work I suppose you 
have read) to breakfast with me, as I took a pleasure in Jiis 
conversation, and spoke very freely with him. Now all the 
intriguers and speculators paid their court to Deuon with a 
view of inducing him to mention their projects or themselves 
in the course of his conversation with me, thinking that being 
mentioned by such a man as Donon, for wlioin I had a great 
esteem, might materially servo them. Talleyrand, who was a 
great speculator, invited Deiioii to dinner. When he went 
home to his wife, ho said—My dear, I have invited Donon to 
dine; he is a great traveller, and you must say something 

T 
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handsome to him about his travels as he may be useful to us 
with the Emperor. 

'' His wife, being extremely ignorant and probably never 
having read any other book of travels than that of Eobinson 
Crusoe, concluded tl:at Henon could be nobody else. Wisliing 
to be very civil to him, slic, before a large company, asked him 
divers questions about his man Friday. Denon, astonished, did 
not know what to think at first, but at length discovered by her 
questions that she really imagined liim to be Robinson Crusoe. 
His astonishment and that of the company cannot be des¬ 
cribed, nor the peals of laughter whioli it excited in Paris, as 
the story flew like wild-lire through the City, and even Talley¬ 
rand himself was ashamed of it.”* 


* Tiic Emperor was evidently but an indilforent ‘ racontoir^ or bis 
story loses by translation from the Italian in wliich he conversed with 
O’Meara. We owe an apology to tlie reader for reproducing so poor a 
version of this well-known anecdote ; as an amende we give hero 
the original and best one for the benefit of those who may not 
have seen it. It appeared in L’Album Perdu,” and is attributed to 
M. Henri Delatouche : 

Pen de tfimps apres le retoiir de rarmcc d'Egyte et des savants qui 
avaient etc temoins do cettc gdorieuse expedition, M. de Talleyrand 
invita a diner M. Denon. “ Cost, dit M. do Talleyrand a sa femme 
un honmio trcs-aimable, un auteur, ct les auteurs aiment beaucoup 
qu'ou leur parle de leurs ouvrngcs; je vous enverrai la relation de sou 
voyage, et vous la lirez afiii de pouvoir lui on parler.” En effet 
M. do Talleyrand fit porter dans la chamlire de M’'^® de Talleyrand le 
volume promis, et cclle-ci I’ayant lu se trouva en mesure de fcliciter 
Tauteur place a table a cdtc d’elle. “ Ah ! monsieur, lui dit-elle, je ne 
saurais vous exprimer tout le plaisir que j’ai eprouve a la lecture de 
V08 aventures.—Madame, vous ctes beaucoup trop indulgente.—Non, 
je vous assure ; mon Dieu, que vous avez du vous ennuyer, tout seul, 
dans une ild dcserte ! Cela m’a bien interessee.—Mais il me semble. 
madame, que...—Vous deviez avoir une drole de figure avec votre 
grand bonnet pointu ?—En veritc, madame, je ne comprends pas...— 
Ah 1 moi je comprends bien toutes vos tribulations. Avez-vous assez 
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The tenacity with which the public cling to a tiim- 
honored story, and the reluctance with which thcv see 
any attempt at the deposition of an old favorite* was 
curiously illustrated about fourb^en years ago, when tlio 
2 'mies opened its columns to a spirined correspondence 
as to the authenticity of this anecdote. The occasion was 
a Review in the Times of Sir H. Bulwer’s “ Histoidcal 
Characters,” where the author introduces tliis anecdote, 
naming not Denon, but a Sir George Robinson, as tlic 
hero of it (others assign this position to lfund)(ddt). 
M. Pichot, a stauncli sceptic as to tlie cojiclnsivem^ss of 
the evidence which attributes stupidity to Madame de 
Talleyrand, led the way in an admirable letter, humor¬ 
ous and logical, showing that the old story has md 
even the merit of originality. Ho was inimo(liat(dy 
attacked by one who challenged Ids dates and autliority 
and throw out doubts as to the yeai* when a translation 
of Robinson Crusoe appeared in France : and who also 
(pioted Moore’s version as he had given it in Ids Paris 
diary of 1S21, as though he seemed to imply tliat this 
should be regarded as evidence. Mr. Dominic Colnaghi 
(the eminent engraver, &c., &c., of Pall Mall, who died in 
1879) also took part in the corresjxmdence, Ids argu¬ 
ment as to the anecdote’s being authentic amounted to 
this, that his father had heard it in Paris in 180G 
from a Miss Dickinson, then said to be the demoiselle de 
cmnpagnie of Madame de Talleyrand. A stoiy, too good 
to be doubted, is often repeated at the time and place 

souffert apres votre naufrag’e !—Mais, madame, jeneBais...—Voua 
avez du etre bien content le jour ou vous avez trouvo Vendredi ! ’ M 
de Talleyrand avait donne a lire a sa femme, pen lisensc comme disait 
la mar^cbale Lefebvre, les Aventures de Rohlnsoii Crusoe,''' 
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of its origin, till it comes to be believed in, even bycoii- 
teuiporai'ie.s, but tliis does not prove that it may not lie 
ben trovato nevertheless. The .source which M. Piciu.t 
suo-o-ests for the aneedote in the Mowing passage in his 
letter leaves little doubt in our mind that he was right 
in sn.sp0cfc/ng- that Madame de Talleyrand’s mistake ua.s 
the “invention of some English wit, or a French bel- 
esprit 

Extraorcliiinry is it not tliixt hitherto Englisli readers 

have overlooked this passage of a letter of Horace Walpole 
to Sir IL Maim, dated October 22, 1741.—^ The whole town 
is to 1)0 to-morrow night at Sir 4’hos. Robinsoids ball, which he 
gives to a little girl of the Duke of ruchmoml, &c.’ 

'' In a note (Vichot refers to the American Edition of 1812, 
Lord Dover being the Commentator) to this letter wo are 
told that Sir Thos. llobinson of Jlokeby Park, commonly called 
lon<>- Sir Thomas, is elsewhere styled the new Kobinson Crusoe 
by Walpole, who says, when speaking of him, ^ He was a tall 
uncouth man, and his stature was often rendered still more 
remarkable by his hunting-dress, a postilion’s cap, a tight 
o-reen jacket, and buck-skin breeches. He was liable to sud¬ 
den whims, and once set off in his hunting suit to visit his 
sister, who was married and settled at Paris. He arrived 
while there was a large company at dinner, the servant an¬ 
nounced Mr. Kobinson, and he came in to the great amazement 
of the guests. Among others, a French Abb6 thrice lifted 
his fork to his mouth and thrice laid it down with an eager 
stare of surprise. Unable to restrain his curiosity any longer, 
he burst out with, ‘Excuse me, Sir, are you the famous 
Kobinson Crusoe so remarkable in history ’ ? ” 

At all evei\ts a mistake made by a French Abb(3 may 
fiiirly be excused in a lady. M. Colmaclie says that 
many of the blunders laid to the charge of Talleyrand's 
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wife bear the unmistakable stamp of the firm of ]\[ont- 
rond & Co., and as we liave referred to this oentlcmau 
as an authority on the subject, we may mention that 
Ins questioning Talleyrand as to the trutli of the popular 
anecdote led to his being told one mucli more likely and 
nearly as amusing. The Robinson Crusoe incident did 
not actually happen, said Talley rand, but it was quessi'd 
at and that was enough; the blumler Avas ascribed to 
her without compunction;” and then he added: 

I certainly remember a naivete Avdiich slie once uttered 
in the midst of a circle of savaiis and litoiati at Neuilly, 
\Yhich would be considered quite as good and bocoino jii.^t as 
popular were it as generally known, honiercier had vedun- 
tcered after dinner to read us one of his unplayod and uujday- 
able pieces. The company bad gathered round liim in a circle ; 
his CAthier lay already unfolded on his knees, and, clearing 
his voice, ho began in a high, shrill tone, which made us all 
start from our incipient slumber, ^ La Scene cst a 
^ There now, M. do T’alleyrand,’ exclaimed the princess, jump¬ 
ing from her chair, and advancing towards mo with a gesture 
of triumph, ^Now I knew that you were wrojig; you would 
have it that it was the Sarnie!' To describe the emburrass- 
ment aTul consternation of the company would be impossible, 
I myself was perplexed for an instant, but soon remembered 
the difference of opinion to which she had alluded. As our 
carriage was crossing the bridge at Lyons, a little time before, 
she had asked me the name of the river wliich flowed beneath. 
I had told her it was ‘ Sadne; ’ to which she had replied^ 
with a truly philosophical reflection—‘ Ah, liow strange this 
difference of pronunciation; we call it the Seine in Paris ! 

I had been much amused at the time, but had not thought it 
worth while to correct the self-confident error, and thus had 
arisen this extraordinary confusion in the troubled brain of 
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the poor princess. Of course we all laughed heartily at her 
unexpected sally ; hut we were grateful nevertheless, for it 
saved us the reading of the dreaded drama, as no one that 
evening could he expected to retrouver son serieux sufficiently 
to listen with becoming attention to all the terrible events 
which Lemercicr had to unfold.” 

The keenest shafts of ridicule,’^ continues M. Col- 
inache, “ nuist have fallen pointless against one who join¬ 
ed with such hearty good-will in the mirth which was 
thus 1 ‘aised without at all agreeing with those who deemed 
that it was excited at his own expense.'’ Silence respect¬ 
ing his p7'ivate troubles, an appeai’ance of complete 
indifleronco,—'politeness, patience, and dexterity in taking 
his revenge were the weapons, according to Madame do 
Kdmusat, with which Talleyrand mot the general con¬ 
demnation of his marriage. 

Ma'lanie do Talleyrand lived to 18.35, dying on tlie 
10th December in tliat year. Curious to relate even 
the very close of her extraordinary career was marked 
by a dramatic incident which is thus noted by the Eng¬ 
lish papers, though the Paris papers, the “ Constitu- 
tionel ' and the ‘‘Journal des Debats,” merely notice 
her death, the kilter {)aper adding, “La Princesse dtait 
d’origine Danoise” The “Morning Herald” of iTtli 
December 1835 says: 

“ A very curious scene is said to have taken place in the 
Chamber of the Princesse de Talleyrand after she had expired. 
She had given in her dying moments a casket containing 
papers to the Archbishop of Paris who attended her, with the 
injunction to hand them to the Comtesse d’Estignac : that 
lady having come, the Archbishop proceeded to fulfil the direc¬ 
tions of the defunct, when a personage representing the* 
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interests of the prince, interfered, and said tlic papers should 
not be given up. Madame D’Estignao liad also a friend who 
interfered on her behalf of her riglit to the c.ask<-t, and violence 
threatened to terminate the dispute, wlieu a >,,;<! de 
hastily summoned came in and declared tlmt ho would keep 
the object of dispute in his possession until the right to it 
was legally decided.” 

The Times, referriiirr to tlio same occurrence, adds : 

Ileport says that the casket contained the Princess’ jewels 
and diamonds, value about £10,000. The Conitesse D’J^lsfig-. 
nac is the daughter of Prince de ralloyrand s second brother, 
but rumour says that the Duchess do Dino wisiios to have 
them for herself by having them awarded to the Prince do 
Talleyrand,” 

Thos. Raikes, wlio was in Paris at the time, gives in 
bis Journal a somewhat fuller account of tliis ,strang(i 
incident, and says that it made a great noise, as tlio 
dying woman liad, when tiie last religions ceremonies 
were over, asked faintly for the casket and delivered it 
with much earnestness to the Bishop as her valid gift 
and last testimonial of her alfection for Madame D’Rs- 
tignac. Raikes tells that the affair was finally compro¬ 
mised for the sum of 200,000 francs on Talleyrand 
proving to a mutual friend, by the deeds of his marriage- 
settlement, that legal right was on his side. The con¬ 
tents were said not to have been divulged. Whether 
Raikes is an authority to be much depended on is some¬ 
what doubtful. He describes the deceased as having 
been a Creole, born at Martinique. From his Journal 
we learn that the declaration of her death was thus 
inscribed in the Register of the Churcli of St. Thomas 
D’A.quin: ‘‘On the twelfth of December 1835 there 
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was presented at this Church the body of Catherine, 
widow of George Francois Grand, connue civilement 
comviG Princesse cle Talleyrand” aged 74 years, de¬ 
ceased the night before last, fortified with the sacraments 
of the Church, at No. 80 Rue de Lisle (query, Lille?) 
Her obsequies were performed in the presence of Mathew 
Pierre de Goussot and of Charles Demon (agent of the 
Prince), friends of the deceased, who have signed with 
us.” 

Raikes comments on this sententioiisly: “It is rather 
curious that, after all the satanic allusions to Monsieur 

(]() X.-in the public journals, his principal agent 

should be named Demon.” The curious phraseology 
in the declaration of his wife’s death shows, as Raikes 
points out in another entry, that Talleyrand in his 
latter days seemed little inclined to perpetuate the 
recollection of his marriage. With this view he gave 
directions, the same contemporary journalist alleges, 
that the inscription on her tombstone should indicate 
the fact as slightly as possible, and that she should 
be there described as the widow of Mr. Grand, after¬ 
wards civily married to M. de Talleyrand. “ Here,” 
says Raikes, “his dominant foible comes out: he hopes 
that by treating the ceremony as a civil contract at 
that period of the Revolution, he may now palliate that 
stigma in the eyes of the clergy which is irremissibly 
attached to the position of a pretre marid” 

In the Biographie Ltniverselle we are told that Ma¬ 
dame de Talleyrand is buried in the Cemetery of Mont 
Parnasse, “ where one can still see her tomb with a 
modest inscription surrounded by a simple iron railing.” 
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The writer of the foregoing pages having read some 
few years ago the above ciuoted passages fiom Raikes’s 
Journal and Michaud’s biographical article on Talleyrand, 
felt curious as to the tombstone inscription which the 
great diplomatist had finally devised or permitted in 
memory of his wife. To settle the point in the only 
way likely to be conclusive, Ini proposed to see the 
grave for himself—a visit to which he hoped to make an 
opportunity for, while passing through Paris on his 
return to India. 

At the last moment, however, another route had to bo 
taken; in these circumstances it occun’od to him to 
trespass on the good nature of a friend, an English lady 
then resident in Paris, and to beg her, if convenient, to 
go to the grave and to copy for him the epita|)h. And 
as the lady had visited India, and was therefore in a 
position to recognize East Indian types of beauty, he 
asked her also to take the trouble of going to V^ersailles 
to see Madame de Talleyrand’s portrait with the object 
chiefly of ascertaining whether she could tiaec in it any¬ 
thing in the least suggestive of Eastern blood. 

His correspondent, with a kindness for which the 
writer cannot sufficiently thank her, most I’eadily ac¬ 
ceded to his requests, and ])aid a visit to the Musee, and 
(though it was in winter) made a pilgrimage to the tomb 
at Mont Parnasse ; as her interesting letter supplies the 
information which it was thought desirable to have, the 
liberty of quoting an extract from it is taken : 

I had an opportunity of visiting Versailles and inspecting 
the picture of Mine, de Talleyrand, and with some difficulty 
succeeded in finding the poor forgotten Beauty, for, whatever 
her mental and moral endowments may have been, that she 
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was a woman singularly attractive in outward form, Gerard’s 
^ counterfeit presentment ^ of her leaves no room to doubt. The 
portrait is that of a lovely highbred-looking young woman ; 
tall and graceful, with exquisitely hxir complexion, delicate 
coloring, wavy hair of the rare shade called hlonde cendrce, 
dressed rather high on the head and curling over the temples ; 
largo blue eyes, small Greek nose, and little mouth with full 
red lips. She is attired in a low-necked and short-waisted 
dress, which appears to be of some soft filmy white material, 
probably Indian muslin, displaying a finely-moulded bust and 
arms, and tiny feet in white satin slippers. 

“ On neck, arms, and in her ears are pearl ornaments, and 
one hand, the right, holds an open letter, while the other 
hangs by her side. She is leaning against an open projecting 
French stove, on which are two brown Etruscan vases. 
Behind her are a drapery of green silk and a large cushioned 

sofa covered with the same material. 

No indication whatever of Eurasian origin is visible in the 
portrait. 'The picture is to bo found in the small ante-room 
of the second etage, the walls of which are covered with paint¬ 
ings of a similar size. It is numbered 4867, and hangs 
between the portraits of Mmo. Kecamicr and Prince Talley¬ 
rand.” 

.Regarding the last 

resting-place of Mine, de Talleyrand, I went over to Mont 
Parnasse, and with the aid of an official succeeded in finding 
the tomb. As you will see by the inclosed extract from the 
Register kept at the Cemetery,^ no mistake was possible in 
identifying the grave, but it corresponds with the description 


♦ The inclosure was a printed tabular form filled in at the time of 
the visit; it indicated the grave sought for by a division, line, and 
number ; the corresponding entry in the Register described the grave 
as that of “ Talleyrand (Princesse de) n6e Worlee (Catherine Noel).” 
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in one particulai only, ^.e., it is inclosed by a simple iron 
railing, but as to the ‘ modest inscription,’ if it ever existed, 
of which thei’G is not the faintest trace, its extreme modesty 
caused it long since to retire from the public gnzo. The tomb 
was in as miserable a state of neglect as could possibly bo 
imagined, thickly overgrown with rank grass, woods, mid 
nettles ; in keeping with the utterly desolate forsaken look of 
those few feet of earth (all the more remarkable among so 
many carefully tended resting-places), the numbly skelel ,011 of 
a wreath of immortelles bung over a conior of tlio vailing, put 
there, I suppose, by sonic good Catholic’s hand in pity for that 
melancholy nameless grave. One of the gardeners, a civil 
young Frenchman, at my request, brought a spade and 
thorougly cleared away the accumulated earth and ruhhisli, 
with which the stone slab, wliich is quite level with tlic ground, 
was covered to the depth of some live or six iiiclu's. Among 
the debris we found, very opportunely, an old scrubbing hrusli 
(whatever brought it there), which served to clean the stone, 
and cfFectually convince us that any inscription it may origin¬ 
ally have borne must have been a readily cdaceable one ; cer¬ 
tainly not deeply graven, as not the slightest indication of 
previous word or letter now remains.” 

Now we are able to see how thoroughly Talleyrand 
gave effect, so far as his poor wife’s grave is concerned, to 
what Raikes describes as his disinclination “ to perpetuate 
the recollection of his marriage,” and it must be allowed 
that the Municipal authorities of Paris (if it be they who 
had charge of the cemeteries) very gallantly, in a passive 
way, favoured this generous object. 

Will the looked-for publication of Talleyrand’s Me¬ 
moirs (still we believe advisedly deferred) throw any 
additional light, indirectly or otherwise, on Madame 
Grand’s career, or at least on that portion of it inti- 
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mately connected with his own domestic life ? It is not 
unlikely that the subject will be avoided if possible. 
But as speculation on this point would be profitless, we 
must here conclude this attempt at collecting and win¬ 
nowing the scattered records of one whose captivations 
were celebrated from the Ganges to the Seine; whose 
bcauty^—not when at its zenith, but when approaching 
its decline—was pre-eminent in a brilliant society re¬ 
markable for attractive women; and whose name was 
closely connected with those of actors conspicuous on 
the world’s stage, and was familiar to some of the great 
historic personages of a memorable epoch. 

As such, Calcutta may fairly claim her as not the 
least prominent of its passed-away notorieties. 





In Grand’s Narrative he thus writes of the Permanent 
S('ttlemciit. We do not profess to know whether l)is 
remarks on this subject liavc any value or originality; 
but we extract them as the opinions of one wlio was 
a contemporary, and himself an experienced Revenue 
o dicer:— 

Lord Cornwallis resigned the Government in September 


17i);b and the pliant Sir John Shore, who, when in Council us 
Mr. Shore, had opposed the inversion of property jiroposed hy 
his Lordship,— who had revolted at the new doctrine introduced 
of the zemindar being tlie proprietor of liis land, but under 


certain rights and titles described in the tenure, wliicli, it not 
observed by the him amenable to a forfeiture 

of his occupancy,—now unblnshingly stood forth, when suc¬ 
ceed ino- to the Government, to put into execution tlicsc iiew- 
fan^dod maxims, and, on a sudden completely changing h.s 
principles, conferring on those zemindars the right ot heredi- 
tarv property subject alone to an annual fixed rent as iinehangc- 
ahlo as inalienable. Here was a prostitution ol character 
Tvl.ich not one of his brother servants ever thought would 
have been displayed by the man who at the head of the Board 
of Ueveuue firmly contended against this mnovaUon as not 
only having an i.upolitio tendency, but m Us principle ac ..ally 
bavin- uo ground to justify the hasty conclusion adopted, 
and who besides, when he found the arbitrai-y je le veux de er- 
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mined upon, endeavoured at least to mitigate the evil conse¬ 
quences by representing that a settlement in perpetuity could 
not well be effected but under the complete knowledge of a 
regular assessment having previously been formed and obtained, 
which process w^ould necessarily involve a few years’ considera¬ 
tion and attention, and wisely, therefore, suggested a decennial 
settlement being enacted, liable to a confirmation for ever 
where tbe assessment was fully ascertained to have been judi¬ 
cious and proportionate, which jiroof could easily be derived 
during that given period from the payment of the rents being 
easily made and without any deduction being required. 

Thus were new rights established for a description of persons 
who never dreamt they should enjoy such, mucli less would 
ever have thought to have claimed them. , It suited the author 
of this nefarious system to persuade his Lordsliip that its 
adoption would render his name immortal ; it enabled him to 
serve those tried friends in his district who had so eminently 
contributed to the raising of the immense fortune which he 
carried out of the country with him. No matter what ensued: 
the ])ersonal ends were answered ; the public ones were 
sacriliced ] the sovereign lost for ever that right which had 
been vested in him from time immemorial, viz.^ being Lord of 
the soil, and allowing to the occupant the right of possession 
from generation to generation on occasional renewals of tenure, 
where no cause of forfeiture existed. 

The reader will here clearly discern that this created a 
separation from that dependency to the State so essential to be 
preserved in Eastern States. It effectually deprived the 
sovereign of the pleasing power of remitting to his tenant 
oppressed in his stipulated payments by the unexpected mis¬ 
fortune arisen to him from the rigor of the elements. It 
debarred him equally from a prospect of increase to the State 
by stimulating honest industry in a distribution of suitable 
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pecuniary advances tending to promote cultivation. These 
were ties of long standing, and which had uniformly obtained. 
They were every year scrupulously adhered to in that ceremony 
of the Pooneah^ where the subject met the representative of 
his Lord with due obedience, and in the constant hope of a 
remission of his fixed rent in alleviation of real known loss 
incurred, or receiving from Government a certain advance 
tuccavey ” reimbursable in fixed pnjportions and stated 
periods, wliere the intention was manifested of bringing lands 
with product which had either long lam fallow or such arable 
ones as were deemed fit for tillage. Further, to exemidify 
how averse they were to such a change in no instaiiot* did tliey 
consider a greater grievance having befalhm tlnmi. They con¬ 
templated with a melancholy reflection tlodr (•ons(?(|ueitcc as 
zemindars entirely done away by rendering tlonr oecu[>ancies, 
which for generations had regularly descended to them from 
their ancestors, liable to be transferred to otlon-s by a sale of a 
part of the whole, for arrears of a rent, hardly, im’orrectly, 
and ignorantly im})osed, with the exce}.tion of those who 
received tlieir new p)OSsessions on favored rc'dueed ass(*ssment.s 
Distraint by confinement, even stri])es, where arrears existed, 
were deemed preferable by them. It had obtained for ages, 
and custom, in endeavouring to impose on the landlord by 
making the best terms for the farm, or }>rocniing from his 
indulgence unseasonable remissions, had sanctioned such endeav¬ 
our with no disgrace, whereas the lo])})ing off a branch of 
their zemindary was cruelly felt by tliem and engendered an 
inherent discontent which no future couipensatiou could 
remove : and to cause it to o})erate with greater disgust, tliis 
clause was newly introduced and inserted in their cahooleats 
(agreements) which they were compelled to sign, with every 
hazard of distress, or to see themselves ejected from these 
lands, the superintendence and management of which had for 
ages devolved to their trust. 
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In my work written <it tlie desire of n friend, not published 
for sale, but distributed to friends, and subsequently to every 
gentleman in the Direction, entitled '' Answer to Mr. Law’s 
Rising Resources,” will be seen my decided opinion of its 
fallacy and impolicy. The former could not be doubted l.y 
those versed in the nature of Indian customs, laws, and reve¬ 
nue ; the latter has been evinced by the evil consequences 
which have followed. 

I will make allowance for the man who, having the first 
station within his- reach offered him, can sacrifice, to obtain 
that end, any doubtful or erroneous opinions which he might 
till then have entertained : but for one bred up in the service, 
and to whom every one looked up for information, not only in 
the revenue line, where he had long conspicuously shone as the 
oracle, but likewise in every point which comprized the laws 
and ancient usages of India, to at once sacrifice at the shrine 
of oflice every idea and knowledge which had rendered his 
communication an object essential for reference, is such a 
dereliction of all manly steadiness as cannot too sufficiently 
be exposed. 
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